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DAILY PROCEEDINGS 


of the 
Seventeenth Constitutional Convention 
of the 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y., DECEMBER 1, 1955 


FIRST DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Seventeenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations convened in the Manhattan Center, New York City, New York, 
at 10:15 o’clock, A.M., December 1, 1955, Mr. Michael Mann, Regional Direc- 
tor, presiding as Chairman. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN MANN: We will now open the proceedings 
with the singing of the Star Spangled Banner and O Canada. by Joseph 
Bonno, accompanied by the orchestra of the American Federation of Musicians 
Local 802. 


. . . JOE BONNO, UAW-CIO, sang the National Anthems of the United 
States and Canada. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN MANN: The CIO is proud to have with us 
this morning an outstanding religious leader who will open up our proceed- 
ings with the Divine Invocation. He is a staunch advocate of labor’s rights, 
a powerful person for social justice, and human brotherhood. He has shared 
in our sorrows and our victories and celebrations. He is a true friend of the 
CIO; he belongs on this platform this morning. I have the pleasure to present 
to this Convention Monsignor George G. Higgins, Director of the Social Ac- 
tion Department of National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Will the delegates please rise; Monsignor Higgins. 


INVOCATION 
VERY REVEREND MSGR. GEORGE G. HIGGINS 
(Director, Social Action Department of National Catholic Welfare 
Conference.) 


O God, the Father of all men, we ask You to guide our deliberations 
during this final convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Mindful of our responsibilities, we ask You to inspire us with the spirit of 
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numility, justice and charity. We bow our heads in heartfelt gratitude as 
we count the blessings which You have, showered upon us so abundantly 
during the past two decades, and we look to You with continued confidence 
as we expectantly approach the long-awaited goal of labor unity. ~ 

It is not for us the living to glory in the good things which our organiza- 
tion has accomplished during its brief span of existence. But surely we can 
take legitimate pride in the tremendous contribution which was made by 
Philip Murray and other pioneers in the CIO whom You have already called 
to their eternal reward. We thank’ You sincerely for the privilege of having 
been associated with these remarkable men in the great cause of social justice. 
They were truly an inspiration to‘all of us. May their souls and the souls 
of all the faithful departed rest in peace. 

We ask You to bless our continued efforts to advance the cause of inter- 
racial justice in the industries and professions in which we work and in the 
communities in which we live. Help us, in particular, to look upon our Negro 
members as brothers in Christ, equal to all the rest of us, in every last 
respect, in human dignity and worth. 

We ask You, too, in fear and trembling to bless the efforts of our nation 
towards the establishment of a just and lasting peace. Grant that we may 
not give away to pessimism or despair. Help our representatives at the 
United Nations and the representatives of: all other nations to strive with 
constancy and with courage for the building up of an international order 
which will be founded on justice and which will guarantee to the suffering 
peoples of the world economic and political security, together with that full 
measure of freedom to which every human being, as an image of God, is 
entitled—that freedom of the sons of God which has been violated so tragi- 
cally and so often in the generation in which You have destined us to work 
out our eternal salvation—that freedom without which life is hardly worth 
the living. 

We are sorry for the mistakes which we have made during the past twenty 
years. Give us the grace to correct our faults and imperfections so that 
everything we do in the future may be for Thy greater glory and the benefit 
of our fellowmen. We will need Your divine assistance more than ever in 
the future. We are on the threshold of the most important development 
in the history of organized labor in the United States. We approach this 
historic turning-point in American history fully conscious of the possible 
dangers as well as the potential benefits involved in the establishment of 
labor unity. Labor unity is not an end in itself. It is only a means to an 
end. If it helps to advance the cause of social justice, as we expect it to do, 
it will be a great boon to our beloved country. If, on the other hand, it 
fails to serve the people whom it will be privileged to represent, if it fails 
to respect the rights of management and the public—if, in short, it fails to 
serve the general welfare—it will not and should not be permitted to survive. 

The future of this experiment is hidden from our eyes. Everything de- 
pends upon us, but we, in turn, are absolutely dependent upon Your divine 
assistance. We ask You, then, to give us the grace to enter into labor unity 
in a spirit of complete selflessness and religious dedication to the cause of 
social justice. Grant that this noble experiment in labor unity may not be 
cursed by the vice of petty jealousy and that it may not degenerate into a 
soulless buréaucracy. Give us all the necessary wisdom, prudence and forti- 
tude to make of labor unity the tremendous blessing which it is capable of 
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being and which it promises to be not only for the working people of the 
United States but for the nation as a whole. 

Help us to pray every day of our lives as Solomon prayed at the altar 
of Gabaon. When the Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream and told him 
to choose whatever gift he wanted, Solomon answered: “Lord, God, Thou 
has bidden this servant of Thine reign where his father reigned; but, Lord, 
what am I? No better than a little child, that has no skill to find its way 
back and forth. And here am I, Thy servant, lost among the thousands of 
the people Thou hast chosen, a people whose numbers are beyond all count 
and reckoning. Be this, then, Thy gift to Thy servant, a heart quick to 
learn, so that I may be able to judge Thy people’s disputes and discern be- 
tween good and ill. How else should a man sit in judgment over such a 
people as this, great as Thy people is great?” 

Solomon was a king, but we humbly recognize that his power and his in- 
fluence were no greater than that which You have entrusted to us in the 
modern world as the elected representatives of millions of men and women. 
We are called upon to sit in judgment every day over the economic destiny 
of the nation. We humbly acknowledge, in the spirit of Solomon, that we, 
too, are “no better than a little child, that has no skill to find its way back 
and forth.” We, too, have need, above everything else, of “a heart quick 
to learn so that we may be able to judge our people’s disputes.” As we ask 
for this gift with the humility of a Solomon, we confidently hope to receive 
the same reply. We hope that You may say to us as You said to Solomon: 
“For this request of thine . . . thou shalt be rewarded. Thou didst not ask 
for a long life, or riches, or vengeance upon thy enemies, but for wisdom to 
administer justice. Thy prayer is granted; hereby I grant thee a heart full 
of wisdom and discernment, beyond all that went before thee or shall come 
after thee.” May this priceless favor, “the wisdom to administer justice,” 
be granted to all of us who are charged with the heavy responsibility of 
establishing unity in a labor movement which we humbly dedicate to Your 
greater honor and glory and to the service of our fellowmen. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN MANN: Thank you, Monsignor Higgins, for 
your inspirational message here this morning. 

President Reuther, Monsignor Higgins, distinguished guests, from home 
and abroad, officers and delegates to this Seventeenth Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, I should like at this time 
to bring to this Convention the heartfelt and fraternal greetings of the men 
and women who live and work in this region comprising the States of New 
York and New Jersey from the Canadian border down the coast of Maine 
and New Jersey, and the west Pennsylvania border, men and women of the 
great family of the CIO who belong to the CIO and are doing a great, mighty 
day to day job in building their unions and servicing their communities, and 
in the tradition of the CIO, what is good for America is good for the CIO, 
participating with their fellow citizens in the fullest obligations of this, the 
greatest country in the world bar none. 

We are meeting here this morning at a time historians will recall as one 
of the most momentous in the annals of the history of the American trade 
union movement. It is indeed fitting that this historic Convention be held 
here along the Eastern Seaboard with all of the tradition and rich heritage 
which trade unionism has had in this area since its earliest beginning. 

We met not too long ago down the coast line of New York City for that 
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great new dynamic, exciting, wonderful thing that we know as that phe- 
nomenon, CIO, which was born in Atlantic City in 1935. It was 20 years 
ago, almost to the day that the spark was ignited that fired the hearts and 
the minds of every man and woman, not only in the mass industry of this 
country, but all over the country. 

CIO was their magic initials. CIO, whichever way you spelled it, meant 
new worlds, new dreams, new homes and new aspirations for the American 
people. 

Those 20 years are short in terms of the annals of history which have 
been packed with centuries of accomplishment, unionwise, economical, politi- 
cal and industrial unionism. The battle cry out of which CIO was formed is 
now here to stay, and through this great force we have advanced mightily 
in the cause of unionism and democracy in our country. So as we gather 
here this morning two decades and nearly six million members later, 
heartened by our great successes, a cycle has been completed, and we are 
back again close to the sense of our earliest beginning. 

We have come here to take stock and to plan to map out our program 
once again to go forward and carry out an even more glorious destiny than 
the CIO has had for the workers of America and our country; that is the 
destiny of the CIO. In line with what Monsignor Higgins said, let me say 
this, we can do no less if we are to keep faith with Philip Murray, with 
Sidney Hillman, with Allan Haywood, with Van Bittner, and the countless 
others who have since left our ranks and have returned to their eternal 
reward. Yes, even to keep faith with ourselves, and that is mighty important, 
we must take advantage of the opportunities that lie ahead and meet the 
new challenge of the coming era. 

As the curtain is about to rise on this great new united labor movement, 
it behooves us in the CIO to close ranks and join with our brothers and 
sisters of the American Federation of Labor, shoulder to shoulder, march- 
ing together, heads high, banners unfurled, and together march forward 
and launch once again another crusade in the image and the spirit of the 
CIO. 


That is the challenge we face here this morning. And if I know the CIO 
for what it is, I know the CIO will meet the challenge in the great new 
era that lies ahead. 


Thank you very much. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN MANN: The Empire State is one of the most 
important industrial, political, and organizational segments of the frame- 
work of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The New York State 
CIO has rendered by all accounts a proud record of accomplishment and ac- 
tivity consistent with the finest traditions of the CIO. The President of 
the New York State Council, a rugged gentleman, a staunch trade unionist, 
a sturdy oak, which trade unionism has relied heavily upon in the course of 
our activities, is a man who has devoted all of his life to the cause of labor 
unionism in America. He is vice president of one of CIO’s most distinguished 
organizations, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 


I have the honor and I am happy to present to this Convention the Pres- 
ident of the New York State CIO Council, Louis Hollander. Brother Hol- 
lander. 














LOUIS HOLLANDER 
(New York Council President) 


I consider it a great privilege to extend to you the heartfelt welcome 
of the New York State CIO to this very important Convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. New York City has become the capital 
of the world. It is therefore fitting that the work we have to do be done 
here. ° 

What American labor will accomplish in the next few days surely will be 
watched and felt throughout the world. 

The CIO has often been referred to as a living monument to Phil Murray, 
Sidney Hillman, Allan Haywood, Van Bittner and many others who gave 
their lives to build it. Even more their monument, I think, will be the 
merged organization which will come out of these deliberations. It was just 
such a joining of forces of labor which was in their thoughts from the day 
they began working for a crusade of industrial organization. 

The healthy influence of CIO did not result solely from its achievements 
in organizing. It developed an entire new concept of trade union activity, 
important not only to labor but to the whole country. It was the CIO which 
first manifested awareness that the efforts of unions on behalf of their mem- 
bers must extend far beyond the picket line and the bargaining table. The 
unions of the CIO, in serving their members and their families, dedicated 
themselves on an unprecedented scale to the problems of the community. 
The CIO unions became a powerful force for good government in political 
action and in the legislative halls. Their programs embraced not only issues 
directly affecting working men and women in their jobs, but covered a broad 
range of issues affecting the well-being of the community as a whole. 
Schools, hospitals, juvenile delinquency, civil rights—all of these and many 
other problems of the community became problems of CIO. 

The CIO can look with pride on the accomplishments of those twenty 
years. We can take pride in the size, strength and prestige of our unions. 
We can take pride in the gains in wages and conditions which have been 
achieved for members of CIO unions. We can take pride in the leadership 
our unions have displayed in extending their advances beyond the pay check 
and building security against many of the hazards of old age, sickness and 
unemployment. And yes, we can take pride in the great work which our 
unions have done, side by side with their neighbors, to advance the well- 
being and strength of our communities and our country and to help the 
cause of freedom throughout the world. 

But, at the same time that we look at what has been done by CIO with 
great pride, we should retain our humility. For the responsibility is now 
on us to carry forward with the same zeal and ability in the name of the 
merged organization. American labor has achieved much—but much more 
remains to be done. Millions of workers have been brought into unions— 
but many more millions remain outside. We have built our influence in 
political and legislative fields—-yet the forces of reaction run wild through 
the agencies of government at every level. We have raised the living stand- 
ards and security of our members to undreamed of heights—yet the future 
of almost every family is threatened by the community’s growing crises in 
such fields as schools, housing and health services. 

Our merged organization must concern itself with all of these problems. 
We cannot rely on the record of the past to carry us through these battles. 
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But we can rely on the spirit and the example. of those years. It will be 
the responsibility of the leadership of the merged organization and of all 
of us to keep that spirit alive. Millions of Americans in all walks of life 
look to us to prove ourselves equal to the challenge. And so do the great 
masses of workers in nations around the world. It is not too much to say 
that the hope of freedom throughout the world rests largely with this great 
new organization of American labor. We cannot fail. And in this spirit 
I extend to’ you the greetings in the name of the New York State CIO, its 
affiliates and their members. May this Convention add another glorious 
chapter in the history of American labor. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN MANN: Thank you, President Hollander. for 
an inspiring message. 

Well, the moment has come. It is now my pleasant and honored assign- 
ment to present to this Convention its permanent Chairman. God has been 
kind to the CIO. He has blessed us with good leadership. Our present 
leader has many of the virtues which symbolize the great Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations—integrity, wholesomeness, dynamic principles, a kind 
of a daring conviction and vision that sees into the future, the kind of stuff 
of which leaders are born. He comes by these qualities naturally, for he is 
the product of the wonderful environment of a working man’s home. His 
father was a veteran trade union organizer. His mother, a good woman with 
a deep consciousness of the needs of the working people. In his earlier years 
our President worked at many jobs. He worked in the stoke holes of the 
ships at sea, as he worked on the production lines. 

Our permanent Chairman has had many jobs in his life. He is known 
as what I consider to be the greatest compliment a man can ever get: he is 
a good union man. He served an apprenticeship as a trade union organizer 
and as a leader early in life on the battle of the overpass of the Ford Motor 
Company, at that time an open shop. That was a prelude to the building 
and establishment of one of CIO’s most important organizations, the UAW- 
CIO of which he is now its proud and distinguished president. All of his 
life he has been working, building, organizing workers, building unions and 
pioneering the foundations for collective bargaining processes of our nation. 
He is a man who has always been in the front lines of the never-ending 
battle for democracy, freedom and justice. 

Our President, I am proud to say, was one of the first to recognize Com- 
munism and the rottenness that goes with it and everything associated with 
it long before it became fashionable to do so in many circles of our country. 
An implacable foe of racketeering and corruption in any form, I have heard 
him say on many occasions, and it has been borne out by his convictions, that 
there can be no room for Communism, crime or corruption in the labor 
movement of America. He is equally vigorous in fighting for the positive 
gains, for the rights of the people and for a better way of life. He is on 
the battlefronts of this nation, fighting for better housing, better educa- 
tional facilities, more schools, greater security for our people, and perhaps, 
foremost, he is a forthright champion of the cause of civil rights and human 
dignity. 

As the President of the CIO he has reflected credit upon our organization 
upon you and me, whether it has been in the halls of Congress, across the 
bargaining table, or even in our own union halls here or abroad. Under 
his leadership, the CIO has chalked up a proud record of service and ac- 
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complishment to our people and to our nation, and he stands forth today on 
this momentous, historic occasion, as a foremost and prime architect in the 
building of this great, new united labor movement which we are about to 
witness, as the curtain is about to rise on this momentous occasion. 

I have the signal honor, I have the pleasure to turn the gavel over to the 
President, the permanent Chairman of our Convention, the President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Walter Reuther. 


PRESIDENT WALTER P. REUTHER 


Thank you, Brother Mann. 

Distinguished guests, Delegates to the 17th CIO Convention, fellow work- 
ers and friends: First I should like to thank our very good friend, Mon- 
signor Higgins, for his words of wisdom and for asking for divine guidance, 
because the road that lies ahead will require not only divine guidance, but 
a greater sense of dedication and devotion to the ideals which the CIO has 
symbolized than during any period in our lives. 

I come before you this morning fully conscious that we stand together 
on the threshold of a great and historic decision. Like you, my emotions 
are deep and mixed. We have been searching for a way to achieve labor 
unity and now that labor unity is within our reach, we perhaps are more 
conscious of what CIO has meant to us than ever before. 

In these twenty years our hopes and our aspirations and our dreams have 
been woven together in the history of CIO. Together we have shared the 
friendship and the fellowship, the heartaches, the tears, the moments of 
sadness and the moments of great victories and great achievements. 

But perhaps most of all we have had that rich reward, the most satisfying 
reward that any human being can have. That is the opportunity of drink- 
ing deeply of the warmth of fellowship and friendship born in the solidarity 
of human brotherhood as we joined together in the struggle for social justice 
against the evil and ugly and selfish forces that we faced twenty years ago. 
The experience of that wonderful feeling you cannot buy on the stock ex- 
change, but you can only have if you earn it through common sweat and 
common sacrifice, common struggle and devotion in the search for social 
justice and human betterment. 

On these kinds of occasions we always reach back and try to relive those 
early struggles and to draw from them renewed inspiration for the struggles 
that still lie ahead. We refresh our memories of the warmth and friend- 
ship that we had for our great and beloved leaders, Philip Murray, Sidney 
Hillman, Allan Haywood, and Van Bittner, and we resolve that in reverence 
to them we shall rededicate ourselves to greater efforts in advancing the 
cause for which they gave their lives. 

Then we may pay humble tribute to the thousands of unsung heroes whose 
names will not be found in the records of CIO Conventions, but the thousands 
of our workers who have walked on the picket lines, who gave up their 
strength and their loyalty and their devotion in the building of this great 
labor movement of ours. Out of their struggle we draw inspiration because 
millions and millions of people, like these unsung heroes, are the raw ma- 
terial out of which we are going to build a better world and a better to- 
morrow. 

We in CIO have been blessed by a rich heritage, rich not in the material 
things but rich in human and social and moral values. In those 20 years 
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of struggle we have changed the face of America and we have changed the 
lives of millions of American families. We have brought the sunshine into 
the dark places of America. We have given millions and millions of work- 
ers a sense of security and a sense of human dignity. 

When you look at the steel workers, what do you see? If you could 
look into a steel worker’s home today and then see what it was 20 years 
ago, or any rubber worker’s home, or in an automobile worker’s home, or 
at the life of a seaman and his family, then you would begin to understand 
the great change that CIO has brought to America in these 20 years. 
Perhaps in a simple and dramatic way when you tune on the radio in Amer- 
ica and you hear Tennessee Ernie sing “Sixteen Tons,” you begin to under- 
stand what has happened in America. 

There are millions of Americans who, when they hear that song sung, 
“Sixteen Tons,” don’t appreciate its social significance, who have no under- 
standing of a coal mining town in which the employer, the coal mining com- 
pany, not only owns the mines and the roads and the schools and the court 
house and the company store, but the lives of the coal miners themselves. 
When this song, “Sixteen Tons,” becomes a top hit in America and when the 
words go like this, it is something to consider: “I dug sixteen tons and what 
did I get? One day older and deeper in debt. St. Peter don’t call me be- 
cause I can’t go; I owe my soul to the company store.” 

There was a time in America when millions of Americans occupied that 
economic and social position, but thank God 20 years of hard struggle of the 
CIO has made that a memory of yesterday and not a reality of today. 

We have made great economic progress. We have abolished the sweat 
shops. We have raised wages. We have improved working conditions. We 
have won pensions, vacation pay, medical care programs, and many other 
things that we are proud to list in our records of achievement. While this 
great economic progress is impressive, while it was essential and necessary 
in the building of that measure of economic and social justice to which 
workers and their families are entitled, I do not believe that while these 
economic gains are impressive and while they were greatly necessary they 
are the greatest of CIO’s contributions. 

Workers won a fuller measure of social and economic justice; but more 
important, they won the restoration of human dignity. The CIO took mil- 
lions and millions of faceless and nameless clock card numbers and we gave 
them status as citizens in our developing industrial democracy. We gave 
them a sense of belonging to a free state. We gave them a voice with re- 
spect to their own destiny and the future of their children and their nation. 
I say it is in that field, in dealing with the intangible human values, in re- 
lating social and moral and human values to the economic equation, that 
the CIO made its greatest contribution, because today these millions of 
nameless and faceless clock card numbers are American citizens, are human 
beings, with dignity and security that they didn’t know existed 20 years ago. 

The CIO launched a great organizational crusade out of which its power 
and its numbers were born, but it was the spiritual crusade that gave the 
CIO purpose and meaning. We understood from the beginning that the pro- 
ductive processes and that economic effort were not an end, that they were 
a means to an end and that economic effort, no matter what technological 
end of it may be performed, is not an end but a means to the enrichment 
and the fulfillment of human life and human betterments. 
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In this struggle for 20 years we have developed a new philosophy for the 
American labor movement. We rejected from the beginning the pure and 
simple trade union philosophy that would cast labor in a narrow economic 
pressure group. We rejected the doctrines of Marxist class struggle and we 
developed a new labor movement, a new philosophy, that came out of the 
richness and the great opportunities of America. We called it a philosophy 
of pragmatic idealism, not geared to labor’s needs as a narrow pressure 
group but geared to the basic needs of all the people, because we have under- 
stood from the beginning that we cannot solve our problems excepting as 
we work to solve the problems of all the people. 

We understood from the beginning that every basic human endeavor had 
a value that we as free people believed in, that these values were indivisible 
in character and we can protect them for ourselves and we can extend them 
only as we work to extend them and protect them for people generally. 

We said many times in the past our slogan is: what is good for America 
is good for American labor. It is this philosophy, this philosophy of moral 
and social responsibility in relationship to the local community, to the state 
community, to the national community, and ultimately to the world com- 
munity which must direct the policies and determine the character of the 
new united labor movement that we are building, if that new united labor 
movement will be equal to and capable of meeting and carrying out its his- 
toric responsibilities. 

If the new labor movement is just a big and more powerful pressure 
group it will fail, because the problems that need solution will not be solved 
by creating a more powerful competing pressure group in America. We will 
solve these problems only if we demonstrate the vision, the social and moral 
responsibility essential to deal with the underlying causes of the problems 
and finding answers to them. 

Now one year ago we met in Los Angeles, and we resolved together at 
that convention that we would work sincerely at the job of finding a way 
to build a united labor movement on a sound and honorable basis and I be- 
lieve that that kind of labor movement is within our reach. I believe that 
we have put together the framework within which we can build a labor 
movement that will give us greater opportunities than we have ever had 
before in serving our own membership, and in contributing to the advance- 
ment of the well being and the welfare of all the people of our great country. 

How did we get to where we are in the last year with respect to labor 
unity? I am happy to report that there has developed a greater desire on 
the part of the leadership of American labor movement, the understanding 
that the whole labor movement transcends in importance any segment of the 
labor movement, even though it may be your segment. That was the first 
important step. We of the CIO went into this effort to achieve labor unity 
on a very simple and understandable basis. We said we are primarily con- 
cerned with achieving sound principles, not a matter of personal power. 
We are interested in progressive and realistic programs, and we are not 
interested in personal prestige. We are interested in achieving socially 
responsible policies, and we are not interested in the question of bys gets 
the positions or who gets the jobs. 

These are the things that have guided us, and I can report that we 
have stayed true to ourselves, and we have remained true to the principles for 
which the CIO has stood. We have not traded our principles as a matter 
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of political expediency, but instead we have nailed down the principles for 
which CIO has stood firmly and unmistakably in the language of the pro- 
posed Constitution for the merged organization. 

First we have protected the integrity of the concept of industrial union- 
ism, and the Constitution says that both industrial unionism and craft union- 
ism are necessary and equal within the family of the new organization. 

We have strengthened the no-raiding machinery in order to protect the 


integrity of every union, large and small. We have laid the basis for the 
launching of a comprehensive organizational crusade, helping the millions 
of American workers who still lack the protection and the benefits that only 
organization can bring them. 

We said in this respect that we didn’t want labor unity based upon the 
convenience or the comforts of the leadership; we didn’t want labor unity 
based upon stagnation. We wanted labor unity that would reflect the 
dynamic quality of growth out of the building of a greater movement. 

We believe that we can organize millions of American workers in the 
years ahead. We believe that we can bring these workers into the family 
of the united labor movement, and make our labor movement bigger and 
stronger. We will be pulling together 15 million organized workers; greater 
numbers, greater resources, greater power. But let’s not be under any 
illusion that success in the years ahead will not be determined by our num- 
bers, by our resources, or by our greater power. Success will be determined 
by how we use these greater numbers in terms of how we direct the power 
that they represent and in the sense of social and moral dedication with which 
we use the greater resources that the greater number put at our disposal. 

We in the CIO have said many times that power without morality is 
power without purpose. There is nothing wrong when you are strong if 
the power that you have is used for moral purpose; if it is used to fight the 
battles against injustice; if it is used to fight the battles against those forces 
who stand in the way of economic and social progress. But if you bring 
together great power and that power and the prestige is used for personal 
aggrandizement, for personal profits, then this power will corrupt, and it 
will not build that better world we dream of. Therefore, I say in the clos- 
ing hours of the CIO’s 20 years’ history, let us recognize that the power 
of numbers alone will not assure success; that we need to take into this 
new united labor movement a greater sense of dedication and moral respon- 
sibility and work at the job of seeing to it that this greater power is used 
with social and moral responsibility. Because if this is not done, then we 
are in trouble. I personally am confident that it can be done. I have un- 
limited faith in the moral fibre’ of those of us in the CIO. And I know 
that we can jcin hands with men of good will, like George Meany and his 
colleagues in the AFL, and in cooperating together we can see to it that 
this new united labor movement does do this kind of a social and moral 
responsible job inside of the American community. 

I think on two specific aspects of the Constitution of the merged federa- 
tion there is clear demonstration that the new labor movement is fully con- 
scious of its moral responsibilities. One of the most difficult problems in 
America is the question that millions of Americans, because their skins are 
dark, have been denied full citizenship status both in the community at large, 
and in some labor unions. The new Constitution sets forth in clear and 
unmistakable language that we are dedicated to work to abolish second- 
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class citizenship and every form of discrimination inside the labor move- 
ment. 

This is a moral obligation. I believe that we will demonstrate, before 
the gavel adjourns the united labor convention, in a very tangible way 
that we intend to give meaning and a purpose to the constitutional declara- 
tions against discrimination for racial reasons. 

This is an issue that transcends the labor movement, because I believe in 
this aspect of American life. There is a great moral gap between the noble 
promise of American democracy and its ugly practices. In Mississippi they 
are murdering people. The Klan is on the march in the South. And this is 
the hour when free labor, when a united free labor movement needs to stand 
and have its voice heard that we are going to fight against intolerance, against 
Klanism, and against all of these ugy forms of intolerance, because unless we 
do that other people are not going to have the courage that they need to 
have. And these evil forces are then going to drive ahead. We need to drive 
them back. 

I believe that before the Convention recesses we will make it clear where 
we stand. 

If you were to ask me, was the CIO worth while? Was the effort and the 
struggle and the sacrifice, the sweat and the tears that went into 20 years of 
struggle, was that a good investment?—-I would answer you: If we did 
nothing else; if we didn’t raise wages one penny; if we didn’t give workers 
better working conditions; if we did nothing at the bargaining table, I would 
say CIO’s contribution in the struggle against racial intolerance itself would 
have justified the total efforts of 20 years. 

Now, there is another aspect of the constitution of the merged federation 
which again comes into direct contact with this question of moral and social 
responsibility that leadership of the free labor movement has. That is the 
question of communism and corruption. This constitution says that we shall 
not tolerate either communist penetration or corruption in the ranks of the 
American labor movement. I say to you we can be proud of our record. 
Maybe it is not 100 percent pure, maybe it is just as pure as Ivory Soap. 
All I know is that the CIO has worked on the simple philosophy that when 
you take your position in the leadership of the American labor movement, 
you are assuming a sacred obligation and no one has a right to be in the 
leadership if they are either a communist or a crook, and that is the spirit 
we are going to take into the new labor movement. (Applause) 

I know, as do you, that this task of maintaining high ethical and moral 
standards in the labor movement is not an easy task. It requires eternal 
vigilance because we must recognize that living in an acquisitive society 
where success and the acquisition of material wealth puts you on top in the 
social structure, that this is the problem. Because if making a fast buck in 
a sharp business deal is a mark of success in the business community, it is 
very easily understood how those ethical standards can begin to be applied 
in the labor movement. What we need to do is to recognize that while this 
acquisitive philosophy does provide powerful economic, individual incentives, 
while it does provide powerful economic motivations that have enabled the 
American economy to give us a high standard of living, I know that the labor 
movement cause, serving in the leadership of the labor movement is a priv- 
ilege; that if you serve in the labor movement, you have got to conduct 
yourself by the ethical standards of the labor movement and not the ethical 
standards of the business community. (Applause) 
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We have got to work hard because the corroding and corrupting influences 
are at work continuously. I am confident that with eternal vigilance, witn 
renewed dedication, that we can maintain the basic ideals of the CIO, un- 
compromised, uncorrupted and untarnished. But I say to you it will take 
a lot of doing and we will have to work with our new friends in the AFL 
leadership, with George Meany and his colleagues. But together, I am con- 
fident that we can do it. But it will take a lot of hard work. 

I suppose on this kind of occasion there are many things that we would 
like to talk about. I think that we ought to realize that while we have 
struggled hard in these twenty years, and while we have made great progress, 
there is still much work to be finished in the vineyards of American de- 
mocracy and in the world. 

In Washington today there is a White House Conference on Education 
in session. The statement of the chairman of that White House Conference 
on Education, issued in Washington several days ago, kind of characterizes 
the basic problem that we face in America in the period ahead. 

Let me just quote one brief sentence from the statement of this gentleman, 
Mr. Neil H. McElroy, chairman of the President’s Committee on the White 
House Conference on Education. Here is what he said in Washington two 
or three days ago, and I quote: 

“Schools involve two of our most precious possessions, our children and 
our money. That is an explosive mixture and it is natural that there will be 
occasional flare-ups.” 

You see, it is that point of view in which people in positions of great re- 
sponsibility equate children with money. That, essentially, has been the 
struggle that we have been waging. We have been trying to say that people 
are in a category by themselves. You cannot put a price tag on a child and 
you cannot put the value of a human being on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Fundamentally, we are trying to find a way to make people understand that 
children and money are not equal values and you have got to balance one 
against the other in America. (Applause) 

It was the American labor movement that began the historic struggle to 
win the right to an adequate educational opportunity for every child in 
America. I say it is a great shame upon the American people, the richest 
country in the world, where we find millions of our children being denied their 
educational opportunities because of inadequate schools, overcrowded class- 
rooms, underpaid school teachers. Yes, we talk nobly and there will be many 
noble words said in Washington at this Conference on Education about how 
priceless our children are, how they are our greatest national asset, and 
all these noble words. We of the CIO say it is about time we had less noble 
words and more positive action to give our children educational opportunities. 
(Applause) 

On the housing front, slums still constitute the social cesspools in America, 
breeding disease and crime and juvenile delinquency. We need to move for- 
ward, rebuilding our cities, wiping out our slums. 

Social security—-we have made great progress in the twenty years, not 
only in terms of legislative progress but at the bargaining table, in supple- 
menting the legislative effort by privately negotiated pension plans, but we 
are still a long way from the goal, where every American in the autumn of 
his life can share that measure of security and human dignity to which every 
American is entitled. We are a long ways on the medical front in winning for 
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everyone the kind of high-skilled medical care that medical science is able to 
provide. The CIO has been working on these and many other fronts. Some 
months back we called the first conference on automation because there 
was developing a situation in America where there was much more heat than 
there was light on this new, developing technology. We got together tech- 
nicians and scientists and economists, people from industry and labor, and we 
talked about the new technology and the abundance that it would make pos- 
sible in the years ahead. 

We in the CIO have been working to find a way to gear these expanding 
tools of abundance to the needs and the hopes and aspirations of all the people. 
We have been struggling to find a way to build and maintain an expanding, 
dynamic economy in which we achieve a balance between greater productive 
power and greater purchasing power at a higher and higher economic plateau, 
and no organization in America has contributed more tangibly to the achieve- 
ment of this dynamic balance between greater productive power and greater 
purchasing power than has the CIO. In twenty years of hard economic strug- 
gle on the picket lines, at the bargaining table, the CIO has made a great 
contribution towards making it possible for the American economy to gear 
its abundance to the needs of all the people of our great country. 

In the past year we have carried out the great tradition of CIO, pioneer- 
ing in new areas of economic and social activity. CIO unions during the past 
year established the principle of the Guaranteed Annual Wage. The day 
that we signed the auto contracts—and I am sure the day the Steelworkers 
signed their GAW contract, I am sure they shared the same sense of achieve- 
ment that we did. But there was one little spot of sadness in my heart. I 
said to my friends and colleagues in the UAW, “I prayed that Philip Murray 
could have seen the day when he could have signed a contract with the GAW 
princip'e embodied in it because he led the fight and gave the vision for this 
basic demand.” (Applause) 

I addressed the top meeting of the executive advertising personnel in 
Detroit some weeks back—the Detroit Adcraft Club. These fellows are the 
boys who write the propaganda for the big corporations when they run their 
full-page ads opposing pensions and GAW and the other demands that we put 
forward. I said to them, “Well, you fellows did pretty well on your propa- 
ganda the last time, but you didn’t do well enough.” I suggested that they 
begin to think of their future homework, and I pointed out that it was a 
very interesting development that in 1949 and in 1950, when the Steelworkers 
and the Auto Workers were fighting to establish pensions in the basic mass 
production industries, they were running full-page ads saying that pension 
plans would undermine the very financial stability of our free enterprise 
system. I said, “We will get the pensions.” 

When we were struggling for the GAW, the same people in the advertising 
world wrote the copy for the full-page ads. And what did they say? They 
were bragging about how wonderful the pension programs were, how this 
reflected the social consciousness and the sense of moral responsibility of free 
management. I said to them, “Start working on your new copy, because five 
years from now you will be bragging about how wonderful GAW is while 
we are fighting for something new to make further social progress in 
America.” 

It was worked out with George Meany to represent the American labor 
movement as a member of a special panel created by the Joint Congressional 
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Committee on Atomic Energy. We are meeting in Washington to explore 
the peacetime application of atomic power and all of the other things that 
flow out of atomic knowhow. When I sit in these meetings I begin to realize 
that the same science and technology that gives us the H-Bomb does give us 
the tools of unlimited economic abundance. The great challenge is, are we 
going to be equal to the challenge on the economic and social fronts so that 
this great abundance can be geared to the satisfying of hopes and aspirations 
and the needs of people. 

This is the first time in the history of human civilization that mankind 
has had the tools with which to conquer and master its physical environment, 
the first time that poverty and hunger and need are no longer an economic 
necessity. For the first time we can feed and clothe and house the human 
family. Having satisfied man’s basic and economic material needs, we can 
begin to devote greater time and resources to enable man to grow socially 
and spiritually and culturally into a better human being. This is the great 
challenge, and it is in this area in which freedom is going to win the struggle 
against the forces of communism. 

For centuries we have been struggling to divide up economic scarcity. 
The whole philosophy of Marxist class struggle is built around that economic 
fact, that there wasn’t enough to eat in the world and one person went hungry 
because the other one had his share. This was the philosophy that says that 
there are these warring economic groups who will struggle to the death. 

I say that that concept is wrong, because we are now in the place in 
human history where instead of struggling to divide up economic scarcity we 
have the glorious opportunity as free men to cooperate in the creation and 
sharing of economic abundance. That is the key to the future. Free men, 
using the tools of economic abundance, can begin to solve the economic and 
social problems, and having solved these problems, people can begin to devote 
more time to leisure, to culture, to developing the intangible human values 
that make life so rich and worthwhile. 

In the next twelve years we can double the standard of living in America. 
A worker getting $4,000 a year can have $8,000 a year. A worker getting 
$6,000 can have $12,000 if we use the tools of abundance that science and 
technology place in our hands. 

When I say these things, I know what the newspapers will say in editorial 
columns. They will say, ‘There goes the CIO again; more wishful thinking, 
more dreaming about the impossible.” I say look at the history of American 
labor. Look at the history of America’s great progress, and look at the men 
of little faith, the men of no vision. They fought against the 12-hour day 
when people were working 16. They fought against the 10-hour and the 
8-hour days because, they said, these were impossible goals that labor had 
set for itself. I say to these men of little faith and little vision, America 
has fashioned its greatness by doing what the men of little faith said was 
impossible. We have built the greatness of America by doing the things 
that we knew could be done, and we are going to continue to do that. 

There is no limit to human progress excepting the limits prescribed by 
the creative genius of the free human spirit. What we need to do is to find a 
way at the bargaining tables of America, on the legislative front, on the 
political front, to strengthen and perfect the social instruments so that we can 
find a way rationally and intelligently and constructively to harness this 
great power of abundance and gear it to the people’s needs, and to do that 
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sensibly and sanely and constructively without the need of struggle, without 
the need of a breakdown in the democratic processes by which this process 
must be carried forward. 

We need to build our unions stronger, to organize the unorganized. But 
more important, we need in the united labor movement to concentrate more 
than ever on the task of unionizing the organized, of making the millions of 
workers of America who have trade union cards in their pockets understand 
what trade unionism means in their hearts. This is a great challenge, be- 
cause the power of our movement does not come out of a per capita tax that 
workers pay. The power of our free labor movement must flow from the 
loyalty, the understanding and the devotion and dedication that the rank- 
and-file members of our union invest in our great movements. Therefore, we 
need to work harder on the job of political action, of making more and more 
people realize that for every democratic privilege there is a corresponding 
democratic obligation. We need to make more people understand that politics 
—practical, hard, down-to-earth, day-to-day politics—is the practical house- 
keeping job of American democracy, and that if American democracy’s house- 
keeping is going to be kept in order, then the American people have got to 
do the housekeeping job themselves for themselves. 

In 1956 we have a great opportunity and a great obligation, and I am con- 
vinced that if we work hard we can return the Government of this great 
country of ours to the people and get governmental policies more responsive 
to the needs of people rather than big business. 

One final point: We need inside the united labor movement to work up the 
job of building more strongly our friendship and our solidarity with the free 
labor movement of the world through the family of the ICFTU. All of us 
understand, not as trade unionists, not as Americans, but as human beings, 
placed on this good earth by our Creator, that we have arrived at that place 
in human history where mankind has finally created the instruments of total 
self-destruction. The Russians set off an H-Bomb a week or 10 days ago. 
They have the H-Bomb; we have the H-Bomb. We don’t know whether 
theirs is bigger than ours or whether we have more than they have, but that 
is academic because the H-Bomb now has made peace a condition of survival. 

In terms of the basic human and democratic values, in terms of the 
morality that we believe in, no one can win a war waged with H-Bombs. These 
values can be preserved and extended only in an atmosphere of peace. There- 
fore, the struggle for peace transcends every other consideration because 
without peace there is no survival and without survival nothing is possible. 

We say it is unfortunate that in this search for peace in the world the free 
world alliance is bound together by negative common denominators, by com- 
mon hatreds and common fears, and that is its basic weakness. We need 
to be strong on the military front and the CIO has always been willing to 
support efforts of our Government to make America strong and adequate to 
meet the challenge of communist aggression, no matter where it may raise its 
ugly head. 

But we have said repeatedly that military power is not the answer. That 
is the negative aspect of the struggle against communism. While we are 
strong enough to hold communist aggression in check, we need to take the 
offensive in the world, in the positive fight against poverty and hunger and 
social injustice, because these are the ingredients out of which the Com- 
munists build their power. 
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Unfortunately, just when the Communists have got the new look, we 
must still beware. Let’s not be fooled for one second by the Russian smile, 
because it is a smile of hypocrisy. It hides the same evil designs that Stalin 
reflected without a smile. What they are trying is a new tactical shift, eco- 
nomic and political penetration, where the pressure of aggression won’t work. 
Sadly enough, when we ought to be raising our sights, broadening our vision 
in the total struggle on the economic and social fronts, we have a kind of 
banker mentality in Washington and Mr. Hollister is liquidating the economic 
aid program when we ought to be increasing it. I say you can’t lick com- 
munism with a banker’s mentality. You have got to go out and fight it where 
poverty and hunger are in the hearts and minds and bellies of men throughout 
the world. 

This is the task of the free labor movement. The free labor movement is 
the great hope of the world because there is no force in this good world of 
ours that offers the hope, that has the practical tools of constructive building 
and the weapons for social struggle against the forces of injustice as does the 
labor movement. 

But what do we get? We have people over on Madison Avenue working to 
coin pious platitudes about peace and coining gibes at the Communist slogans. 
You can’t beat the Communists that way. I have said many times that Philip 
Murray understood, and the free labor movement understands, that the strug- 
gle for peace and freedom is inseparably woven together with a struggle for 
social justice. I say Phil Murray did more to fight communism in a practical 
way in one week than all the Madison Avenue hucksters will do if they work 
from now on with their fancy, pious slogans about fighting communism. 

We have got to wage total war against poverty in the world. As I have 
said many times, there is a good place in the world in which to store Amer- 
ica’s food surpluses, and when Mr. Benson says there aren’t any more gran- 
aries or warehouses in America, let’s try to convince him and the Administra- 
tion that the best place to store the surplus food is in taking the wrinkles 
out of empty bellies in the world where communism is trying to build its 
power. 

If we had the courage and the vision and the good sense to do this, this 
kind of noble and positive use of our food resources would give America a 
moral power against which the Communists could not prevail. Always we are 
doing the thing negatively. Always we are fighting in terms of common 
hatreds and common fears and we never get around in the free world al- 
liance to finding a way to get people to fight for the things they believe in 
and not just in opposition to the things that they are opposed to. This is 
the great challenge. 

I personally have unlimited faith in the future of free men. I just believe 
that deep down in the bosom of every decent human being in the world there 
is a willingness and a great longing for people to join together in the pursuit 
of these positive peacetime values. The great problem has been, how can we 
mobilize them? If we can get people working and fighting and marching 
in war because they do share common hatreds and fears, then I say we must 
find a way to get them working and marching and building in terms of peace 
because they share common hopes and common aspirations and a common 
faith. 

I believe the united labor movement that we are building will be a great 
instrument that we can use. We can use it at home in the struggle for 
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greater social justice, for progress for all of the American people. We can 
use it in the world to try to make people understand that you can have both 
economic security and spiritual and political freedom, that you don’t have 
to trade one to get the other. I am confident that as we move ahead in this 
united labor movement we can pull together with the leadership of CIO, the 
leadership of the AF of L, those forces which will dedicate this new and more 
powerful labor movement to these social and moral objectives. 

In closing I want to thank the officers of the CIO, the executive officers, 
the members of the Executive Committee, the members of the Executive 
Board, the staff members, the officers and leadership of the affiliated CIO 
unions and all of you. You have been very good to me. I appreciate your 
friendship, your cooperation and your support, and I say this is not the end. 
This is a new and glorious beginning. This is no time to hang crepes. This 
is the time to raise your banner higher, to shine up your ideals, to sharpen 
your vision, and go forward with our friends in this new and united labor 
movement, and together with the people of America and together with men 
of good will all over the world we can build a better tomorrow in a better 
world and we can fashion it in the image of peace, in the image of freedom, 
in the image of social justice and in the image of human brotherhood. God 
bless all of you and let’s carry on together. Thank you. (Applause) 


* * * 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I now have the privilege of calling on one of 
our very great executives and colleagues in the executive leadership of the 
CIO. That is the thing that is so wonderful about the CIO: It belongs to 
all of us. All of us have shared in its building. All of us have shared in its 
great achievements. 

The young man I am going to call upon now has made a great contribu- 
tion in the building of CIO, and I consider it one of the great privileges in 
my short career in the American labor movement to have been able to as- 
sociate myself with him in the leadership of CIO. I am very privileged to 
present at this time the Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO, Brother Jim Carey. 


JAMES B. CAREY 
(Secretary Treasurer, CIO) 


President Reuther, Executive Vice-President John V. Riffe, the vice- 
presidents and members of the Excutive Board, the delegates of this con- 
vention, we meet in the presence of representatives of our neighbor to the 
north, our neighbor to the south, and labor representatives throughout the 
entire free world. This is indeed an historic event. Some great historic 
*papers have been written. Perhaps here today we can begin making some 
amendments. One such paper begins, “When in the Course of Human 
Events,” and it starts the Declaration of Independence. 

Today we start a declaration of the interdependence of the united labor 
movement of the United States. When in 1787 a historic paper began, “In 
order to form a more perfect Union, we the people of the United States . . .” 
that was not in order to form a more perfect union, “We the 13 Colonies,” it 
was, ‘“‘We the people of the United States .. .” We may here now amend 
that when we say, “We the people of the united labor movement of the 
United States,” perhaps we might say, “in order to form a more perfect union, 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations.” 
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Now it is well that you understand as leaders of this great crusade that 
when the Credentials Committee headed by Executive Vice-President Riffe 
reports to this convention you become accredited delegates to the CIO Con- 
vention; yes, but this CIO Convention will not adjourn on December 1 or 
December 2. You will also be accredited delegates to the merged convention 
that has already begun. This convention will continue with time made avail- 
able to you the accredited delegates to the merged convention to meet with 
the accredited delegates that are now meeting in session in a nearby hall, 
those now affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. This convention 
will continue right through December 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. There will be no end 
to CIO. 

It is a great privilege to act as secretary to this the 17th convention 
of the CIO, as well as having been privileged to have acted as secretary to the 
Convention in all of the other conventions beginning in 1937, that I present to 
you the official Convention Call. 


CONVENTION CALL 


To All Affiliated National and International Unions, Organizing 
Committees, Local Industrial Unions and Industrial Union Councils: 


October 16, 1955 


GREETINGS: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, during the past year, has con- 
cluded a merger agreement of historic proportions with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to bring about the creation of a unified new democratic 
labor organization, to be called the “American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations’”’. 

Thus, the Seventeenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations is called to realize the attainment of a cherished goal 
—the unity of democratic labor. 

When the Convention ratifies the merger agreement, as we are confident 
it will, we of the CIO, together with our brothers in the AFL, will move 
together as one united organization into a new era in the history of labor in 
the United States of America. 

The Seventeenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations will provide a forum for reviewing the mighty advances of these 
past twenty years and for making preparations for the opportunities that lie 
ahead for every union in the country. 

We can look back with boundless pride to our accomplishments. 

Through the CIO, industrial unionism was brought to millions of American 
workers in the basic industries of our nation. 

Through the CIO, unions everywhere in the land were enabled to grow 
and develop so that tot#l union membership has increased by more than five- 
fold in two decades. 

Through the accomplishments of the unions of the CIO, labor in America 
has made vast gains at the collective bargaining table. Wages have risen 
dramatically. Seniority and grievance machinery have been strengthened. 
Pensions, health and welfare funds, vacations with pay and other benefits 
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have become an accepted part of our industrial way of life. Guaranteed 
annual wages are winning ever-greater acceptance in industry. 

Through the CIO, labor has gained greater effectiveness in its political 
and legislative activity in the nation and the various states. Through our 
program of “Citizenship in Operation’’, workers have gained new status as 
active citizens whose vuices are heeded by candidates for office, by members 
of the national Congress and the state legislatures, and by public officials 
everywhere. 

Through the CIO, the cause of civil rights—the protection of minority 
rights—has been carried forward throughout the land. The CIO, with other 
citizens’ groups, has been in the forefront of the campaign for extended civil 
rights and civil liberties. Within our own organizations and in industry, 
dramatic progress has been made in breaking down the evil barriers of dis- 
crimination based on race, creed, color or sex. 

Through the CIO, labor has been able to develop close and friendly re- 
lationships with other forward-looking groups in the communities of America 
—the farmers, the small business people, the educators, the professional 
people, the clergy—indeed, with all who strive for a better life for all the 
people. 

Through the CIO, labor in America has been able to play a strengthened 
role in the realm of international affairs. We have given our strong support 
to our government, to the peoples of the free world,and to the United Na- 
tions in the global struggle against the evil, aggressive forces of Communist 
and other forms of totalitarianism. We have vigorously endorsed every con- 
structive program of economic and moral assistance to achieve a world of 
“peace, bread and freedom”, to. the end that poverty, ignorance and disease 
may be vanquished. 

So, we of the CIO take justifiable pride in our achievements—a symbol of 
the spirit, the strength, the good will and the patriotism of the workers of 
the United States. 

Together with our brothers in the American Federation of Labor, we will 
build, through the benefits of unity, an even better, more dedicated, more 
effective labor movement. 

Therefore, in accordance with the provisions of our Constitution, you are 
hereby notified that the Seventeenth Constitutional Convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations will be held at the Manhattan Center, New 
York City, commencing at 10:00 a.m. on Thursday, December 1, 1955, to take 
action on the merger agreement between the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations and the American Federation of Labor, the proposed constitution of 
the “American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions”, and such other matters as may be necessary or appropriate in con- 
nection with the merger, and to take such other action as the convention 
may determine. 


WALTER P. REUTHER JOHN V. RIFFE JAMES B. CAREY 
President Executive Vice President Secretary-Treasurer 


Article VII of the CIO Constitution provides the basis of representation 
and the manner of election of delegates. 

Sec. 5. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each member. 
Each industrial union council shall be entitled to one vote. 
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NUMBER OF DELEGATES 


Sec. 6. Each national or international union and organizing committee 
shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 


Up to 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 
Over 5,000 membership, 3 delegates 
Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 
Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 
Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 
Over 75,000 membership, 7 delegates 
Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 
for the first 100,000 members and one 
additional delegate for each additional 
50,000 or majority fraction thereof. 


Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled to 
one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local industrial 
unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates to repre- 
sent them. 


See. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is in 
arrears to the Organization for per capita tax for two months or more shall 
not be entitled to representation to the convention. 


Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and international union, 
organizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of the con- 
vention shall be the average monthly number on which per capita tax is paid 
or exoneration granted for the year prior to and including the second month 
preceding the month of the opening date of the convention, provided that 
where affiliation has occurred during the year the average shall be computed 
from the month of affiliation. The Secretary-Treasurer shall submit to the 
convention a printed list showing the number of votes and delegates to which 
each affiliate is entitled. 


CREDENTIAL BLANKS 


Sec. 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, the 
Secretary-Treasurer shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks in 
duplicate, which must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate 
shall be retained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary- 
Treasurer (of the CIO), and no credentials shall be accepted later than ten 
days prior to the opening date of the convention. 


Sec. 11. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Executive Board 
shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials Com- 
mittee for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the floor 
of the convention. The convention shall not be constituted for business until 
after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on cre- 
dentials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date 
of the convention. 


Sec. 12 All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights 
and privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 
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OFFICIAL CONVENTION PAPERS 


Sec. 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to 
the opening date of the convention to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall 
sort and distribute them among the chairmen of the appropriate committees. 

Delegates to the Convention from Loca! Industrial Unions and Industrial 
Union Councils must be elected at official meetings of the specific union or 
council after this Call for the Convention is received and has been read to the 
union or council. The Recording Secretary of said union or council shall 
issue a Notice signed by himself and the union or council President, at least 
three (3) days prior to such meeting, stating that the delegates are to be 
elected on a certain date. Delegates must receive a majority vote of the 
members present at such meeting, and no meeting other than the one first 
advertised and called in accordance herewith shall be recognized as an official 
meeting for the election of such delegates. 


. . . Upon motion duly seconded, the Convention Call was unanimously 
adopted. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I now have the privilege of calling upon the 
Secretary of the Credentials Committee, Vice-President of the Communica- 
tions Workers, Brother Jack Moran. 


SECRETARY CAREY: The Credentials Committee is composed of John 
V. Riffe, John J. Moran, Ernest Hebert, Kar] Feller, Harry Block, Burl W. 
Phares, John Grogan, T. M. McCormick, Harry Sayre, William Steinberg, A. 
F. Hartung, and John Blackburn. 

The President has recognized the Secretary of the Committee, John J. 
Moran. 


REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


. . . Committee Secretary Moran submitted the following report: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, in accordance with the terms and pro- 
visions of the Convention Call, your Committee on Credentials begs leave to 
report, as follows: 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Seventeenth Annual Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

We have examined the credentials of 447 delegates representing 32 Na- 
tional and International Unions: 43 State Industrial Union Councils: 105 
City, County and District Industrial Union Councils, and 43 Local Industrial 
Unions, and recommend these delegates be seated. This is a partial report 
of the Committee. The final report will be made this afternoon. 

Respectfully submitted, John V. Riffe, Chairman; John J. Moran, Secre- 
tary. 

1955 NATIONALS 


No. Delegates Delegates 
Union Allotted In Attendance 
AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 36 Walter P. Reuther 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT Emil Mazey 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED John W. Livingston 


Richard Gosser 
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Union 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


BARBERS AND BEAUTY CULTURISTS 3 


UNION OF AMERICA 


BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL, 


6 


SOFT DRINK & DISTILLERY WORKERS 


BROADCAST EMPLOYEES AND 
TECHNICIANS, NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS 


OF AMERICA 


13 


24 


Delegates 

In Attendance 
Norman Matthews 
Edward Cote 
Joseph McCusker 
William McAulay 
Robert Carter 
Leonard Woodcock 
Patrick J. O’Malley 
Raymond Ross 
Charles Ballard 
Raymond H. Berndt 
Pat Greathouse 
Russell Letner 
George Burt 
Martin Gerber 
Charles H. Kerrigan 
Harvey Kitzman 
George Merrelli 
Ken Morris 
Kenneth Robinson 
Charles Bioletti 
Norman B. Seaton 


Ernest Hebert 
Lilyan Moscowitz 
Malvina Freedman 


Karl F. Feller 
Thomas Rusch 
Arthur P. Gildea 
B. M. Watts 
John F. Dehner 
Robert R. Person 


Clifford F. Rothery 
Eugene Klumpp 
Harold L. Byers 


Jacob Potofsky 
Frank Rosenblum 
Hyman Blumberg 
Abraham Chatman 
Gladys Dickason 
Sander Genis 
Vincent LaCapria 
Reuben Block 
Murray Weinstein 
Joseph Salerno 
Charles Weinstein 
Richard Brazier 


J. A. Beirne 
John L. Crull 











No. Delegates 
Union Allotted 
ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND 13 
MACHINE WORKERS, 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
FURNITURE WORKERS OF 6 
AMERICA, UNITED 
GLASS AND CERAMIC WORKERS 6 


OF NORTH AMERICA, UNITED 


GOVERNMENT AND CIVIC 
EMPLOYEES ORGANIZING 
COMMITTEE 


INSURANCE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


LEATHER WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 


UNION OF AMERICA 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 

Mary Hanscom 
J. J. Moran 
A. T. Jones 
Glenn Watts 
W. A. Smallwood 
W. G. Smith 
George E. Gill 
James Smith 
Ray Dryer 
Louis Knecht 
D. L. McCowen 


James B. Carey 
Al Hartnett 
Harry Block 
Frederick Kelley 
Jack Suarez 
William Snoots 
James Click 
Milton Weihrauch 
Ellis Hockenberry 
Leonard Hutson 
George Hutchens 
E, J. Kraft 

Alan Palmer 
Morris Pizer 
Fred Fulford 
Michael DeCicco 
Fred Stefan 

Neil J. McCormick 
Floyd Buckner 


Burl Phares 
Leland Beard 
Ralph Reiser 
Lewis McCracken 
Willard Pelican 
Don Berger 


Anthony J. Federoff 
Milton Murray 
John L. Yancey 
Martin Wagner 

R. J. Thomas 


William A. Gillen 
Simon Helfgott 
William S. MacDermott 
Arthur H. Higginson 


Richard B. O’Keefe 
Joseph A. Duffy 





No. Delegates 
Union Allotted 
LITHOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA, 5 
AMALGAMATED 
MARINE ENGINEERS BENEFICIAL 4 
ASSOCIATION 
MARINE & SHIPBUILDING WORKERS 2 
OF AMERICA, INDUSTRIAL 
UNION OF 
MARITIME UNION, NATIONAL 6 
MECHANICS EDUCATIONAL " 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
NEWSPAPER GUILD, AMERICAN 5 
OIL, CHEMICAL AND ATOMIC 10 
WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 9 


AMERICA, UNITED 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 
John Blackburn 
Oliver Mertz 
Arthur W. Brown 
Francis P. Slater 
Martin Grayson 


H. L. Daggett 

A, F. LaBarge 
William Edwards, Jr. 
Robert C. Edwards 


John J. Grogan 
Ross D. Blood 
Andrew A. Pettis 
Joseph N. Townsley 
W. M. Williams, Jr. 


Joseph Curran 

M. Hedley Stone 
Adrian Duffy 

John B. McDougall 
Steve Federoff 
Dave M. Ramos 


George White 
Matthew Smith 
Roy Tarpley, Sr. 
Jerry Raymond 
James Kozma 
James DeBella 


Joseph F. Collis 
Joseph P. Murphy 
William J. Farson 
Arthur Rosenstock 
Charles A. Perlik, Jr. 


O. A. Knight 

T. M. McCormick 
B. J. Schaffer 
Joseph Appelbaum 
J. T. Curran 
Elwood D. Swisher 
John F. Dohaney 
W. J. Trombley 
Raymond M. Davis 
Arthur Ernst 
Richard J. Savage 


Ralph Helstein 
G. R. Hathaway 
A. T. Stephens 
Russell Lasley 











No. Delegates 
Union Allotted 
PAPERWORKERS OF AMERICA, 6 
UNITED 
AMERICAN RADIO ASSOCIATION 2 
RETAIL, WHOLESALE AND 9 


DEPARTMENT STORE UNION 


RUBBER, CORK, LINOLEUM AND 11 
PLASTIC WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


SHOE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 7 
UNITED 

STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 30 
UNITED 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 
Fred Dowling 
Burton LaRue 
Russell Bull 
George Thomas 
Charles Hayes 


Harry D. Sayre 

Frank Grasso 

Charles Bridgwater 

Harry E. Scott 

Nicholas Vrataric 

Donald Thoms 

Herbert Schwenker, 
Alt. 

George Pescatore, Alt. 


Bernard L. Smith 
William J. Steinberg 


Max Greenberg 

Alvin E. Heaps 

Jack Paley 

Alex Bail 

Arthur Osman 

Sam Kovenetsky 
David Livingston 
Julius Sum 

Thomas Leone 

Samuel! Lowenthal, Alt. 


L. S. Buckmaster 
Joseph W. Childs 
Desmond Walker 
Josh Tools 

G. L. Lewis 

E. K. Bowers 

E. E. Hester 
Norman Allison 
Antone L. Campos 
Robert E. Garber 
John Skiffington 


James J. Mitchell 
Russell J. Taylor 
James E. Bringle 
Emerson T. Pence 
John C. Griffin 
Meyer L. Goldstein 
Harriet S. Morin 


David J. McDonald 
I. W. Abel 
















STONE AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 
OF AMERICA 


TRANSPORT SERVICE EMPLOYEES 
OF AMERICA, UNITED 


TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION 
OF AMERICA 








No. Delegates 
Union Allotted 


1% 





Delegates 
In Attendance 
James Robb 
Howard R. Hague 
A. J. Kojetinsky 
Martin J. Walsh 
Al Whitehouse 
H. Charles Ford 
Joseph T. McNichols 
Earl T. Bester 
Charles H. Millard 
James C. Nicholson 
Berlin W. Ohler 
Albert Atallah 
R. E. Farr 
Martin Burns 
John S. Johns 
Joseph Germano 
Thomas Shane 
James P. Griffin 
John F. Murray 
Charles J. Smith 
Lorne H. Nelles 
Eugene Maurice 
John W. Grajciar 
George Medrick 
Walter J. Burke 
Paul Rusen 
Bert Hough 
Carmon B. Newell 


Sam H. Scott 

John C. Lawson 
Lewis R. Lowry 
Kenneth Dickens 


Emil Rieve 
John Chupka 

R. J. Wm. Belanger 
William Pollock 
Boyd E. Payton 
Sol Stetin 
Wesley A. Cook 
Harold Daoust 
Jack Rubenstein 
H. S. Williams 
William Gordon 


Willard S. Townsend 
Al Young 
George L-P Weaver 


Michael J. Quill 
Gustav Faber 











Union 


UTILITY WORKERS UNION 


OF AMERICA 


WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, 


INTERNATIONAL 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Delegates 

In Attendance 
Mathew Guinan 
Eugene V. Attreed 
Frank Sheehan 
Paul O’Rourke 
James F. Horst 
John Lopez 
Louis Dwyer, Alt. 
Ellis Van Riper, Alt. 
Andrew J. Kaelin, Alt. 


Joseph A. Fisher 
William J. Pachler 
Harold J. Straub 
William R. Munger 
Patrick McGrath 
James T. Watson 
Reginald Brown 


A. F. Hartung 
William Botkin 

J. E. Dicey 
Harvey R. Nelson 
Tim Sullivan 
Gordon Johnson 
Arley Anderson 
J. E. Fadling 
Howard Gardiner 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Union 


ALABAMA STATE IUC 
ARIZONA STATE IUC 
ARKANSAS STATE IUC 
CALIFORNIA STATE IUC 
COLORADO STATE IUC 


CONNECTICUT STATE IUC 


DELAWARE STATE IUC 
FLORIDA STATE IUC 
GEORGIA STATE IUC 
IDAHO STATE IUC 
ILLINOIS STATE IUC 
INDIANA STATE IUC 
IOWA STATE IUC 
KANSAS STATE IUC 
KENTUCKY STATE IUC 
LOUISIANA STATE IUC 
MAINE STATE IUC 
MARYLAND STATE IUC 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 


Cecil A. Robertson 
Nicholas C. Dragon 
George H. Ellison 
Manuel Dias 

R. C. Anderson 
Mitchell Sviridoff 
Charles Colatriano 
Howard D. Walton 
W. H. Montague, Sr. 
Albert G. Beattie 
Maurice F. McElligott 
Dallas Sells 

Vernon Dale 

H. J. Yount 

Wm. F. Billingsley 
K. G. Flory 

George Jabar 











Union 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE IUC 
MICHIGAN STATE IUC 
MINNESOTA STATE IUC 


MISSISSIPPI STATE IUC 
MISSOURI STATE IUC 
MONTANA STATE IUC 
NEBRASKA STATE IUC 
NEVADA STATE IUC 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE IUC 
NEW JERSEY STATE IUC 
NEW YORK STATE IUC 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE IUC 
NORTH DAKOTA STATE IUC 
OHIO STATE IUC 
OKLAHOMA STATE IUC 
OREGON STATE IUC 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE IUC 
RHODE ISLAND STATE IUC 
SOUTH CAROLINA STATE IUC 
TENNESSEE STATE IUC 
TEXAS STATE IUC 

UTAH STATE IUC 
VERMONT STATE IUC 
VIRGINIA STATE IUC 
WASHINGTON STATE IUC 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE IUC 
WISCONSIN STATE IUC 
WYOMING STATE IUC 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 


1 
1 
1 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 


Salvatore Camelio 
August Scholle 
Rodney C. Jacobson 
Robert E. Hess, Alt. 
J.B. Hanna 

James A. Davis 
James J. Leary 

J. H. Stocker 


Thomas Pitarys 
Paul Krebs 
Louis Hollander 
J. W. Holder 


Jacob Clayman 
Len Yarborough 
George Brown 
Harry Boyer 
Thomas F. Policastro 
L. B. Knox 
Leonard Evans 
Fred Schmidt 
Ormond Konkle 
Morris Driscoll 
Julian F, Carper 
Harold Slater 
Paul Rusen 
Wilbert Walter 
E. S. Krusee 


CITY, COUNTY, DISTRICT 
INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


No. Delegates Delegates 

Union Allotted In Attendance 
BESSEMER IUC, Alabama 1 
BIRMINGHAM IUC, Alabama | Donald D. Stafford 
GADSDEN IUC, Alabama 1 
HUNTSVILLE IUC, Alabama 1 Frank N. Hoffman 
MOBILE IUC, Alabama 2 Lillian J. Schermer 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY IUC, Alabama 1 James W. Battles 
TUSCALOOSA COUNTY IUC, Alabama 1 Carey E. Haigler 
FORT SMITH IUC, Arkansas 1 George Ellison 
GREATER ALAMEDA COUNTY, IUC, 

California James Drury 


Joseph Angelo 
Albert T. Lunceford 


CONTRA COSTA IUC, California 
LOS ANGELES IUC, California 
SACRAMENTO IUC, California 
SAN DIEGO IUC, California 


et et ee ep 


James H. Curry 











No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Union 


SAN FRANCISCO IUC, California 
DENVER IUC, Colorado 
BRIDGEPORT IUC, Connecticut 
BRISTOL IUC, Connecticut 
HARTFORD IUC, Connecticut 
GREATER NAUGATUCK IUC, Connecticut 
LOWER NAUGATUCK IUC, Connecticut 
NEW HAVEN IUC, Connecticut 
STAMFORD IUC, Connecticut 
TORRINGTON IUC, Connecticut 
GREATER WATERBURY IUC, Connecticut 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IUC, D. C. 
DUVAL COUNTY IUC, Florida 
ATLANTA IUC, Georgia 

COOK COUNTY IUC, Illinois 

FOUR COUNTIES IUC, Illinois 

LAKE COUNTY IUC, Illinois 
LASALLE COUNTY IUC, Illinois 
PEORIA IUC, Illinois 

ROCKFORD IUC, Illinois 

ST. CLAIR COUNTY IUC, Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD IUC, Illinois 
TRI-CITY IUC, Illinois 

VERMILLION COUNTY IUC, Illinois 
WILL COUNTY IUC, Illinois 
CASS-MIAMI COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
DEKALB COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
DELAWARE COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
ELKHART COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
EVANSVILLE IUC, Indiana 
FAYETTE COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
FORT WAYNE IUC, Indiana 


HOWARD COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS IUC, Indiana 
LAKE COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
LAPORTE COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
LAWRENCE COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
MADISON COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
NEW CASTLE IUC, Indiana 
RANDOLPH COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
ST. JOSEPH COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
TWIN COUNTIES IUC, Indiana 
VIGO COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
WAYNE COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
BLACK HAWK COUNTY IUC, Iowa 
CEDAR RAPIDS IUC, Iowa 

CERRO GORDO IUC, Iowa 


DES MOINES IUC, Iowa 
31 
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Delegates 
In Attendance 


Arthur Hellender 
Fred C. Pieper 


Lottie Elliott 
Raymond Mengacci 


William Stapleton 


_ E. E, Phelps 


J. L. Monaghan 

C. H. Gillman 
Jesse Lester 
Ellsworth M. Smith 
Sam L. Grogg 
Harvey Pearson 
Robert D. Bollard 


Val Cox 
Frank England 
Lloyd McBride 


Frank Mlaker 


Franz E. Daniel 

John Wells 

Clement Nitka 
Charles Pearce 
George P. Jones 

Roy Newer 

Arthur E. Shull—Alt. 
Daniel S. Bedell 
Timothy Smith 

John Truchan 


John Bartee 
Harold J. Goehring 
Harlon J. Noel 


Stanley Ladd 
James R. Broshears 
Carl Dahl 


Henry J. Henry 
Frank Cronin 


Harry Booth 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Union 


DUBUQUE IUC, Iowa 
OTTUMWA IUC, Iowa 
SIOUX CITY IUC, Iowa 
WEBSTER COUNTY IUC, Iowa 
TOPEKA IUC, Kansas 
WICHITA IUC, Kansas 
BOYD & GREENUP IUC, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE IUC, Kentucky 
PADUCAH AREA IUC, Kentucky 
BALTIMORE IUC, Maryland: 
CENTRAL MARYLAND IUC, Maryland 
WESTERN MARYLAND IUC, Maryland 
BERKSHIRE COUNTY IUC, Massachusetts 
GREATER BOSTON IUC, Massachusetts 
GREATER LAWRENCE IUC, Massachusetts 
GREATER NEW BEDFORD IUC, 
Massachusetts 
NORTH SHORE IUC, Massachusetts 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS IUC, 
Massachusetts 
WORCESTER IUC, Massachusetts 
BAY COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
BERRIEN, CASS, VANBUREN CO. IUC, 
Michigan 
BRANCH COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
CADILLAC COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
CALHOUN COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
DICKINSON COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
GRANT TRAVERSE IUC, Michigan 
GREATER DETROIT & WAYNE IUC, 
Michigan 
EMMET COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
GREATER FLINT IUC, Michigan 
GOGEBIC COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
GRAND TRAVERSE IUC, Michigan 
GREATER INGHAM CO. IUC, Michigan 
IONIA & MONTCALM CO. IUC, Michigan 
IRON COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
JACKSON COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
KALAMAZOO IUC, Michigan 
KENT COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
LEANWEE COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
MACOMB COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
MARQUETTE COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
MONROE COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
PONTIAC & OAKLAND IUC, Michigan 
PORT CITIES IUC, Michigan 
SAGINAW DISTRICT IUC, Michigan 


ST. CLAIR COUNTY IUC, Michigan 
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Delegates 
No. Attendance 


Rudolph Eskovitz 
Ben Henry ‘ 
Edris H. Owens 
Richard Leonard 
Willard Murphy 
James E. Taylor 
Henry Siebert 
Emil Cornett 

Paul R. Christopher 


Glenn R. Brayton 


John J. Horan 
Ralph D. Arivella 


George E. Carignan 


Herman Greenberg 
James B. Lavin 
Herbert T. McCreedy 


Al Barbour 
James A. Morgan 


Charles A. Rogers 
Mike Novak 


Lawrence J. Finnin 
N. A. Zonarich 
Charles A. Rogers 
Elton E. Tubbs 


Victor G. Reuther 
Clarence A. Jackson 
Florence Peterson 
Jack T. Conway 
Barney Hopkins 
Smolie Chatak 
George E. Baker 
Fred V. Haggard 
Brendon Sexton 
John T. Jasper 


Larry Gettlinger 











No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Union 


STURGIS & ST. JOS. CO. IUC, Michigan 
TRI-COUNTIES IUC, Michigan 
WASHTENAW CO. IUC, Michigan 
DULUTH IUC, Minnesota 

HENNEPIN CoO. IUC, Minnesota 

IRON RANGE IUC, Minnesota 

ST. PAUL IUC, Minnesota 

GREATER KANSAS CITY IUC, Missouri 
ST. JOSEPH IUC, Missouri 

ST. LOUIS IUC, Missouri 

LINCOLN IUC, Nebraska 
OMAHA-COUNCIL BLUFFS IUC, Nebraska 
SULLIVAN CO. IUC, New Hampshire 
BERGEN COUNTY IUC, New Jersey 
BURLINGTON CO. IUC, New Jersey 
CENTRAL JERSEY IUC, New Jersey 
ESSEX-W. HUDSON CTS. IUC, New Jersey 
HUDSON CO. IUC, New Jersey 
MIDDLESEX CO. IUC, New Jersey 
PASSAIC CO. IUC, New Jersey 

SOUTH JERSEY IUC, New Jersey 
UNION COUNTY IUC, New Jersey 
GREATER BUFFALO IUC, New York 
DUNKIRK AREA IUC, New York 
FINGER LAKES IUC, New York 
JAMESTOWN AREA IUC, New York 
NEW YORK CITY IUC, New York 
NASSAU & SUFFOLK IUC, New York 
NIAGARA COUNTY IUC, New York 
OSWEGO COUNTY IUC, New York 
ROCHESTER IUC, New York 
SCHENECTADY AREA IUC, New York 
GREATER SYRACUSE IUC, New York 
TROY AREA IUC, New York 


UPPER HUDSON AREA IUC, N. Y. 
GREATER UTICA IUC, New York 
WESTCHESTER IUC, New York 
MECKLENBURG CO. IUC, North Carolina 
AKRON IUC, Ohio 

ALLIANCE IUC, Ohio 
ASHTABULA CO. IUC, Ohio 
BARBERTON IUC, Ohio 

BUTLER IUC, Ohio 

GREATER CINCINNATI IUC, Ohio 
CLEVELAND IUC, Ohio 
COLUMBIANA IUC, Ohio 


FOSTORIA IUC, Ohio 


1 
1 
1 
1 
B 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
a 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Ez 
1 
1 
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1 
Z 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Delegates 
No. Attendance 


Lyle Carr 


Roy L. Reuther 
Stewart M. Hockin 
John G. Bryant 
Nick Krmpotich 
Charles Rafferty 
John R. Capell, Jr. 
William Lewis 
Oscar A. Ehrhardt 


Delmond Garst 


Jeremiah Donovan 
Ernest Sternotti 
Charles Kovacs 
Hugh Caldwell 
Nicholas L. Feola 
Ernst J. Toth 
Christopher J. Frawley 
Frank E. Meloni 
James Trice 
James Miller 
William J. Hart 
John J. Maurillo 
Samuel Olfano 
Morris Iushewitz 


William S. Hilger 
Joseph Lovas 
John H. Cooper 
Sandy Morreale 
John Ewaniszyk 
Joseph C, Killian 
Sylvester Sunningham 
—Alt, 
Sy Cohen 
Joseph P. Molony 
Wilbur Riddett 


Leo E. Dugan 

R. J. McCaulley 
Fred Saverice 
Walter Smethurst 
John G. Vechozane 
Edward B. Hellkamp 
Ellwood S. Dietrich 
Sam Camens 








Union 


FRANKLIN COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
HANCOCK COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
JEFFERSON & HARRISON CO. IUC, 
LICKING CO. IUC, Ohio 

LIMA REGIONAL IUC, Ohio 
LORAIN IUC, Ohio 

MAHONING CO. IUC, Ohio 
MARION CO. IUC, Ohio 
MASSILLON IUC, Ohio 


Allotted 


Ohio 


MIAMI, SHELBY, DARKE CO. IUC, Ohio 


MONTGOMERY CO. IUC, Ohio 


MUSKINGUM COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
PORTAGE COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
PORTSMOUTH IUC, Ohio 
RICHLAND COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
SANDUSKY IUC, Ohio 
SANDUSKY-OTTAWA IUC, Ohio 
STARK COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
GREATER SPRINGFIELD IUC, Ohio 
TOLEDO IUC, Ohio 

TRI-COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
TRUMBELL COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
WASHINGTON COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
OKLAHOMA IUC, Oklahoma 
TULSA IUC, Oklahoma 
PORTLAND IUC, Oregon 
ALLEGHENY VALLEY IUC, Pa. 
ARMSTRONG COUNTY IUC, Pa. 
BEAVER COUNTY IUC, Pa. 
BERKS COUNTY IUC, Pa. 

BLAIR COUNTY IUC, Pa. 

BUCKS COUNTY IUC, Pa. 
BUTLER CO. IUC, Pa. 

CHESTER COUNTY IUC, Pa. 
CLEARFIELD CENTRE CoO. IUC, Pa. 
CRAWFORD COUNTY IUC, Pa. 
DELAWARE COUNTY IUC, Pa. 
ERIE IUC, Pa. 

HARRISBURG REGION IUC, Pa. 
GREATER JOHNSTOWN.IUC, Pa. 
GREENSBURG AREA IUC, Pa. 
LANCASTER CO. IUC, Pa. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY IUC, Pa. 
LEBANON COUNTY IUC, Pa. 
LEHIGH COUNTY IUC, Pa. 
LYCOMING COUNTY IUC, Pa. 
MIFFLIN COUNTY IUC, Pa. 


MONONGAHELA VALLEY IUC, Pa. 
34 
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Delegates 
No. Attendance 


Harry E. Mayfield 


Charles L. Cory 
Harry Winkeljohn 
Eugene Balogh 
Albert Shipka 
John Burke 


Arthur Fagan 
Joseph Kreutzer 
Conrad Grimes—Alt. 
George Turner 

Marie Kemmery 
Wm. R. Staiger 
James L. Young 

Jack Kroll 

Alfred Lopez 

W. E. Wycoff 


Howard H. Rediger 
Harold E, Knapp 
Henry A. Dively 
William V. Lavelle 


R. H. Rackleff 
Jess A. Bell 
John Haser 


Francis McCabe 


Sam Sesti 

Edward F. Haas 

A. C. Shamas 
Frank F, Flatch 
Michael A. Petrak 
Michael Reach 
Julia L. Maietta 
William R. Ewing 
William E. Roberts 
L. H. Jenkins 

Hugh Carcella 
Russell Thomas 
Dick W. Rhea 
Charles Medrick 
George T. Barberio 
Charles A. Engelbach 
George Nejmeh 
Joseph W. Pesotine 
Joseph W. Bailey 


Frank Lasick 

















No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Union 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY IUC, Pa. 
NORTHAMPTON IUC, Pa. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, MONTOUR 

& SNYDER CO. IUC 
PHILADELPHIA IUC, Pa. 
SCRANTON LACKAWANNA IUC, Pa. 
SHENANGO COUNTY IUC, Pa. 
STEEL CITY IUC, Pa. 


TARENTUM DISTRICT IUC, Pa. 

VENANGO COUNTY IUC, Pa. 

WILKES-BARRE IUC, Pa. 

YORK COUNTY IUC, Pa. 

GREATER CHARLESTON IUC, South 
Carolina 

CHATTANOOGA IUC, Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE IUC, Tennessee 

MEMPHIS IUC, Tennessee 

NASHVILLE IUC, Tennessee 

BEXAR COUNTY IUC, Texas 

DALLAS AREA IUC, Texas 

HOUSTON AREA IUC, Texas 

SABINE AREA IUC, Texas 

TARRANT IUC, Texas 

CHITTENDEN COUNTY IUC, Vermont 
BLUE RIDGE IUC, Virginia 
RICHMOND IUC, Virginia 

ROANOKE IUC, Virginia 

TIDEWATER IUC, Virginia 

GRAYS HARBOR IUC, Washington 
SEATTLE-KING CO. IUC, Washington 
SPOKANE COUNTY IUC, Washington 
TACOMA IUC, Washington 

CABELL COUNTY IUC, West Virginia 
HARRISON COUNTY IUC, West Virginia 
KANAWHA COUNTY IUC, West Virginia 
MARION COUNTY IUC, West Virginia 
WHEELING REGION IUC, West Virginia 
WOOD COUNTY IUC, West Virginia 
CHIPPEWA VALLEY IUC, Wisconsin 
DANE COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 

FOND DU LAC, Wisconsin 

KENOSHA COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 
LACROSSE COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 
RACINE COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 
ROCK COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 


SHEBOYGAN COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 
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Delegates 
No. Attendance 


John S. Quarry, Sr. 
William Moran 


Cari Bittler 

Joseph T. Kelley 
Genevieve Patrick 
William C. Nicholson 
Anthony J. Federoff 
Milton Weisberg—aAlt. 
Casmier F. Schultz 
Ross L. Atwell 
Dominic Merolla 
Lloyd B. Harris 


R. E. Starnes 

W. B. Frazier 

E, E. Horton—Alt. 
Reece Derrick 


Victor Ellis 

W. Don Ellinger 
A. R. Hardesty 
Frank McCarty 
Arthur J. Goldberg 


Silas Switzer 

Wm. M. Binford 
Paul S. Keen 
Doctorine C. Phelps 
Julius Wickre 
Irwin L. DeShelter 
Earl Nimz 

John M. Glenn 
George L. Gerner 
George DeNucci 
Miles C. Stanley 


Homer Bussa 


George Rettinger 
Albert Haywood 
Leon Stamey 
Michael Maxin 
Robert J. Davidson 
Fred A. Erchul 
Loren Norman 

F. J. Michel 


Allan Graskamp 








No. Delegates Delegates 



































Union Allotted No. Attendance 
WAUKESHA COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 1 Eugene Kraus 
WINNEBAGO COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin i: 

PUERTO RICO IUC, Puerto Rico z 
1955 
LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 
Number of 
LIU Delagates Delegate 
No. Name and Location Allotted In Attendance 
72 Amalgamated Office Workers 
Detroit, Michigan a D. Elizabeth Averill 
83 United Dairy Workers 
Detroit, Michigan 1 Ralph F. Stoner 
255 United Theater Employees 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 1 Carl A. McPeak 
520 Printing & Paper Trades 
Philadelphia, Pa. x James McCaffrey 
677 United Publication Workers 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Ys Samuel Blumstein 
678 United Optical Workers 
St. Louis, Mo. 1 
798 United Bakery Workers 
McKeesport, Pa. 1 John Brophy 
917 United Sugar Workers 
Sugarland, Texas i § 
934 United Pencil Workers 
New York, N. Y. 1 James F. Beardwood 
984 United Foremen & Supervisors 
LaCrosse, Wis. 1 
998 Licensed Marine Deck Officers 
Portland, Ore. - 
1039 United Dairy Workers 
South Bend, Ind. 1 





1064 United Catering, Restaurant, Bar 
& Hotel Workers 














Detroit, Mich. 1 
1162 United Motion Picture Employees 

Lamarque, Texas 1 Carlin Allen 
1235 United Laundry & Dry Cleaning 

Workers 

Beckley, W. Va. 4 
1242 United Slag Workers 

Pittsburgh, Pa. i George Craig 


1279 United Scrap & Salvage & Waste 
Material Workers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Samuel Sanguigni 











LIU 
No. 


1295 


1308 


1331 


1412 


1413 


1420 


1422 


1474 


1475 


1525 


1612 


1645 


1660 


1670 


1686 


1693 


1694 


1695 


1699 


1700 


1705 


1719 


1727 


Name and Location 


United Creosote Workers 
Addyston, Ohio 





Local Industrial Union 
Flint, Mich. 





United Milling Workers 
Sioux City, Iowa 





United Building Trades 
Anderson, Ind. 





United Veneer & Lumber Workers 





Edinburg, Ind. 
United Sugar Workers 
Mathews, La. 





United Sugar Workers 
Labadieville, La. 





United Sugar Workers 
Raceland, La. 





United Sugar Workers 
Montegut, La. 





United Construction Workers 





South Bend, Ind. 
United Dairy Workers 
Mishawaka, Ind. 





Roosevelt College Office Employees 
Chicago, IIl. 





United Sugar Refinery Workers 
South Boston, Mass. 





CWA-CIO Office Workers 
Washington, D. C. 





United Clerical Workers 





South Bend, Ind. 
United Office Employees 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





United Bank Employees 
New York, N. Y. 





United Clerical Workers 





Washington, D. C. 
United Office Employees 





Portland, Ore. 
United Office Workers 
Columbus, Ohio 





Local Industrial Union 
Whitewater, Wis. 





United Office & Clerical Workers 
Flint, Mich. 





United Office Workers 
Akron, Ohio 
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Delegate 
In Attendance 


Lawrence Finnin 


George Parr 

N. Henry Pelet 
Charles Barranco, Jr. 
John V. Riffe 


James G. Louis 


Richard Hutton 
Walter Schaar 


George Colwell 


John Titone 

Thomas P. Moran : 
Chester Dusten 

John R. Rooney 

Tom Murray 

Douglas A, Fraser 


Beulah M. Burla 
Janet Dunagan—Alt. 


LIU 


No. 


1729 
1731 
1733 


1736 


1738 
1746 
1748 
1752 
1757 
1769 
1771 
1772 
1777 
1779 
1782 
1785 


1788 


1793 


1794 


1805 


1806 


1808 


1811 


Number of 

































































Delegates 

Name and Location Allotted 
Office Workers 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1 
United Office & Clerical Workers 
Toledo, Ohio us 
Community and Social Agency Emp. 
Oakland, Calif. a} 
Federation Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1 
United Office Employees 
Milwaukee, Wis. ui 
United Clerical Workers 
Washington, D. C. a 
Local Industrial Union 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1 
Consolidated Services & Car Drivers 
St. Louis, Mo. 1: 
Financial Employees 
Cleveland, Ohio 1 
United Cooperative Retail & Service 
Eau Claire, Wis. i | 
Warehousemen and Drivers 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1 
Un. Office & Clerical Workers 
Pe TE 8 eS SE cee Pore 2 
Duluth Fur Workers 
Duluth, Minn. 1 
United Office Workers 
Richmond, Va. 1 
Office Employees 
Grand Rapids, Mich. “f 
Associated Auto Salesmen 
Akron, Ohio 1 
CWA Office Employees 
Dallas, Texas 1 
Un. Publishing Emp. 
New York, N. Y. 1 
United Office & Clerical Workers 
Cleveland, Ohio 1 
Amalgamated Office Workers 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1 
United Clerical Workers 
Waterbury, Conn. 1 
United Dairy Workers 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1 
United Bay Area Office Workers 
pen Prevewen (Calf... 4 
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Delegate 
In Attendance 


Sylvia A. Yuster 


Oral L. Garrison 


Sylvester Graham 


Arlanda Ryan 


Robert Oliver 
John Rosenkrantz 
John Cuniff 

T. D. DuCuennois 


Lillian Sherwood 


Robert W. Starnes 
Michael Mann 
Louis Eiben 
William J. Widman 


Mary Belcinski 








LIU 


No. 


1812 


1813 


1814 


1818 


1819 


1820 


1821 





Number of 


Delegates Delegate i 
Name and Location Allotted In Attendance | 
Virgin Islands Labor Union 
St. Thomas, V. I., U.S.A. cccccccossoccccsseosessee 1 Austin O. King 
Oraldo A. Wilson—Alt. 
Federation of Shorthand Reporters 











New York, N. Y. 1 | 
CIO Sabine Area 
Port Arthur, Temes —........__ 2. 1 Mrs. R. Z. Dutton 
United Ribbon Workers 

New York, N. Y. 1 

United Electrical Products Workers 

Miami, Fla. 1 

United Office Employees 

Cornwell Heights, Pa. occ. cccccsscsessssne i. 

Alaska Fishermen’s Union 

Seattle 11, Wash. 1 William J. Smith 





. .. On motion of Committee Secretary Moran, duly seconded, the report 
of the Credentials Committee was unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The Secretary at this time will present the 
names of the balance of the Convention committees for the consideration of 
the Convention; Brother Carey. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


. . . Secretary Carey announced the appointment of the following com- 
mittees which were approved as read: 


RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE 


JOSEPH W. CHILDS, Rubber, Chairman 
RUSSELL TAYLOR, Shoeworkers 
WILLARD TOWNSEND, Transport Service Employees 
MAX GREENBERG, Retail, Wholesale 
GUSTAV FABER, Transport Workers 
JOSEPH A. FISHER, Utility 

MATTHEW SMITH, MESA 

HERBERT L. DAGGETT, Marine Engineers 
WILLIAM GILLEN, Insurance 

MORRIS PIZER, Furniture 

CLIFFORD ROTHERY, NABET 


OFFICER’S REPORT COMMITTEE 
O. A. KNIGHT, Oil, Chairman 
L. S. BUCKMASTER, Rubber, Secretary 
ANTHONY J. FEDEROFF, GCEOC 
JOSEPH COLLIS, ANG 
I. W. ABEL, Steel 
SAM H. SCOTT, Stone & Allied Products 
EMIL MAZEY, UAW 
JACOB POTOFSKY, Clothing Workers 
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M. HEDLEY STONE, Maritime Union 
RALPH HELSTEIN, Packinghouse 
WILLIAM POLLOCK, Textile 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


JOHN V. RIFFE, Chairman 

JOHN J. MORAN, CWA 

ERNEST HEBERT, Barbers 

KARL FELLER, Brewery 

HARRY BLOCK, IUE 

BURL W. PHARES, Glass 

JOHN GROGAN, Marine and Shipbuilding 
T. M. McCORMICK, Oil 

HARRY SAYRE, Paperworkers 
WILLIAM STEINBERG, ARA 

A. F. HARTUNG, Woodworkers 
JOHN BLACKBURN, Lithographers 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I am now privileged to call upon my good 
friend, Vice President of the Rubberworkers, Brother Joe Childs. 


REPORT OF RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE 

. . . Committee Chairman Childs submitted the following report on behalf 
of the Committee: 

RULE 1. The Convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 A.M. and 
adjourn at 12:30 P.M.; reconvene at 2 P.M. and adjourn at 5:30 P.M. 

RULE 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive use 
of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned to them. 

RULE 3. No member of the Convention shall speak more than once on 
the same question until all who desire to speak shall have been heard. 
Speeches shall be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the 
floor more than twice, except by consent of the majority. 

RULE 4. On questions coming up before the Convention a roll call shall 
be taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) percent of the 
membership, as evidenced by the records of the Secretary of the Convention. 

RULE 5. Any member of the Convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the Convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense, and for the second offense the presiding officer shall 
have his name stricken from the rolls of the Convention as a delegate and 
his conduct shall be reported to his constituents by the Secretary of the 
Convention. 

RULE 6. The Convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, except 
when a motion is made to table and there are amendments appended to the 
original motion. The motion to table shall then apply to the amendment 
or amendments, and it shall require a new motion to table the original mo- 
tion. 

RULE 7. When a motion to table is made the motion shall not be put 
until the introducer of the original motion is given an opportunity to speak 
on the question. 

RULE 8. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior con- 
sideration. 

RULE 9. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request of the 
delegates introducing them. 
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The order of business for the Seventeenth Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations shall be as follows: 
. Report of Credentials Committee 
. Appointment of Committees 
Report of Rules and Order Committee 
. Report of Officers 
. Report of Committee on Officer’s Report 
. Report on Resolutions and Constitution 
. Adjournment 
. .. Upon motion duly seconded, the report of the Rules and Order Com- 
mittee was adopted unanimously. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I now call upon the Secretary of the Convention 
for a letter. 


NOuUPWD eH 


COMMUNICATIONS 
... Secretary Carey read the following communication. 
HARRY S. TRUMAN 
Federal Reserve Bank Building 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 
October 22, 1955 
Dear Walter: 

I certainly wish I could attend the convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations on December first and second, the final convention before the 
merger with the American Federation of Labor. I cannot be present, how- 
ever, because I am already scheduled for appearances in St. Louis on those 
days. 

The fact that the CIO and the AFL have gotten together to form a solid 
front is, I believe, one of the finest things that has happened in our labor 
movement. 

With no pretense of being political organizations, the labor groups in this 
country usually know what is best for their welfare, and their members, as 
free agents, use good judgment in electing public officials. I hope that will 
always be the case in this great republic of ours. 

Please express my regrets to the convention and tell them I hope it will 
be possible for me to meet with them later in a combined meeting of the CIO 
and AFL. 

Sincerely yours 
/s/ HARRY S. TRUMAN 
Mr. Walter P. Reuther, President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
718 Jackson Place, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
SOUVENIR BOOK 
SECRETARY CAREY: Copies of our souvenir book will be distributed 


this afternoon. 
. . . At 12:10 o’clock, following announcements by Secretary Carey, the 


Convention recessed to reconvene at 2 o’clock p.m. 
REPORT OF PRESIDENT REUTHER 
The Report of President Walter P. Reuther to the 17th Constitutional 
Convention of the CIO, follows... 
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Report to the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
By Walter P. Reuther, President 


Greetings: 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations approaches 
its 17th Constitutional Convention with pride in its 
achievements during the past year and during the 
twenty years since the CIO was formed. 

During this past year, the CIO has moved far down 
the road toward unity with the American Federation 
of Labor. From the Merger Agreement, signed at 
Miami Beach, Florida, on February 9, 1955, the unity 
process has moved steadily toward its objective of a 
single democratic free trade union organization in the 
United States. 

The 17th Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations thus represents a conven- 
tion of transition. We stand on the threshold, as 
amalgamation with the American Federation of Labor 
approaches, of great new opportunities for service to 
our nation and all its people. 

The progress toward unity, the problems of unity, 
the opportunities that unity makes possible, are re- 
viewed in detail in a later section of this report. (See 
Page 9.) 

Suffice it to say that in the year since our 1954 
Convention at Los Angeles, the CIO has once again 
proven its internal unity, its essential strength, its con- 
structive approach to the great issues of our day. 

During these past twelve months, we have carried on 
our activities in the great tradition of CIO. In the 
leadership and in the rank-and-file, the CIO has given 
new meaning to the concept that what is good for 
America is good for the CIO and, indeed, for the 
entire labor movement. To a highly significant degree, 
the CIO has represented “Citizenship in Operation”. 

As we approach this 17th Constitutional Convention, 
we can well be proud of our wholesome contributions 
to American life. 

In the twenty years since 1935, the CIO has brought 
industrial unionism to millions of American workers 
in our nation’s basic industries. 

The CIO, through its organizing activities, has been 
a prime factor in the growth of union membership 
from three million to fifteen million since 1935. 
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Gains for Workers 


The CIO’s affiliated unions have registered improve- 
ments for their members through the collective bar- 
gaining process, to a degree that few would have pre- 
dicted twenty short years ago. Through collective 
bargaining by our industrial unions, wages have risen 
dramatically; seniority and grievance machinery have 
been strengthened; pensions, health and welfare funds; 
vacations with pay and other so-called fringe benefits 
have become accepted as a vital part of our industrial 
system. 

Guaranteed annual wages have been translated from 
theory to reality. A shorter work week must obviously 
be our next major goal if Americans are to reap the 
full benefits of the tremendous productivity which the 
skill of workers, the ability of management and the 
tremendous technological improvements of the scien- 
tific community are making possible. 

The CIO has helped make labor far more effective 
in the realm of political action and legislative activity 
than ever before. 

The CIO has helped advance the cause of civil rights 
for every American. Early, we recognized that the 
rights of a majority are endangered if the rights of a 
minority are threatened or ignored. Acting fearlessly 
on that principle, the CIO, together with other groups 
of forward-looking citizens, has been in the forefront 
of every democratic campaign for extended civil 
rights and civil liberties. We have gone far to break 
down the evil barriers of discrimination based on race, 
creed, color or sex. 

In the communities of the nation, the CIO has played 
a prime role in developing close and ever more friendly 
relationships with the farmers, school teachers, clergy- 
men, small business people, professional men and 
women—with every group that recognizes the prob- 
lems of our century and seeks to solve them by provid- 
ing a better life for all the people. 


Fight for Democracy 


The CIO has fought the ugly forces of communism 
and other forms of totalitarianism at home and 
abroad. Through the CIO, labor in America has been 
able to play a strengthened role in the realm of in- 
ternational affairs. We have given every support to 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
in its efforts to build trade unionism and higher living 
standards for workers in other countries and, particu- 
larly in the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

We have reiterated time and again our wholehearted 
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belief that economic and moral assistance represent 
the basic contribution which America can make to the 
achievement of a world of peace, bread and freedom. 
We have supported military defenses which are neces- 
sary to give our allies and uncommitted nations the 
needed assistance to resist totalitarian aggression so 
that they can have the time to build internal strength 
and freedom, in the long run the only certain defense 
against totalitarianism. 


During the past year, the CIO has continued its 
policy of supporting the Eisenhower Administration 
when we believe its policies and programs are right 
and of offering constructive criticism when, in our 
judgment, those programs are wrong or harmful to 
the best interests of the American public. We regret 
only that the policies of the Administration have been 
so sharply directed toward the welfare of special 
interests rather than toward the public as a whole 
that frequent criticism has been necessary. 


We can be thankful, however, that during this fate- 
ful and crucial period, President Eisenhower has with- 
stood the illness which struck him in Denver; and we 
share with every other American our gratitude that 
he is regaining his health. We recognize our Pres- 
ident as a great American whose services to our coun- 
try, during his years in military life and as the Presi- 
dent, have always been motivated by a true and funda- 
mental sense of American patriotism. 


Two Losses 


During 1955, the CIO suffered two grievious losses. 


Shortly after our 1954 Convention, CIO Vice Presi- 
dent James G. Thimmes, who was also the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United Steelworkers of America, passed 
on. James Thimmes had devoted most of his adult life 
to the building of strong democratic trade unions. His 
services to the CIO had been many and varied, and he 
carried his responsibilities with dignity and honor. His 
name will always be in our memories. 


Another grievous loss was the death of Carlton W. 
Werkau, a member of the CIO Executive Board and 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Communications Work- 
ers of America. ‘Slim’ Werkau was a credit to his 
union and to the labor movement as a whole. He 
knew the problems of labor and the nation and he 
worked with enthusiasm and effectiveness to help 


‘build our unions and the influence of our movement. 


His untimely death was a great loss to all of us. 
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Steelworkers win big wage package after 12-hour strike. 

Pres. David J. McDonald and U. S. Steel Vice President 

John Stephens (left) sign contract as USWA Sec.-Treas. 
I. W. Abel watches over McDonald’s shoulder. 


Economic Progress 


During the past year, the unions of the CIO have 
continued their great contributions to our national 
economic progress. 


New contracts in every industry reflect the de- 
termination of the CIO and its unions to win for work- 
ers an adequate share in the nation’s prosperity and 
to seek a continuing stable relationship between the 
ability of the country to produce and the ability of the 
country to consume the products of our factories and 
farms. 


Without question, the most dramatic manifestation 
of this progress was the contracts won by my own 
union, the United Automobile Workers, with the vari- 
ous auto manufacturers. The UAW-CIO, in gaining 
the guaranteed wage, as well as a host of other eco- 
nomic benefits at Ford, General Motors and other 
auto companies, recognized that we had made an 
historic first step—and that this first step will un- 
doubtedly be followed in varying forms by other unions 
and other industries. In gaining acceptance of the 
principle that industry must help to build a fuller 
measure of economic security against the hazards of 
unemployment and layoffs, the United Automobile 
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Workers won a point the importance of which cannot 
be minimized. The Guaranteed Annual Wage is a force 
for economic stability and economic growth and the 
meee beginning of a tremendous barrier against recession 
and depression with all the hardships that they entail 


By : 
Walter P. for the workers of America. 
Reuther Another forward economic advance was the very 


substantial wage increases won by the United Steel- 
workers of America in its negotiations with the various 
steel companies. The Steelworkers in their bargain- 
ing, under a wage reopening clause in the Union’s two- 
year contract, brought significant gains to hundreds of 
thousands of workers in the steel industry and related 
industries. The subsequent Guaranteed Annual Wage 
agreement negotiated by the Steel union with the var- 
ious big can companies, while differing in a number of 
respects from those negotiated in the auto industry, 
gave strong and significant impetus to the concept that 
workers must be protected from the hardships and 
hazards of unemployment. 


In other industries, the unions affiliated with the 
CIO have registered impressive gains and victories 
through the collective bargaining process. It is a trib- 
ute to the maturity and responsibility of our unions 
and to the steadfast loyalty which the members have 
given their organizations that a high proportion of 
these agreements have been negotiated without need 
to resort to strikes. 





GUARANTEED WAGE: United Auto Workers won prin- 

ciple of guaranteed annual wages after long contract 

negotiations with Ford Motor Co. Here, UAW Pres. 
Reuther and Ford Vice-Pres. Bugas sign the pact. 
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Employers’ Resistance 


But in a number of cases, corporation managements 


have demonstrated a stubborn refusal to face up to 
the responsibilities of our economic democracy. In 
these cases, the corporations have preferred economic 
jungle fighting rather than working out with the unions 
of their workers reasonable and rational agreements 
based on economic needs. 

In the South, the Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica conducted a long and impressive strike which won 
the wholehearted support of unions throughout the 
country for the protection of elementary union rights 
which the management of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Company had sought to snatch away. The vic- 
torious conclusion of this strike, which in large part 
was conducted in small cities and towns in a number 
of states, was a real tribute to the strength and spirit 
of the CWA. 


ALL THAT 





UAW-CIO strikers dramatized their long batile against 
anti-union Kohler Co. 


The Packinghouse Workers, organizing among some 
of the lowest paid and most exploited workers in the 
nation, were forced to conduct long strikes in a num- 
ber of isolated communities for the elementary princi- 
ples to which free and democratic unionism is com- 
mitted. It is to the credit of these unions and their 
members that, despite attempts at intolerance and 
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physical violence, the strikers’ ranks held firm and 
their objectives were gained. 

In New England, the Textile Workers Union—during 
a year of general industrial prosperity—was forced to 
go on strike to protect its existing wage standards 
from shortsighted employers who sought to diminish, 
rather than improve, the workers’ economic status. 
Thanks to the great traditions of the TWUA-CIO and 
the militance of its members, these reactionary efforts 
were repelled. 

The United Automobile Workers has, for almost two 
years, been conducting a strike against perhaps the 
most vicious and backward corporation management 
in the country—that of the Kohler Company at She- 
boygan, Wisconsin. The solidarity of the workers and 
the help they have received not only from the UAW- 
CIO but from other unions throughout the country 
have helped the workers to maintain their ranks 
against a corporation whose objective is to break our 
union. 

And in Indiana, the management of the Perfect 
Circle Corporation—a management closely allied to 
high officials of the Republican Administration— 
brought about the use of force and violence against 
UAW-CIO members fighting to protect their jobs and 
to win improved conditions. The UAW-CIO feels 
certain that these strikes will end in ultimate victory 
for the workers. 


Legislative Activities 

As in the past, the CIO devoted itself to advancing 
the welfare of the people through the passage of desir- 
able social and economic legislation. 

While a final appraisal of the record of the 84th 
Congress will be possible only a year from now, there 
is no question that the record to date has not yet 
measured up to the mandate of the 1954 elections. 
The 84th Congress in its attempt to enact sound legis- 
lation was handicapped by the absence of real leader- 
ship from the White House and by actual obstacles 
created by Administration forces. As a result, the 
record to date has been a mingled combination of 
accomplishments and disappointments. 

The Republican Administration has publicized a self- 
appraisal viewpoint that “it is conservative in eco- 
nomic matters, liberal in human matters.” But the 
record of the Administration indicates that the Re- 
publican Administration is, in fact, conservative in 
human matters, conservative in economic matters, and 
“liberal” only to the special interests: big corporations, 
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the families of great wealth, the great land-owning 
interests, the utilities, the big bankers. 

In my Report to the 1954 Convention, I wrote that 
the “84th Congress meets to face a challenge. The 
challenge consists of obvious needs of our country 
in the field of economics, social welfare, civil liberties 
and civil rights . . . We shall insist . . . that the 84th 
Congress recognize its responsibilities by moving 
promptly and effectively to remedy the ills against 
which the people protested at the ballot box and the 
voting machine.” 

At this half-way mark in the 84th Congress, it is 
clear that largely because of Republican obstruction- 
ism and lack of Administration leadership, the 84th 
Congress has not yet been able to meet its challenges. 

In the first year of its legislative activity, the 84th 
Congress did, of course, produce some heartening ac- 
complishments. 

Most important, perhaps, was the vote of the Con- 
gress to raise the minimum wage to $1.00 an hour. 
That increase represented a step—but, by no means, 
a complete one—toward the obvious need for a 
minimum wage of $1.25 an hour; but the victory for 
low-wage workers was even more impressive in view 
of the adamant and stubborn belief by the Adminis- 
tration that the minimum wage should be increased 
only to 90¢. In addition, we could only express severe 
disappointment that the Administration, having on a 
number of occasions voiced its belief in the imperative 
necessity of extending the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, limited itself to indecisive, unrealistic 
face-saving gestures on this matter. 

The enactment of the $1.00 minimum wage was a 
further step toward the elimination of human exploita- 
tion in present-day America. Labor will continue its 
fight to bring the minimum wage to a more realistic 
level and to implement the Fair Labor Standards Act 
by broadening the coverage, eliminating loopholes and 
improving the enforcement of the Act. 

A sound advance was the improvement in the social 
security statute, voted by the House and not yet acted 
upon by the Senate. It is certainly to be hoped that 
these improvements will be voted into law by the 84th 
Congress before it adjourns next year. 


Give-Aways Checked 


We can be grateful that the Administration’s give- 
away program—symbolized by the Dixon-Yates deal 
and by the bankers’ programs for highways and schools 
—has been substantially slowed down. America needs 
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electric power, roads and schools; America can build 
for itself those needed power facilities, roads and 
schools efficiently and at rock-bottom cost without need 
for tremendous bonuses to the banking community. 

The past year has fortunately witnessed a gratifying 
decline in the hysteria of McCarthyism. The censure 
of the Wisconsin senator by his colleagues and his loss 
of committee chairmanships and subcommittee chair- 
manships have helped to bring about more sane per- 
spectives about our national problems. 

The year has witnessed in gratifying form a renewal 
and a rebuilding of our faith in our fundamental demo- 
cratic institutions and in the basic freedoms which are 
the true foundation of our American society. Even 
though McCarthyism appears to be in eclipse, we must 
remain vigilant so that we may continue to protect our 
civil liberties and forestall any possible resurgence of 
the evil hysteria which did so much to harm our 
United States at home and in the eyes of the millions 
of people in other countries. 


Future Legislative Goals 


In the year ahead, labor will, I am sure, continue to 
fight for the legislative objectives which we recognize 
to be necessary and good for all the people of America. 

We shall call upon the Congress to pass more equit- 
able tax legislation, so that the tax burden may be 
more equitably distributed among all groups of the 
population rather than, as now, falling most heavily 
on the millions of lower-income families. Tax reforms 
are morally right and economically sound. 

Our country needs to build at least two million 
homes a year if we are to make progress toward the 
abolition of urban and rural slums and the establish- 
ment of decent homes for every American family. 

We need hundreds of thousands of new school class- 
rooms to make possible decent education for our 
constantly growing younger generation; an education 
commensurate with the requirements of our complex 
civilization is all but impossible in a tragically high 
proportion of today’s crowded and outmoded schools. 

A highway program that will serve the needs of 
every group and every population in the country is 
long overdue and must be embarked upon at once if 
our country is to avoid a perpetual and costly traffic 
jam. 

The government must put a halt to the give-away 
programs that have been the number one objective of 
the so-called “Cadillac Crusade” since 1953; our nat- 
ural resources are too precious, too much a part of 
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the heritage of all people, to be distributed to special 
interests by their cronies in high places in the Admin- 
istration. 


Taft-Hartley Act 


The Taft-Hartley Act remains on the law books, 
a sword constantly hanging over the head of our 
free democratic trade unions. Taft-Hartley has, with- 
out question, given rise to intimidation and coercion 
by corporations against unorganized workers seeking 
to build democratic unions. In many parts of the coun- 
try, its arbitrary provisions have hurt and hindered 
collective bargaining in many industries and have 
damaged constructive union activities, such as the 
Maritime Union hiring halls, which have become rec- 
ognized as beneficial institutions not only for the work- 
ers and companies involved but for the entire com- 
munity. It is clear today, as it has been clear since 
Taft-Hartley was passed in 1947, that this is a bad 
law and, to an increasing degree, badly administered 
by a majority of the National Labor Relations Board. 
The Taft-Hartley Act must be quickly amended to 
remove the worst of its repressive features; and our 
goal continues to be its ultimate repeal and the enact- 
ment of fair and equitable labor-management legisla- 
tion. 


Program for Farmers 


During the past year, the farmers of America have 
been afflicted by a depression which has caused 
financial hardship for millions of families on small and 
middle-sized farms. 

The callous and shortsighted programs of the Re- 
publican Administration—as voiced by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson and seconded by the President him- 
self—have caused serious hurt to the farm community. 

The CIO has always recognized that the interests 
of farmers and workers are closely related. We know 
that when farm incomes are down, farmers are less 
able to buy the products of the factories. Thus, the 
farm depression has a serious and direct impact upon 
the welfare of workers in the cities and towns. 

The CIO’s program has always been, and it has 
been reaffirmed a number of times during the past 
year, for a common sense farm policy that will benefit 
all the farmers, not merely the proprietors of great 
farm factories. 

The CIO believes that no part of the American com- 
munity can progress in any real and permanent sense 
except as the whole of the American people make 
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progress. We have said many times that we will make 
our progress only with all other elements of the 
community, not at their expense. 


We have never been blind to the fact that farm 
prosperity is essential to the prosperity of industrial 
workers and the nation. We are confident that the 
day is not far off when farm organizations and an 
overwhelming majority of legislators from rural areas 
will realize that the reverse of this is also true—that 
the farmers of the nation can prosper only as the 
working men and women who purchase the products 
of the farm are also prospering. 


CIO Gravely Concerned 


Because of these considerations, the CIO has been 
greatly concerned over developments in the farm 
economy over the last two years. The present Admin- 
istration by its own declarations is quite clearly com- 
mitted to a deliberate program of driving farm prices 
down. Since it came to office, it has succeeded only 
too well in realizing this aim. Farm prices, cash 
receipts from farm marketing and the realized net 
income of farm operators have all moved markedly 
downward. 

Admittedly, the farm problem is complicated and 
even the experts may hold differing opinions over the 
best way to solve it. But of one conclusion there can 
be no intelligent challenge: a drop in farm income of 
$1.6 billion over a two-year period with the end not 
yet in sight does not indicate a sound financial condi- 
tion. It is not sound for agriculture and it is not sound 
for the national economy as a whole. The Commerce 
Department has estimated that a $1 billion drop in 
farm income results in a drop of $240 million in farm 
spending for buildings and machinery. 

This cutback has already been felt, and its effects 
are cumulative. It is important to remember just 
how important farm purchases are in our total econ- 
omy. Farmers normally use more steel in a year than 
goes into the output of automobiles; more petroleum 
than any other industry; enough raw rubber annually 
to put tires on six million cars; and enough electricity 
to meet the needs of the cities of Chicago, Detroit, 
Houston and Baltimore combined. Agriculture also 
consumes great quantities of chemicals and other 
materials. Thus, it is clear why agricultural pur- 
chasing power must be maintained if a faltering farm 
economy is not once again to drag the rest of the econ- 
omy into a farm-led depression. 

What the Administration and its “trickle-down” 
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economists fail to understand about present-day econ- 
omic needs is that as the productivity of our economy 
rises, the incomes of both farm and city families must 
continually rise if they are to be able to buy the in- 
creasing flow of goods and services which the rising 
efficiency of our industrial system makes possible. 
Our present troubles are due to the fact that too much 
of the profits have been going to the top and staying 
there. Wages and farm incomes have not risen fast 
enough to keep up with rising production. 

The CIO regards the growing concentration of the 
production of food and fiber in our larger farms as a 
most crucial farm problem facing the nation. Our 
concern with the farm program other than that it be 
adequate to our needs is that it bring the greatest 
degree of prosperity to the greatest number of farm- 
ers. It is now clear that the farm price support pro- 
gram, which we favor, cannot alone meet the needs 
of the vast majority of them. 

Actually, the CIO is not ready to accept the notion 
that we have a farm “surplus” so long as millions of 
our families are living on diets that are below the 
safety line. Nor can we regard abundant food produc- 
tion as a calamity so long as half the world goes to bed 
hungry every night and all of our output couldn’t 
begin to fed the world’s hungry nations adequately. 
The over-all need for the food we produce is clearly 
evident. Instead of cutting back production, we must 
devise more efficient uses for that portion of our 
harvest that is surplus to our own national needs. 
Rather than blaming our farmers for “inefficiency” 
as Secretary Benson has done, we should be grateful 
for the enterprise they have shown in producing abun- 
dance. 

A real farm program benefitting the people of agri- 
culture and the people of labor is necessary and desir- 
able. It will not be solved by the unsound programs 
enunciated by Secretary Benson. It will not be solved 
by the Secretary’s ridiculous propaganda that workers 
will suffer if farmers are prosperous and the equally 
vicious propaganda that farmers will suffer if workers 
are prosperous. 

America can have and needs prosperous workers and 
prosperous farmers; and we are determined to work 
out programs to build prosperity of workers and farm- 
ers, alike. 


State Legislation 


During the past year, the CIO has been concerned 
with the problems of legislation in the various states 
as well as in the national Congress. 
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Our unions and our councils have fought whole- 
heartedly against the vicious, mis-named right-to-work 
law proposals that big business organizations have been 
sponsoring in a number of the states. 

These misleading laws, which strike directly at the 
principle of union security and at the ability of work- 
ers to organize into unions, are already on the statute 
books in a number of the less industrialized states. We 
shall continue our efforts to prevent the passage of 
anti-union security laws in any other states and will 
work to win the repeal of these ill-considered statutes 
in the states which have already adopted them. 


The CIO has consistently expressed its belief that 
the unemployment compensation system must be 
treated as the national problem which it is. And we 
have lent our support to move toward a rational, na- 
tional approach to this problem. At the same time, 
we have worked to improve existing unemployment 
compensation statutes in all of the various states. In 
too many states, the unemployment compensation 
statutes have been administered not for the workers 
but for the companies. Benefits have lagged; and ad- 
ministrative and statutory requirements for qualifica- 
tion have served to prevent many workers from receiv- 
ing their just compensation when unemployment hits. 
In addition, there is need for state action to coordinate 
the unemployment compensation statutes with the 
guaranteed annual wage agreements which have al- 
ready been negotiated and which, I am confident, will 
extend to other industries during the next few years. 


Labor’s Political Action 


We must also prepare to resist wholeheartedly the 
efforts by corporation lobbyists and reactionary poli- 
ticians to deprive labor of its basic political rights. A 
bill designed to hamstring political action work by 
unions in Wisconsin has already been passed and will 
be challenged in the courts. A similar effort was made 
in Ohio and in some other states. 

In Michigan, this attack on labor’s political rights 
took the form of an indictment against the United 
Automobile Workers for an alleged violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act’s provisions on political action. This 
indictment, which has no merit in the facts and which 
was clearly designed to limit and inhibit labor’s polit- 
ical action work, will, I am sure, result in a victory for 
the UAW-CIO. 

1955 has been, in most states, an “off year”. But 
the work of our Political Action Committee at the na- 
tional level, in the unions, in the states and cities and 
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towns, continues. The CIO-PAC has gained valuable 
experience and know-how in thousands of communities 
throughout the United States. There is no question 
that this political experience, this interest in true 
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Automation—And Its Effects 


Throughout the past twelve months, it has become 
increasingly obvious that America stands at the 
threshold of a Second Industrial Revolution—an in- 
dustrial revolution brought about by the rapid produc- 
tion into American industry of automation. The use of 
automatic machinery, automatically controlled, is pro- 
ducing rapid changes in the methods of manufacturing, 
of distribution, of many clerical operations and in the 
structure of business organizations as a whole. The 
radical change produced by automation is its tendency 
to displace the worker entirely from the direct opera- 
tion of the machine through the use of automatic 
controlled devices through which whole batteries of 
machines, and in some cases almost whole factories 
and offices can be operated according to predetermined 
automatic controls and with a tremendously reduced 
number of workers. 

The CIO has been sharply cognizant of the tremend- 
ous impact that automation almost inevitably will pro- 
duce in American industry and our society as a whole. 
During 1955 the CIO conducted an automation con- 
ference at which a number of CIO officers, together 
with public officials, engineers and students of the 
automation process, expressed their views on the sub- 
ject of automation. 

We were gratified when in the autumn of 1955 a 
Joint Congressional Committee under the leadership 
of Representative Wright Patman (D., Tex.) conducted 
a series of hearings on the effects of automation on the 
American scene. 

Testifying at those hearings on behalf of the CIO, 
I expressed the CIO’s viewpoint that we welcome auto- 
mation for its tremendous productive benefits and for 
the freedom from the monotonous drudgery of many 
jobs that automation can bring. But it is clear that 
we must do all in our power to make sure that the 
potential abundance which the new technology can 
produce will be used with social wisdom to improve 
our standards of living and welfare and to provide in- 
creased leisure for all Americans. It is clear that the 
increasing adoption of automatic processes by many 
industries and business organizations can easily make 
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possible a four-day work week, longer vacation periods 
and opportunities for earlier retirement, as well as an 
advanced increase in our material standards of living. 


But the long-range benefits of automation can be 
negated by the short-run hardships—and even disaster 
—that can come to workers and their families if the 
Government, industry and labor do not properly plan 
necessary economic and social adjustments to the auto- 
mation process. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers and some business spokesmen expressed 
blind faith that some form of “magic carpet economics” 
will take care of all these problems as the use of auto- 
mation increases. These proponents of a do-nothing 
program blind themselves to the facts. There is no 
reason for believing, on the basis of the facts at our 
disposal, that the growth of the electronics industry 
as it moves steadily toward the production of greater 
quantities of automatically controlled products can 
automatically absorb the workers who may be dis- 
placed from their jobs in factories and offices by new 
electronic automatic equipment. A recent Department 
of Labor study has shown, for instance, that “the 
electronics output in 1952 was 275 percent greater than 
in 1947, but was produced by only 40 percent more 
workers.” 

Clearly there is no assurance that we will have 
automatic immediate employment and social adjust- 
ments to the widespread introduction of automation. 
Clearly the trend toward automation must be accom- 
panied by a whole series of governmental programs 
dealing directly with the effects of automation on 
workers and communities, and on broad public pro- 
grams designed to translate the benefits of automa- 
tion into improving economic and social welfare. 


Civil Rights 

The past year has seen substantial advances in the 
field of civil rights. The CIO, through its Civil Rights 
Committee and our various affiliated unions and in- 
dustrial union councils, which have all worked to im- 
prove and strengthen the civil rights of minority 
groups, can well take pride in its record of fighting for 
a higher morality in the treatment of minorities of 
every kind. 

The action of the U. S. Supreme Court in implement- 
ing the 1954 school non-segregation decision and in ex- 
tending the field of non-discrimination from schools 
to public ‘parks and other public facilities has made 
a major contribution to the growth of our American 
democracy. 
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The unions of the CIO have continued active in 
fighting discrimination within the factories and mills 
and in giving greater meaning to the civil rights pro- 
grams throughout the community. 

Our national progress toward ending discrimina- 
tion and intolerance is a heartening reaffirmation of 
the best spirit of our American democracy; and the 
CIO, together with its affiliated organizations, can well 
be proud of our role in making possible the necessary 
steps toward the eventual abolition of bias in America. 


Philip Murray Foundation 


During 1955, the Philip Murray Memorial Founda- 
tion—which had been created by the CIO following 
the untimely death of our beloved president in 1952— 
concluded its activities, having contributed close to 
$1,000,000 to a number of organizations whose activi- 
ties were consonant with the liberal and humanitarian 
ideals of Philip Murray. 

On behalf of the Philip Murray Memorial Founda- 
tion and the CIO, a delegation—comprising Vice 
President Beirne and myself—visited Israel in Sep- 
tember 1955 to dedicate the Philip Murray Trade 
Union and Cultural Center at Elath, the southern- 
most community in the state of Israel. 

This splendid building, in a community rising out of 
the desert on the frontiers of Israel, was made pos- 
sible by a gift from the Murray Foundation and from 
Histadrut, the democratic trade union movement of 
Israel. 

The visit to Israel served to reaffirm the warm fra- 
ternal relationships which the CIO has always had 
with Histadrut; and the CIO delegation was, by its 
presence, a symbol of the close friendship between the 
workers and people of America for their brothers in 
the young democratic state of Israel which gained its 
independence less than ten years ago. Like previous 
CIO delegations which visited that country, we were 
impressed with the great democratic spirit manifested 
in a nation building a new and humanitarian society 
in an area of the world which for too long has been 
under the domination of reactionary feudal groups. 

After the visit to Israel, I had the opportunity to 
visit Tunisia, a country in the final stages of winning 
its freedom from the shackles of outmoded colonial- 
ism. The visit to Tunisia brought about an oppor- 
tunity to renew the traditional friendship between the 
CIO and the young and growing democratic unions of 
that country; and in Tunisia as in Israel, the CIO has 
won friendship and respect through its long-time devo- 
tion to the cause of progress toward higher living 
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standards and freedom for all peoples. In many areas 
of the world where American governmental policy— 
through equivocation, confusion or alignment with 
privileged minorities or outside interests—has won 
little enthusiasm from the people, the CIO has gained 
deep admiration as a champion of the liberal attitude 
in both domestic and international affairs. 


The International Situation 


It is clear that unless our Government’s policy is 
constantly, unequivocally directed toward the objectives 
of peace, freedom and security for all peoples, the 
evil and cynical propaganda of the Soviet communism 
will more easily gain receptive audiences in a number 
of areas of the world. 

A year ago, my report to the 1954 CIO convention 
suggested that the “new Soviet line of coexistence and 
friendship is perhaps more dangerously effective than 
the belligerency which marked the last years of Stalin’s 
malignant dictatorship. To recognize this tactical 
change on the part of the Soviet Communists is not 
to accept it. . . . The American people must show by 
our words and deeds that it is we who want peace 
and that it is the Soviet leaders who conspire against 
the peace.” 

Events during the past twelve months have indi- 
cated the broad-scale nature of the switch in the 
Soviet’s tactical line. It is obvious to any eyewitness 
that in many parts of the world the Soviet’s changed 
tactics, the substitution of the smile for the frown, 
have found a sympathetic audience among peoples 
tired of the cold war and hungry for world peace and 
security. We recognize that the Soviet smile is tac- 
tical and that today’s smile can be replaced by tomor- 
row’s frown or aggression. Yet, we would blindly do 
a disservice to America’s position in the free world if 
we failed to recognize that new Soviet tactics require 
new programs by American democracy. A period of 
relaxation of tensions, however temporary it may be, 
suggests even greater challenges than during the pe- 
riod of cold war and international hostility. 

Americans can well be proud that at the Geneva 
Conference, President Eisenhower was able to convince 
large masses of people in other lands of the truly 
peaceful intentions and policies of our government. 
But over the long run, the Soviet Communist leader- 
ship is hoping that the free world will be unable to 
rise above the absence of a direct and immediate 
threat to the peace in order to develop positive eco- 
nomic gains for people everywhere. It is more obvious 
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than ever that America and the free world, while re- 
maining militarily strong, must at the same time 
strengthen its programs for global economic and social 
progress, in cooperation with the United Nations, 
which must play a big and a growing role in order to 
help raise living standards and security. 

It is my belief that the United States must soon 
take a lead in making available to underdeveloped 
areas, atomic energy reactors to provide power for 
peaceful civilian uses. By doing so we can dramatically 
and effectively give tremendous help to the underdevel- 
oped nations; and the impact of our cooperative spirit 
will be felt on every square mile of this globe. In its 
speech and in its deeds, our democratic America must 
provide leadership and hope to the hundreds of mil- 
lions of people who yearn for a better life. Only the 
free world can provide economic improvement and 
strengthened civil liberties for men and women. To 
ignore the opportunity for international cooperation 
and constructive aid will play directly into the schemes 
of the dangerous though presently smiling men of the 
Kremlin. 


CIO and ICFTU 


During 1955 the CIO continued its active and con- 
structive role in the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. The CIO was represented by a 
strong delegation which worked in cooperation with 
the AFL and the United Mine Workers delegates for 
the adoption of plans for strengthening the ICFTU’s 
organizational structure. It has become widely recog- 
nized that strong, free trade unions are an essential 
element to economic progress and strong political 
democracy in every country, and particularly in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

In helping to promote such unions, the ICFTU 
will be playing a tremendous part not only in pre- 
venting Communist infiltration but in actively build- 
ing strong and healthy economies and social systems 
throughout the free world. 

The CIO looks forward to the forthcoming meet- 
ing, in New York City on December 12, of the Execu- 
tive Board of the ICFTU, and we are appreciative of 
the moral support which the ICFTU has given to the 
unification of the AFL and CIO. 

During 1955 the CIO played host to a considerable 
number of foreign trade union visitors to this country. 
In addition, we were honored by a return visit from 
Fidel Velazquez, the General Secretary of the Mex- 
ican Confederation of Labor (CTM) and a number of 
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his colleagues in the leadership of that great Mexican 
labor organization. Immediately following the CIO’s 
1954 convention a CIO delegation went to Mexico City 
as guests of the CTM; all of us were tremendously 
impressed by the vitality and democratic spirit of the 
Mexican unions in their efforts to build stronger 
unions and higher living standards for the people of 
Mexico. It is strongly to be hoped that the warm 
fraternal bonds between the U. S. and Mexican trade 
unions will be continued in the years ahead. 


LABOR UNITY 


1955 will be remembered as the year in which the 
CIO and the AFL agreed to merge and to end the 
split in the ranks of the American labor movement 
that had existed since 1935. 

The progress toward unity between the two great 
branches of organized labor has brought forth en- 
thusiasm and acclaim, not only in the labor move- 
ment itself, but from broad sections of the public in 
this country and abroad. 

The development of labor unity is the outgrowth of 
a deep-seated desire on the part of workers in unions 
of both the CIO and the AFL for a uniting of labor’s 
forces, in order to continue with renewed vigor and 
strength the task of organizing the unorganized, of 
strengthening the labor movement itself, of making 
labor more effective in its spheres of activities and of 
defending labor from crippling attack by its foes. 

The trend toward labor unity, which had been de- 
veloping in the post-war years, was accelerated by the 
signing of the No-Raiding Agreement on December 
16, 1953, by the officers of the CIO and AFL, and by 
the subsequent ratification of that important document 
by a substantial majority of the unions of the two 
organizations. 

The full significance of the No-Raiding Agreement 
was recognized at the time it went into effect on June 
9, 1954. At that time President Meany of the AFL 
and I issued a statement which said: 

“This agreement represents a cease-fire. During 
the truce the joint CIO-AFL Unity Committee will 
go to work on the manifold problems involved in 
bringing about a merger of the two major labor 
federations into a single united labor movement. 
. .. We are confident that this goal, so beneficial to 
the workers we represent and to the nation as a 
whole, can be accomplished before the truce ex- 
pires.” 

As a result of the successful operation of the No- 
Raiding: Agreement, the CIO-AFL Unity Committee, 
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when it met in Washington on October 15, 1954, was 
prepared to move vigorously forward toward unity. 
The Joint Committee issued a statement unanimously 
calling for the creation of “a single trade union center 
in America through the process of merger” and the 
presidents of the CIO and AFL were authorized to 
name sub-committees to draft detailed plans for the 
unity objective. 


Our 1954 convention, after reviewing the achieve- 
ments of the Joint Unity Committee during 1954, com- 
mended its “constructive progress” and endorsed a de- 
cision to seek the merger of the CIO and the AFL 
through a process that would “preserve the integrity 
of each affiliated national and international union.” 
And the 1954 convention reiterated its desire for a 
unity “firmly based on the principles of free demo- 
cratic unionism.” 


Merger Agreement 


The representatives of the CIO, at the February 
8-9 unity session at Miami Beach, Florida, participated 
in the discussions with the spirit of the 1954 conven- 
tion foremost in their minds and hearts. The Merger 
Agreement, which was the product of the February 
8-9 meeting, gave clear recognition to the democratic 
principles which the men and women of the CIO had 
instructed their Unity Committee to pursue. The text 
of that Merger Agreement is printed in this Report, 
but a brief survey of the highlights of this great docu- 
ment are in order at this point. 


The principles of the merger, incorporated into the 
agreement, specifically recognized that each union 
affiliated to either the CIO or the AFL would retain 
its charter or certificate of affiliation and would be- 
come, by virtue of the merger, an affiliate of the 
merged organization. It was further recognized and 
agreed that the integrity of each affiliated union would 
be maintained and preserved; and the agreement spe- 
cifically provided that the new organization’s constitu- 
tion would contain a constitutional declaration for re- 
spect by each affiliate of the established bargaining 
relationship of every affiliate and against raiding by 
any affiliate of the established collective bargaining 
relationship of any other affiliate. Furthermore, the 
CIO and AFL agreed that each affiliated union would 
have the same organizing jurisdiction in the merged 
federation as it had in their respective prior organi- 
zations. 
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Industrial Unionism 


The Merger Agreement specifically called for con- 
stitutional recognition by the new organization that 
both craft and industrial unions are “appropriate, 
equal and necessary as methods of trade union organi- 
zation.” Through this declaration, the principle of 
industrial unionism, the issue which led to the crea- 
tion of the CIO in 1935, was recognized clearly and 
specifically for the new organization. The agreement 
provided for the creation of an Industrial Union De- 
partment having the same status, and in general com- 
parable to, the existing departments of the American 
Federation of Labor. The Industrial Union Depart- 
ment will be open to all industrial unions regardless 
of present affiliation with either the CIO or AFL. 


The agreement also provided recognition of the right 
of all workers, regardless of race, creed, color or na- 
tional origin, to share in the full benefits of trade union 
organization in the new merged organization. Fur- 
thermore it provided that the new organization would 
establish principles and appropriate internal machin- 
ery to keep it free from any taint of corruption or 
Communism or other forms of totalitarian influence. 

Thus, through the Merger Agreement, the principles 
which have been the backbone and the guiding strength 
of the CIO, were agreed upon as useful, valid and 
necessary for the new organization. 


Structure of New Body 


The Merger Agreement had a number of provisions 
relating to the government and structure of the new 
organization. The CIO, which had constantly ex- 
pressed its interest in principles rather than positions 
as the determining factor in achieving unity, agreed 
that the president and the secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL should be elected from the unions now affiliated 
with the AFL. The eight-man Executive Committee 
will be composed of six vice presidents of the new or- 
ganization—three from the CIO unions and three from 
the AFL unions—together with the two executive of- 
ficers. The Executive Council of the new organiza- 
tion will consist of the two executive officers and 
twenty-seven vice presidents, of whom ten will come 
from the CIO and the balance from the AFL. It was 
agreed that there should be a General Board, con- 
sisting of the president or other principal officer of 
each affiliated national or international union of the 
new organization and that the Board should meet once 
a year. 
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The Merger Agreement provided for the establish- 
ment of standing committees, much along the lines of 
the CIO’s own standing committees; and provided that 
the Director of the Department of Organization of 
the merged organization would be nominated from a 
CIO union. The agreement provided for a per capita 
tax of four cents a month per member from each af- 
filiated national or international union; for preserva- 
tion and extension of existing agreements like the 
CIO-AFL No-Raiding Agreement; and for procedures 
for the adoption and ratification of a constitution for 
the new merged organization. 


The Merger Agreement was enthusiastically ratified 
by the CIO Executive Board on February 24, 1955. 
The Board, at that meeting, hailed the merger agree- 
ment as a major step forward and as fully reflecting 
the important principles essential to a democratic and 
forward-looking merged organization, upon which the 
CIO had always insisted. The Executive Board con- 
cluded that the Merger Agreement fully meets the 
standards set by our past conventions for honorable 
organic unity, for unity in the American labor move- 
ment firmly based on the principles of free democratic 
unionism. 

In May 1955 the Unity Committee met again to draft 
a constitution for the merged labor organization. The 
constitution upon which the Unity Committee agreed 
is a forward-looking, progressive constitution. It can 
be said, without serious challenge that this is the most 
liberal, the most democratic constitution ever written 
for the government of a trade union federation in the 
United States. 

The constitution, contains a strong and forthright 
declaration of principles. It gives the executive officers 
and executive bodies of the new organization the neces- 
sary powers with which to serve the workers and 
their unions, and to protect the new organization from 
attack within or without, while fully preserving the 
autonomous rights of the affiliated unions and the 
needs of the new organization. It is a constitution 
which provides great opportunities for labor to build, 
to strengthen itself, to devote its efforts to the needs 
of workers and to the welfare of the country as a 
whole. . 

The preamble of the new constitution and the ob- 
jectives of the new organization, as they are set forth 
in the new constitution, reflect the best hopes of work- 
ers throughout America for a democratic, responsible, 
effective, community-minded, patriotic, labor organiza- 
tion. The constitution has been hailed within and 
without the labor movement as a great document, 
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consistent with the high purposes of our merged or- 
ganization. What little criticism there has been of 
this document, within and without the labor move- 
ment, has generally been based on lack of knowledge 
or lack of understanding of its provisions. I am con- 
fident that this new constitution will provide a founda- 
tion stone of tremendous strength on which the Amer- 
ican labor movement can build its future. 


Provides Opportunities 


All of us in the CIO recognize, I am certain, that 
the constitution of the new organization, excellent as 
it is in so many ways, cannot by itself build the sort 
of labor movement we want to see. The Merger Agree- 
ment, the constitution, the great steps toward unity 
provide in themselves guarantees of future success, 
they do offer tremendous opportunities for labor in 
America. Unity gives us, through these opportunities, 





COMCLILSION 
The members of the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee proudly 
and unanimously subeit and recommend the fi ing xt t to 
both federations. The aimk adop of the t will bring about 





honorable, organic labor unity. It will contribute to the strength 
and effectiveness of the trade union moveuent and to the economic 
well being of working men and vomen throughout the land. It will 
materially benefit the entire nation. It will add strength to the 
free trade union movesent of the world. It will realise a long 
cherished goal. 


pa cio pore, th AFL 





UNITY DOCUMENT: Signatures of members of the 
CIO-AFL Unity Committee on the Merger Agreement 
signed on February 9, 1955. 
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the tools we need to organize the unorganized, to help 
our affiliated unions, to be more effective in gaining 
the passage of progressive legislation, in more success- 
fully carrying on our citizenship responsibilities in the 
realm of political action. These opportunities will be 
translated into concrete success only as we fully 
recognize that unity of labor, while fully desirable, is 
not in itself the ultimate goal. 


Unity of labor will be what we make of unity. If 
we make of unity only the convenience and comfort 
of the status quo, unity will do little to advance the 
cause of labor and to build a better America for our 
people. But if we meet the challenges, if our new or- 
ganization is based on the dynamics of growth, we 
will be able to make real and tangible progress. 

I have confidence that the men and women of the 
new organization—the people in the leadership and 
the rank-and-file members want a future of growth 
and progress. I think that the spirit of the CIO— 
a spirit of practical idealism—will permeate the new 
merged labor organization. 

I believe that as we work together with the fine 
elements of the AFL, we will set the stage for a 
great and successful organizing campaign. We will 
be more effective in the halls of Congress and the state 
legislatures. As citizens, we will be better able to 
elect the best possible candidates for public office. 
We will be devoted and effective in working for a 
rising standard of living and an economy of abund- 
ance in which poverty and hardship can be abolished 
from the American scene. We can work for the 
strengthening of civil liberties and of civil rights; 
we can fight corruption, intolerance, discrimination 
and totalitarianism far more effectively than at any 
point in the past. We can march forward together, 
to a new beginning, and to great successes in a new 
united labor organization wholeheartedly devoted to 
our democratic traditions and the promise that is 
America. 


Close Cooperation 


It is my desire also to pay deserved tribute to my 
fellow officers of the CIO who served on the CIO 
Unity Committee; and to AFL President Meany and 
his colleagues serving on the AFL Unity Commit- 
tee. That group—both in the full committee and 
in the six-man sub-committee—has met many times 
during the past twelve months. Disagreements there 
have been, of course; it is unthinkable that they 
might not have existed. Never at any time in modern 
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history have two large labor union federations like 
the AFL and CIO ever brought about a merger 
such as this. We had no guideposts. But we did 
have faith in our objective; loyalty to the ideals of our 
respective organizations; and understanding of the 
difficult, practical matters on which we had to find 
agreement. We understood that labor in America 
could not afford to lose this opportunity for the cre- 
ation of a great new organization better able to serve 
the workers and all of the people. So, as the record 
shows, the agreements have far transcended the dis- 
agreements. The product of our common deliberation 
—the Merger Agreement, the Constitution and the 
agreements on practical procedural and personnel prob- 
lems—were almost completely settled before the new 
organization holds its first convention on December 5. 

The members of the CIO Unity Committee are: 
Walter P. Reuther, James B. Carey, John V. Riffe, 
David J. McDonald, Joseph Beirne, L. S. Buckmaster, 
Joseph Curran, O. A. Knight, Jacob S. Potofsky, 
Michael Quill, Emil Rieve and Frank Rosenblum. 

Praise should also be voiced for the sympathetic 
understanding we have received from the officers of 
our various affiliated unions during the merger proc- 
ess. They have recognized the great goals we seek 
and almost without exception they have understood 
the devotion to principles of the members of the Unity 
Committee. 

In addition, I should like to express the special 
appreciation of the members of the CIO-AFL Unity 
Committee for the outstanding work of our General 
Counsel, Arthur J. Goldberg, who in cooperation with 
J. Albert Woll, the General Counsel of the AFL, 
helped to develop the form and structure of the 
Merger Agreement and the constitution; the language 
of these documents precisely reflected the attitudes and 
spirit of the Unity Committee. 

Praise should also be extended to the members 
of the CIO staff in the headquarters and in the field 
who, during the difficult and rather uncertain months 
in which unity developed, have kept faith with the 
CIO and carried out their assignments and have co- 
operated generously with the CIO officers in develop- 
ing the merger of the CIO and AFL. 


UNITY DOCUMENTS 


Because of the great historic importance of the de- 
velopment of labor unity, there follows, in this Re- 
port, the essential documents of the unity process: 
some of the statements of the Joint AFL-CIO Unity 
Committee, and of AFL President Meany and my- 
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self; the text of the Merger Agreement and of the 
Constitution for the merged organization as it was 
drafted in May 1955; and statements by the CIO 
Executive Board on the unity issue during the past 


year. 


October 14, 1954 Meeting 


The following statement was issued following a 
three-hour meeting in Washington, D. C.: 

“It is the unanimous decision of this joint com- 
mittee of the AFL and CIO to create a single trade 
union center in America through the process of mer- 
ger, which will preserve the integrity of each affiliated 
national and international union. 

“Further, the presidents of the AFL and CIO are 
authorized to appoint a joint sub-committee to draft 
a detailed plan to achieve this objective and to then 
report its recommendations to this committee at its 
next meeting.” 

Attending the meeting were: 

CIO: President Walter P. Reuther; Secretary- 
Treasurer James B. Carey; Executive Vice-President 
John V. Riffe; Vice-Presidents Joseph A. Beirne, L. S. 
Buckmaster, O. A. Knight, Emil Rieve and James 
Thimmes; and President Jacob S. Potofsky of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. (Vice-Presidents Jos- 
eph Curran and Michael Quill were unable to at- 
tend the meeting because of weather conditions; Vice- 
President Thimmes represented President David J. 
McDonald of the United Steelworkers, who was ill.) 

AFL: President George Meany; Secretary-Treasurer 
William Schnitzler; President Al Hayes of the Ma- 
chinists; President William Doherty of the Postal Em- 
ployees; President David Dubinsky of the Garment 
Workers; President William McFetridge of the Build- 
ing Service Employees; and Daniel Tracy of the 
Electrical Workers. 


CIO Convention Resolution 


On December 7, 1954, the Sixteenth Constitutional 
Convention of the CIO unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Since our last convention, important developments 
have taken place in the labor unity discussions be- 
tween the CIO and the AFL. 

Following our 1953 convention, and pursuant to its 
unanimous authorization, the No-Raiding Agreement 
was formally executed on December 16, 1953, in 
Washington by the officers of the CIO and, the AFL 
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likewise having unanimously ratified the Agreement, 
by the officers of the AFL. 

The official signatures of the officers of the CIO 
and the AFL bound the two national organizations, 
the CIO’s local industrial unions and the AFL’s federal 
local unions. 


Following this signing, adherences were obtained 
from CIO affiliates and AFL affiliates, and on June 9, 
1954, in Washington, President Walter Reuther signed 
the No-Raiding Agreement on behalf of 29 of the 
CIO’s international unions and AFL’s President Meany 
signed on behalf of 66 of the AFL affiliates. At that 
time, in a joint statement, Presidents Meany and 
Reuther said: ‘ 

“This agreement represents a cease-fire. During 
the truce the joint CIO-AFL Unity Committee will 
go to work on the manifold problems involved in 
bringing about a merger of the two major labor 
federations into a single united labor movement 
* * *. We are confident that this goal, so beneficial 
to the workers we represent and to the nation as a 
whole, can be accomplished before the truce ex- 
pires.” 

On June 29, at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 
several hundred leaders of both CIO and AFL attended 
a dinner celebrating the signing and ratification of the 
No-Raiding Agreement. The dinner was designed to 
“pave the way toward closer fraternal bonds” be- 
tween the two organizations. It was presided over by 
David L. Cole, former Director of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, who was named Im- 
partial Umpire under the No-Raiding Agreement. 

Since the June 9 ratification ceremonies, six ad- 
ditional AFL unions have adhered to the No-Raiding 
Agreement and one additional CIO union. At the 
present time, therefore, 72 AFL unions and 30 CIO 
unions have adhered to the No-Raiding Agreement. 

The No-Raiding Agreement has achieved significant 
results since its ratification. Raiding between the sig- 
natory unions has virtually ceased, to the great benefit 
of the membership of the unions, employers in es- 
tablished contractual relationships with unions, and 
the general public. Only a score of cases have arisen 
where charges have been made of violations of the 
Agreement. Virtually all of these cases have been 
amicably settled through the mediation machinery pro- 
vided in the Agreement and without recourse to the 
arbitrator. Only one case has gone to decision by 
the arbitrator and the officers of the two federations 
are cooperating together in the effort to secure com- 
pliance with the arbitrator’s award in that case. 
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In the favorable climate engendered by the success- 
ful operation of the No-Raiding Agreement, the Joint 
CIO-AFL Unity Committee met in Washington on 
October 15 to carry forward unity discussions. After 
a long and harmonious session, the unity negotiators 
of both organizations announced: 


“Tt is the unanimous decision of this joint com- 
mittee of the AFL and CIO to create a single trade 
union center in America through the process of mer- 
ger, which will preserve the integrity of each affil- 
iated national and international union. 

“Further, the presidents of the AFL and CIO are 
authorized to appoint a joint subcommittee to draft 
a detailed plan to achieve this objective and to 
then report its recommendations to this committee 
at its next meeting.” 


President Reuther then designated President David 
J. McDonald of the United Steelworkers of America, 
CIO Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, and him- 
self as the CIO members of the joint subcommittee. 
The AFL members are President George Meany, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler, and Vice Pres- 
ident Harry C. Bates. 

The CIO members of the joint AFL-CIO unity 
subcommittee are now engaged in drafting proposals 
to submit to an early meeting of the Joint AFL-CIO 
subcommittee for a detailed plan to achieve the ob- 
jective of the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee to 
create a single trade union center in America through 
a process of merger which will preserve the integrity 
of each affiliated national and international union. In 
drafting these proposals the CIO members of the sub- 
committee are mindful of the unanimous resolution 
of the last CIO convention that: 


“In the unity discussions that are in progress we 
will not sacrifice any of the basic principles for 
which the CIO stands, and which are essential to the 
building of a strong democratic and socially re- 
sponsible labor movement. 

“In these negotiations we will not sacrifice the 
interests of any union, big or small, within the CIO. 
“In these negotiations we will not permit the in- 
terests of any individual for office or power to 
stand in the way. We recognize that the good of 
the whole labor movement transcends that of any 
individual or group.” 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

We hail the progress that has been made during 
the last year toward the goal of seeking organic unity. 

We voice our approval of the successful operation 
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of the No-Raiding Agreement which we have always 
regarded to be a touchstone of our larger goal of 
seeking organic unity. 

We commend the constructive progress that has 
been made by the members of the Joint AFL-CIO 
Unity Committee and endorse their decision to “cre- 
ate a single trade union center in America through 
the process of merger which will preserve the in- 
tegrity of each affiliated national and international 
union.” 

We direct the CIO members of the Unity Committee 
to continue the unity negotiations in the constructive 
spirit that has already been displayed and repeat to 
them what we said at our last convention: 

“The CIO wants organic unity. We seek unity 
in the American labor movement firmly based on 
the principles of free democratic unionism. We will 
do everything in our power to achieve this goal.” 


The CIO-AFL Merger Agreement 


On February 9, 1955 the Joint AFL-CIO Unity 
Committee meeting in Miami Beach, Florida, adopted 
the following merger agreement: 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
JOINT AFL-CIO UNITY COMMITTEE 


The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee is composed 
of representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
who have been authorized by their respective federa- 
tions to meet and explore the possibility of achiev- 
ing organic unity between the two federations. In 
June 1953, the Joint Committee submitted an interim 
report recommending that, as a first step toward 
unity, the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations should adopt a no- 
raiding agreement and that each federation should 
urge that its affiliated unions subscribe and become 
parties to a no-raiding agreement. 

Both the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations accepted the 
report and recommendations of the Joint Committee, 
and on December 16, 1953, a No-Raiding Agreement 
was executed by the two federations. On June 9, 
1954, the No-Raiding Agreement was subscribed to by 
twenty-nine unions affiliated with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations and sixty-five unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. At that 
time, Presidents Meany and Reuther issued a joint 
statement stating that the No-Raiding Agreement 
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constituted a “cease-fire” and expressing their con- 
fidence that during the truce thus provided the AFL- 
CIO Unity Committee would be able to solve the mani- 
fold problems involved in bringing about a merger 
of the two major labor federations. Since then one 
additional union affiliated with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations and twelve additional unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor have 
adhered to the No-Raiding Agreement, making a total 
of 77 AFL unions and 30 CIO unions. 

On October 15, 1954, a further meeting of the Joint 
Committee was held. At this meeting, the Com- 
mittee agreed: 

“It is the unanimous decision of this joint com- 
mittee of the AFL and CIO to create a single trade 
union center in America through the process of 
merger, which will preserve the integrity of each 
affiliated national and international union. 

“Further, the presidents of the AFL and CIO 
are authorized to appoint a joint subcommittee to 
draft a detailed plan to achieve this objective and 
to then report its recommendations to this com- 
mittee at its next meeting.” 


Immediately following the meeting President George 
Meany of the AFL appointed himself, Secretary- 
Treasurer William Schnitzler and Vice-President 
Harry Bates as the AFL members of the joint sub- 
committee. President Walter Reuther appointed him- 
self, President David J. McDonald of the United 
Steelworkers of America, and CIO Secretary-Treas- 
urer James B. Carey as the CIO members of the joint 
subcommittee. 

The joint subcommittee met and reported its recom- 
mendations to the AFL-CIO full Unity Committee. 
On the basis of the report of the joint subcommittee, 
the AFL-CIO Unity Committee recommends to the two 
federations the adoption of the following agreement 
to bring about organic unity: 


AGREEMENT FOR THE MERGER OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND THE 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

1. Agreement to Merge. The American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
agree to create a single trade union center in America, 
through the process of merger which will preserve 
the integrity of each affiliated national and interna- 
tional union. They further agree upon the following 
principles and procedures to accomplish this end. 


2. Principles of Merger. (a) It is recognized, as a 
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fundamental basis for the merger of the AFL and CIO, 
that each national and international union, federal 
labor union, local industrial union and organizing 
committee (hereafter referred to as affiliated union) 
holding a charter or certificate of affiliation granted 
by either federation shall retain its charter or certt- 
ficate and become, by virtue of the merger, an af- 
filiate of the merged federation. 

(b) It is further recognized and agreed that the 
integrity of each affiliated union in the merged fed- 
eration shall be maintained and preserved. In order 
to effectuate this principle, the Constitution of the 
merged federation shall contain a constitutional declar- 
ation for respect by each affiliate of the established 
bargaining relationship of every other affiliate and 
against raiding by any affiliate of the established col- 
lective bargaining relationship of any other affiliate. 
The merged federation shall provide appropriate ma- 
chinery to implement this constitutional declaration. 

(c) The parties further agree that, subject to the 
foregoing, each affiliated union shall have the same 
organizing jurisdiction in the merged federation as it 
had in its respective prior organization. 

(d) The parties recognize that the above provisions 
may result in conflicting and duplicating organizations 
and jurisdictions. Where such is the case, affiliates of 
the merged federation will be encourged to eliminate 
conflicts and duplications through the process of 
agreement, merger or other means, by voluntary 
agreement in consultation with the appropriate of- 
ficials of the merged federation. 

(e) The merged federation shall be based upon a 
constitutional recognition that both craft and in- 
dustrial unions are appropriate, equal and necessary 
as methods of trade union organization. 

(f) The merged federation shall constitutionally 
recognize the right of all workers, without regard 
to race, creed, color or national origin to share in 
the full benefits of trade union organization in the 
merged federation. The merged federation shall es- 
tablish appropriate internal machinery to bring about, 
at the earliest possible date, the effective implementa- 
tion of this principle of non-discrimination. 

(g) The merged federation shall constitutionally 
affirm its determination to protect the American trade 
union movement from any and all corrupt influence 
and from the undermining efforts of communist agen- 
cies and all others who are opposed to the basic 
principles of our democracy and of free and democratic 
trade unionism. 

The merged federation shall establish appropriate 
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internal machinery with authority effectively to im- 
plement this constitutional determination to keep 
the merged federation free from any taint of cor- 
ruption or communism. 


3. Government and Structure of the Merged Fed- 
eration. (a) There shall be established within the 
merged federation a Department to be known as the 
Council of Industrial Organizations. Such Depart- 
ment shall have the status of, and, in general, be 
comparable to, the existing Departments of the 
American Federation of Labor, which Departments 
shall be continued within the merged federation. This 
Department shall be open to all industrial unions 
within the merged federation. All other Departments 
in the merged federation shall be open to all appropri- 
ate unions. 

(b) The executive officers of the merged federation 
shall be a President and a Secretary-Treasurer, who 
shall be elected at the regular conventions of the 
merged federation. Initially, the President and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer shall be elected from the unions now 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 


(c) The Department of Organization of the merged 
federation shall be headed by a Director of Organiza- 
tion who shall be appointed by the President, after 
consultation with the Executive Committee, subject 
to the approval of the Executive Council. 

Initially, the Director of Organization shall be 
selected from a union now affiliated with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. The Department 
of Organization shall be provided the staff and re- 
sources necessary to conduct organizational activities 
in cooperation with the various affiliated unions, in 
the common effort to organize the unorganized into 
collective bargaining units which experience has shown 
to be the most effective and appropriate for the pro- 
tection of such workers. 

(d) The Convention of the merged federation shall 
be its supreme governing body. The convention shall 
meet regularly every two years. The delegates of 
affiliated unions to such a convention shall vote the 
per capita membership of the unions which they rep- 
resent. State and local central bodies shall be en- 
titled to one vote each at conventions. 

(e) In addition to the officers set forth in paragraph 
(b), there shall be twenty-seven Vice Presidents, to 
be elected at the regular conventions of the merged 
federation. The Vice Presidents shall, with the execu- 
tive officers, constitute the Executive Council. The 
Executive Council shall meet not less than three 
times each year. It shall be authorized and em- 
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powered to take such action and render such decisions 
as will be necessary to carry out fully and adequately 
the decisions and instructions of the conventions and 
between conventions shall have the power to direct 
the affairs of the federation and to take such actions 
and render such decisions as are necessary and ap- 
propriate to safeguard and promote the best interests 
of the federation and its affiliated unions, including 
the organization of unorganized industries by means 
most appropriate for that purpose. At the first con- 
vention of the merged federation, seventeen of the 
Vice Presidents shall be elected from unions now af- 
filiated with the American Federation of Labor and ten 
shall be elected from unions now affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. , 

(f) There shall be an Executive Committee which 
shall consist of the Executive Officers and six of the 
Vice Presidents to be selected by the Executive Coun- 
cil. The Executive Committee shall meet bi-monthly 
and shall advise and consult with the executive of- 
ficers on policy matters. Initially, three of the Vice 
Presidents constituting the Executive Committee shall 
be selected from unions now affiliated with the AFL 
and three of the Vice Presidents shall be selected from 
unions now affiliated with the CIO. 

(g) There shall be a body known as the General 
Board which shall consist of the members of the 
Executive Council and the President or other prin- 
cipal officer of each of the national or international 
unions affiliated with the merged federation. The Gen- 
eral Board shall meet at least once each year and shall 
decide all policy questions referred to it by the execu- 
tive officers, and the Executive Council. The rules of 
the convention as to voting shall govern the General 
Board. 

(h) The constitution of the merged federation shall 
provide for standing committees of the federation in 
appropriate fields of action. These committees shall 
have appropriate staffs and due recognition shall -be 
given to unions now affiliated with the AFL and the 
CIO in determining the chairmanships of, and in staff- 
ing, such committees. 

(i) The constitution shall provide for state and 
local central bodies of the merged federation. In ad- 
dition, the constitution shall permit the Council of In- 
dustrial Organizations to maintain subordinate coun- 
cils, as now provided for departments of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Existing state and local 
bodies of the AFL and CIO shall be merged as pro- 
vided for in paragraph 6(g) of this Agreement. 

4, Finances. (a) The merged federation shall 
succeed to all the assets of the American Federation 
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of Labor and shall assume all of its liabilities and 
contractual obligations. The merged federation 
shall succeed to that part of the net assets of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations which bears the 
same relationship to the membership of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (as measured by per 
capita tax paid as of the date of the 1954 Congress 
of Industrial Organizations Convention) as the net 
assets of the American Federation of Labor as of the 
date of the merger bear to the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor (similarly measured as 
of the date of the 1954 American Federation of 
Labor Convention). The Council of Industrial Or- 
ganizations to be established within the merged fed- 
eration shall succeed to the balance of the assets of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, after all of 
its liabilities, both accrued and potential, have been 
provided for. The term assets shall include real es- 
tate held in trust for the respective federations. 

(b) The per capita tax payable to the merged fed- 
eration by national, international unions and or- 
ganizing committees shall be 4 cents per member per 
month. The per capita tax of federal labor unions 
and local industrial unions shall be not less than 80 
cents per member per month. The Council of In- 
dustrial Organizations, acting as a department of the 
merged federation, shall establish its own per capita 
tax, as shall all other departments of the merged 
federation. 


5. Existing Agreements. The AFL-CIO No-Raid- 
ing Agreement shall be preserved and, with the con- 
sent of the signatories, shall be extended for a period 
of two years from its present expiration date and 
amended to make it effective as between all unions 
signatory to it irrespective of their former affiliation. 

The CIO Organizational Disputes Agreement shall 
be maintained in force as between the unions which 
have adhered to it. The AFL Internal Disputes Plan 
shall be maintained in force with respect to the un- 
ions which have adhered to it. A Joint Committee 
shall be established to formulate the means for in- 
corporating these three agreements into a combined 
no-raiding and organizational and jurisdictional dis- 
putes agreement which can be effective as between 
all of the unions becoming signatory to it irrespective 
of their former affiliation and for the purpose of ex- 
tending, by voluntary agreement, such provisions to 
all affiliates of the merged federation. 


6. Method of Merger. The merger shall be effected 


by the following procedure: 
(a) This agreement shall be submitted for ap- 
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proval to the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Executive Board of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


(b) Upon approval by them, a proposed constitution 
for the merged federation, reflecting the provisions 
of the merger agreement and containing such other 
necessary and appropriate provisions as may be agreed 
to, shall be drafted by the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Com- 
mittee. The proposed constitution of the merged 
federation shall, consistent with the merger agree- 
ment, preserve the essential features of the present 
AFL and CIO constitutions and the basic rights and 
obligations of the affiliates of both federations. 


(c) The proposed Constitution shall be submitted 
for approval to the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Executive Board 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


(d) Upon approval by them, this Agreement and 
the proposed Constitution, and such other agreements 
as are necessary to accomplish the merger shall be 
submitted to separate conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 


(e) Upon approval by the separate conventions of 
the two federations of the merger Agreement and the 
proposed Constitution of the merged federation, a 
joint convention shall be held. Such joint convention 
shall constitute the first regular biennial convention 
of the merged federation. 


(f) Initially, the headquarters and field staff of the 
AFL and the CIO shall be retained as the staff of 
the merged federation. A special committee shall be 
established of the present executive officers of the 
AFL and the CIO which shall, in conjunction with 
the executive officers of the merged federation, make 
just, fair and equitable provision for the integration 
of the staffs of the AFL and the CIO into a single 
staff for the merged federation. 


(g) Merger of existing state and local central bodies 
of the AFL and CIO shall be accomplished within 
two years after the date of the merger of the two 
national federations by the process of negotiation and 
agreement under the guidance of the officers of the 
merged federation. Pending the conclusion of such 
agreements state and local central bodies of both the 
AFL and CIO shall be permitted to continue to ex- 
ist as state and local central bodies representing the 
respective local unions now affiliated to such central 
bodies. 
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CONCLUSION 


The members of the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Com- 
mittee proudly and unanimously submit and recom- 
mend the foregoing agreement to both federations. 
The adoption of the agreement will bring about honor- 
able, organic labor unity. It will contribute to the 
strength and effectiveness of the trade union move- 
ment and to the economic well-being of working men 
and women throughout the land. It will materially 
benefit the entire nation. It will add strength to the 
free trade union movement of the world. It will 
realize a long cherished goal. 

February 9, 1955 


Reuther-Meany Statement 


On the same day, Feb. 9, the following statement 
was issued by CIO President Walter P. Reuther and 
AFL President George Meany: 

“The agreement reached today by the AFL and CIO 
Unity Committee sets the course for the attainment 
of a merger of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations into 
a united trade union movement. 

“This agreement—if accepted by the executive 
bodies of our two organizations, as we hope and ex- 
pect—will mark the end of the division in the free 
trade union movement of our country that has existed 
for almost 20 years. 

‘It is our belief that a united labor movement will 
be able to devote the talent and strength of our 
trade unions to greater service to the people of the 
United States. 

“At this time in our history, when this country 
and all the free world are beset by the challenge of 
Soviet Communist totalitarianism, a united labor 
movement will best be able to mobilize the working 
men and women of this country toward the defense 
of our free institutions, and toward the development 
of full employment and greater security for all the 
people. 

“We pledge that, as unity develops, labor in America 
will place itself at the service of the American pub- 
lic; and will, by its responsibility and sense of dedica- 
tion to our democratic ideals, help build a better na- 
tion and a stronger free world. 

“This agreement will preserve the identity and in- 
tegrity of the more than 140 trade unions now af- 
filiated with the CIO and the AFL. They will con- 
tinue, under this plan, to conduct their own individual 
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collective bargaining with employers, as in the past. 
The agreement provides a mechanism for voluntary— 
not compulsory—merger of individual trade unions 
in the same field. Through arrangements to be 
worked out, the members of all affiliated trade unions 
and the general public can be assured that the swift 
progress made during the past two years toward 
the elimination of ‘raids’ and ‘jurisdictional disputes’ 
will be continued. 

“This agreement will be submitted to the AFL 
Executive Council for ratification on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 10, at Miami Beach, Florida, and to an early 
meeting of the CIO Executive Board, a date for which 
will be announced soon. 

“If both these bodies ratify the agreement reached 
today, committees from the AFL and the CIO will 
begin the task of writing a constitution for the merged 
organizations. That draft constitution will be referred 
for ratification to the Executive Council of the AFL 
and the Executive Board of the CIO later this year. 

“When and if they ratify the new constitution, it 
will then be submitted to the Conventions of the 
two bodies for their approval. Then, a joint conven- 
tion of the new organization will be called. 

“We are setting no time schedule for this process. 
We are hopeful that if the agreement and the draft 
constitution are ratified, the merged new organization 
can be established before the end of the year. 

“The members of the joint AFL-CIO Unity Com- 
mittee express their pleasure that an honorable 
agreement, in a complex and difficult field, was so 
speedily obtained. We pledge our support to its rati- 
fication by our respective trade union organizations. 

“We feel confident that merger of the two union 
groups, which we represent, will be a boon to our na- 
tion and its people in this tense period. We are 
happy that, in our way, we have been able to help 
bring about unity of the American labor movement at 
a time when the unity of all the American people is 
most urgently needed in the face of the Communist 
threat to world peace and civilization.” 


CIO Executive Board Action 


On February 24, 1955, the CIO Executive Board, 
meeting in Washington, D. C., adopted the following 
statement: 

The Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations proudly ratifies the Merger Agreement 
of February 9, 1955, as drafted and signed by the CIO- 
AFL Unity Committee. 
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We commend the CIO-AFL Unity Committee for 
having produced a sound, honorable, principled and 
effective basis for the merger of the CIO and the 
American Federation of Labor into a new trade un- 
ion center best able to serve the interests of union 
members and the welfare of the entire nation. 

We commend the CIO members of the Unity Com- 
mittee for their devotion to labor unity based on sound 
principles and programs, and for the practical demon- 
stration of their willingness to put the good of the 
labor movement ahead of questions of position or 
personal prestige. 

We renew and reaffirm the pledge of CIO President 
Reuther and AFL President Meany that, “as unity 
develops, labor in America will place itself at the 
service of the American public; and will, by its re- 
sponsibility and sense of dedication to our democratic 
ideals, help build a better nation and a stronger free 
world.” 

We hail the Merger Agreement as a major step in 
the process of achieving a united labor movement de- 
voted to the interests of the nation and its workers, 
capable of carrying on the task of organizing the un- 
organized, inspired to promote great progress in all 
fields of concern to the working people of America. 

We deem it important to note that the Merger 
Agreement recognizes and underwrites the integrity 
of each affiliated union; that it guarantees and pro- 
vides equal status for industrial unionism; that it 
provides for constitutional guarantees and for internal 
machinery to insure the elimination of such evils as 
raiding, racial discrimination, communist or other to- 
talitarian infiltration, racketeering and other corrupt- 
ing influences. 

In establishing these guarantees and safeguards for 
the new, united trade union center, the Merger Agree- 
ment stands as a significant milestone in the long and 
distinguished history of labor in America. It symbo- 
lizes the successful efforts of the leaders of both the 
AFL and CIO to combine strength with responsibility, 
effectiveness with democratic procedures, inter-union 
cooperation with safeguards for the rights of all, unity 
with the aspirations of all workers for effective union 
organization—regardless of race, color, creed or na- 
tional origin. 

All unions, big or small, will find in the Merger 
Agreement a document to benefit them and improve 
the lot of their members. No union in the new or- 
ganization need fear its future, because of the guar- 
antees of integrity written into the Merger Agreement 
and the additional strength that will accrue to each 
union through unity. 
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Workers in every section of the land, in every indus- 
try, will find direct benefits as a result of this Merger 
Agreement. Unity will help to promote the well-being 
and the effectiveness of every union and their member- 
ship, in each and every phase of its activities—eco- 
nomic, legislative, political, community. 

In 1953, and again in 1954, the CIO convention de- 
clared: 

“In the unity discussions that are in progress, we 
will not sacrifice any of the basic principles for which 
the CIO stands, and which are essential to the build- 
ing of a strong, democratic and socially responsible 
labor movement. 

‘In these negotiations, we will not sacrifice the 
interests of any union, big or small, within the CIO. 

“In these negotiations, we will not permit the in- 
terests of any individual for office or power to stand 
in the way. We recognize that the good of the whole 
labor movement transcends that of any individual or 
group.” 

The CIO-AFL Merger Agreement fully meets the 
standards set by our past convention for “honorable 
organic unity” ... for “unity in the American labor 
movement firmly based on the principles of free demo- 
cratic unionism.” 

The CIO Executive Board proudly hails the Merger 
Agreement, and looks forward to expeditious agree- 
ment on the constitution of the new organization, and 
to the actual merger and creation of a new united 
labor organization—a single American trade union 
center proud of its great heritage, confident of its 
future, dedicated in heart and mind and soul to the 
promotion of the well-being of the people and the 
strengthening of democracy at home and abroad. 


Proposed Constitution 


On May 2, 1955, following a meeting with the Joint 
AFL-CIO Unity Committee, CIO President Walter P. 
Reuther and AFL President George Meany, issued the 
following statement: 

“The AFL-CIO Unity Committee is proud to report 
that it has drafted a proposed Constitution for the 
new merged labor organization. 

“The name of the merged organization will be de- 
cided at a later date. 

“The new Constitution will be referred for ratifica- 
tion to the AFL Executive Council at its meeting in 
Washington on May 3. It will come before the CIO 
Executive Board for similar action on May 7. 
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“If these bodies approve the Constitution, as 
we shall enthusiastically recommend that they do, the 
new Constitution will be referred to the forthcoming 
Conventions of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

“The AFL Executive Council and the CIO Executive 
Board will be asked to approve the following sched- 
ule for further action: 

“1. Our two organizations will hold separate Con- 
ventions in New York City on December 1-2. 

“2. If final ratification is approved by these two 
conventions, the first Constitutional Convention of the 
merged organization will be held at the Armory, Park 
Avenue and 33rd Street, New York City, starting on 
Monday, December 5, 

“The Constitution which the Joint Unity Commit- 
tee has approved is a forward-looking document, 
geared to the needs of a democratic labor movement 
conscious of its responsibility to the people of this 
nation and the free world. 

“In the words of this new Constitution, we shall 
seek the fulfillment of the hopes and aspirations of the 
American working people through ‘democratic proc- 
esses, within the framework of our constitutional gov- 
ernment and consistent with our institutions and tra- 
ditions ... 

‘* ‘We shall combat resolutely the forces which seek 
to undermine the democratic institutions of our nation 
and to enslave the human soul. We shall strive always 
to win full respect for the dignity of the human indi- 
vidual whom our unions serve. 

“ “Grateful for the fine traditions of our past, con- 
fident of meeting the challenge of the future, we pro- 
claim this constitution.’ 

“This new Constitution carries out implicity the 
language and the spirit of the merger agreement 
which our Joint Unity Committee signed on February 
9. It recognizes the equal status of craft and indus- 
trial unions. It offers a closed-door policy to unions 
controlled or directed by Communist or other totali- 
tarians. It promotes democratic unionism. It recog- 
nizes that all workers, whatever their race, color, creed 
or national origin, are entitled to share fully in the 
benefits of trade unionism. It provides effective rem- 
edies for keeping the new organization free of both 
corruption and totalitarianism, and for quick and effec- 
tive penalties against unions which fail to measure up 
to the high ethical and moral standards to which the 
public has a right to expect of our affiliated organiza- 
tions. 

“It is our belief that this Constitution, an amalgam 
of the best of the CIO and AFL constitutions, is with- 
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out peer as a fundamental charter for a democratically 
dedicated labor federation. 


“Tt is a measure of the spirit of unity which has 
been uppermost in the minds of the representatives 
of both the CIO and AFL that this Constitution was 
so quickly worked out by our Committee. We firmly 
believe that it keeps faith with the hopes and best 
interests of the men and women of labor and all the 
citizens of this great nation. We feel certain it will 
be ratified by the executive bodies and conventions of 
our two organizations. 

“This document, then, is another great step toward 
labor unity.” 


Text of Constitution 
The text of the proposed constitution follows: 


PREAMBLE 


The establishment of this Federation through 
the merger of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
an expression of the hopes and aspirations of the 
working people of America. 

We seek the fulfillment of these hopes and 
aspirations through democratic processes within 
the framework of our constitutional government 
and consistent with our institutions and tradi- 
tions. 

At the collective bargaining table, in the com- 
munity, in the exercise of the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, we shall responsibly 
serve the interests of all the American people. 

We pledge ourselves to the more effective or- 
ganization of working men and women; to the 
securing to them of full recognition and enjoy- 
ment of the rights to which they are justly en- 
titled; to the achievement of ever higher stand- 
ards of living and working conditions; to the 
attainment of security for all the people; to the 
enjoyment of the leisure which their skills make 
possible; and to the strengthening and extension 
of our way of life and the fundamental freedoms 
which are the basis of our democratic society. 

We shall combat resolutely the forces which 
seek to undermine the democratic institutions 
of our nation and to enslave the human soul. 
We shall strive always to win full respect for 
the dignity of the human individual whom our 
unions serve. 
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With Divine guidance, grateful for the fine tra- 
ditions of our past, confident of meeting the 
challenge of the future, we proclaim this consti- 
tution. 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


This Federation shall be known as the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. It is established pursuant 
to and as a result of a merger agreement between 
the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. It shall con- 
sist of such affiliates as shall conform to its con- 
stitution and the rules and regulations adopted 
thereunder. 


ARTICLE Il 
OBJECTS AND PRINCIPLES 


The objects and principles of this Federation are: 

1. To aid workers in securing improved wages, 
hours and working conditions with due regard 
for the autonomy, integrity and jurisdiction of 
affiliated unions. 

2. To aid and assist affiliated unions in ex- 
tending the benefits of mutual assistance and 
collective bargaining to workers and to promote 
the organization of the unorganized into unions 
of their own choosing for their mutual aid, pro- 
tection and advancement, giving recognition to 
the principle that both craft and industrial 
unions are appropriate, equal and necessary as 
methods of union organization. 

3. To affiliate national and international unions 
with this Federation and to establish such 
unions; to form organizing committees and di- 
rectly affiliated local unions and to secure their 
affiliation to appropriate national and interna- 
tional unions affiliated with or chartered by the 
Federation; to establish, assist and promote state 
and local central bodies composed of local unions 
of all affiliated organizations and directly affili- 
ated local unions; to establish and assist trade 
departments composed of affiliated national and 
international unions and organizing committees. 

4. To encourage all workers without regard to 
race, creed, color, national origin or ancestry to 
share equally in the full benefits of union organi- 
zation. 
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5. To secure legislation which will safeguard 
and promote the principle of free collective bar- 
gaining, the rights of workers, farmers and con- 
sumers, and the security and welfare of all the 
people and to oppose legislation inimical to these 
objectives. 

6. To protect and strengthen our democratic 
institutions, to secure full recognition and enjoy- 
ment of the rights and liberties to which we are 
justly entitled, and to preserve and perpetuate 
the cherished traditions of our democracy. 

7. To give constructive aid in promoting the 
cause of peace and freedom in the world and to 
aid, assist and cooperate with free and demo- 
cratic iabor movements throughout the world. 

8. To preserve and maintain the integrity of 
each affiliated union in the organization to the 
end that each affiliate shall respect the estab- 
lished bargaining relationships of every other 
affiliate and that each affiliate shall refrain from 
raiding the established bargaining relationship 
of any other affiliate and, at the same time, to 
encourage the elimination of conflicting and 
duplicating organizations and jurisdictions 
through the process of voluntary agreement or 
voluntary merger in consultation with the appro- 
priate officials of the Federation, to preserve, 
subject to the foregoing, the organizing jurisdic- 
tion of each affiliate. 

9. To aid and encourage the sale and use of 
union made goods and union services through 
the use of the union label and other symbols; to 
promote the labor press and other means of fur- 
thering the education of the labor movement. 


10. To protect the labor movement from any 
and all corrupt influences and from the under- 
mining efforts of communist agencies and all 
others who are opposed to the basic principles 
of our democracy and free and democratic 
unionism. 

11. To safeguard the democratic character of 
the labor movement and to protect the autonomy 
of each affiliated national and international 
union. 

12. While preserving the independence of the 
labor movement from political control, to en- 
courage workers to register and vote, to exercise 
their full rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, and to perform their rightful part in the 
political life of the local, state and national com- 
munities. 
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ARTICLE Il 
AFFILIATES 


Section 1. The Federation shall be composed 
of (1) affiliated national and international unions 
and organizing committees, (2) directly affiliated 
local unions (such as Local Trade Unions, Fed- 
eral Labor Unions, and Local Industrial Unions) 
and national councils thereof, (3) state and local 
central bodies (such as State and Territorial 
Federations, City Central Labor Unions and In- 
dustrial Union Councils), and (4) trade and in- 
dustrial departments. 

Sec. 2. Each national and international union 
and each federai labor union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor at the time of the 
adoption of this constitution by reason of a 
charter or certificate of affiliation granted by 
that federation and each national and interna- 
tional union, organizing committee and local in- 
dustrial union affiliated with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations at the time of the adop- 
tion of this constitution by reason of a charter 
or certificate of affiliation granted by that fed- 
eration shall retain its charter or certificate, 
which shall become and be a charter or cer- 
tificate of this Federation and, by virtue of the 
same and as a result of the merger between the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, shall be an affiliate 
of this Federation and subject to its rules and 
regulations. 

Sec. 3. Each such affiliate shall retain and 
enjoy the same organizing jurisdiction in this 
Federation which it had and enjoyed by reason 
of its prior affiliation with either the American 
Federation of Labor or the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. In cases of conflicting and 
duplicating jurisdictions involving such affiliates 
the President and the Executive Council of this 
Federation shall seek to eliminate such conflicts 
and duplications through the process of volun- 
tary agreement or voluntary merger between the 
affiliates involved. 

Sec. 4. The integrity of each such affiliate of 
this Federation shall be maintained and pre- 
served. Each such affiliate shall respect the es- 
tablished collective bargaining relationship of 
every other affiliate and no affiliate shall raid 
the established collective bargaining relationship 
of any other affiliate. When a complaint has 
been filed with the President by an affiliate 
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alleging a violation of this section by another 
affiliate, that has not been settled under the pro- 
visions of the No-Raiding Agreement referred to 
in Article XVIII, the President shall endeavor, 
by consultation with the appropriate officers of 
both affiliates, to settle the matter by voluntary 
agreement between such affiliates. In the event 
no such voluntary agreement is reached within 
a reasonable time the President shall report to 
the Executive Council with such recommenda- 
tions as he may deem appropriate. Upon such re- 
port being submitted, the Executive Council shall 
consider the same, shall hear the appropriate 
officers of the affiliates involved, and shall make 
such decision as it believes to be necessary and 
proper to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion. In the event an affiliate shall fail to com- 
ply with such decision, the Executive Council 
shall submit the matter to the convention for 
such action as the convention may deem appro- 
priate under the provisions of this constitution. 

Sec. 5. State and Territorial Federations of 
Labor and Local Central Bodies affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor at the time 
of the adoption of this Constitution, and State 
and Local Industrial Union Councils affiliated 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations at 
the time of the adoption of this constitution, 
shall become and be affiliates of this Federation 
and shall, as such, continue to exist as state, 
territorial and local central bodies, each repre- 
senting the respective federal labor unions or 
local industrial unions now affiliated to such 
central body and such local unions now affiliated 
to such central body as are affiliated with a na- 
tional or international union or organizing com- 
mittee affiliated with this Federation. Pro- 
vided, however: That a merger of these state, 
territorial and local central bodies, heretofore 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
or the Congress of Industrial Organizations, shall 
be effected within two years after the adoption 
of this constitution, through the process of nego- 
tiation and agreement under the guidance of the 
President of this Federation and its Executive 
Council. 

Sec. 6. Existing departments of the American 
Federation of Labor at the time of the adoption 
of this constitution shall continue as trade de- 
partments of this Federation with the rights of 
and subject to the rules governing trade and 
industrial departments provided in Article XII. 
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Sec. 7. The Executive Council shall have power 
to issue charters or certificates of affiliation to 
organizations desiring to affiliate with this Fed- 
eration. This power may be delegated to the 
President. Subject to the provisions of Sections 
2 and 3 of this Article, charters or certificates of 
affiliation shall not be issued to national or inter- 
national unions, organizing committees, or di- 
rectly affiliated local unions in conflict with the 
jurisdiction of affiliated national or international 
unions, except with the written consent of such 
unions, and shall be based upon a strict recogni- 
tion that both craft and industrial unions are 
equal and necessary as methods of trade union 
organization, and that each affiliated national 
and international union is entitled to have its 
autonomy, integrity and jurisdiction protected 
and preserved. 

Sec. 8. Except as otherwise provided in this 
constitution no national or international union 
chartered by or affiliated with this Federation 
may be suspended from membership in the Fed- 
eration except by a majority roll-call vote at the 
convention. No such national or international 
union shall have its charter or certificate of 
affiliation with the Federation revoked except by 
a two-thirds majority roll-call vote at the con- 
vention. 

Sec. 9. No organization officered, controlled or 
dominated by communists, fascists, or other 
totalitarians, or whose policies and activities are 
consistently directed toward the achievement of 
the program or purposes of the Communist 
Party, any fascist organization, or other totali- 
tarian movement, shall be permitted as an 
affiliate of this Federation or any of its state 
or local central bodies. 

Sec. 10. Affiliates of the Federation shall be 
encouraged to eliminate conflicts and duplica- 
tions in organization and jurisdictions through 
the process of voluntary agreement or voluntary 
merger in consultation with the appropriate 
officials of the Federation. 


ARTICLE IV 
CONVENTION 
Section 1. The convention shall be the su- 
preme governing body of the Federation and, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this Constitution, 


its decisions shall be by a majority vote. 
Sec. 2. The regular conventions of the Fed- 
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eration shall be held every two years, beginning 
in 1955, at a time during the last four months 
of the year. The time and the place for holding 
the regular conventions shall be designated by 
the Executive Council which shall give at least 
90 days’ notice of the time and place designated. 

Sec. 3. (a) Special conventions may be called 
by direction of a regular convention, by order 
of the Executive Council, or on request of na- 
tional and international unions representing a 
majority of the total membership of the Federa- 
tion, as evidenced py the records of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer to the last convention. — 

(b) In the event a special convention has been 
called all affiliated organizations shall be given 
at least 30 days’ notice, together with a state- 
ment of the particular subject or subjects to be 
considered at such convention. 

(c) Representation to special conventions 
shall be on the same basis and subject to like 
qualifications and procedure governing regular 
conventions. 

(d) A special convention shall be clothed with 
like authority and power conferred upon regular 
conventions, its decisions shall be equally bind- 
ing and it shall be governed by the same pro- 
cedure applicable to regular conventions; how- 
ever, such special conventions shall be limited 
solely to the subject or subjects specifically and 
definitely indicated in the call for such special 
convention. 

Sec. 4. Each national or international union 
and organizing committee shall be entitled to 
the number of delegates indicated in the follow- 
ing scale: 


Lessthan 4,000 members 1 delegate 


Over 4,000 _ ..2 delegates 
“ 8,000 “ <g “ 
sy 12,000 a WA = 
- 25,000 ” ai - 
A 50,000 bs 6 - 
= 75,000 . ee 3 
is 125,000 6: 8 7 
fg 175,000 " 9 " 





plus one additional delegate for each 75,000 
members over 175,000. 


Each directly affiliated local union and each 
national trade and industrial department shall 
be entitled to one delegate. Each industrial 
union council and each state or local central 
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body shall be entitled to one delegate. Directly 
affiliated local unions, with the approval of the 
President, may combine with other such unions 
within a reasonable distance to elect a single 
delegate to represent such unions. 


Sec. 5. Delegates to a regular convention of 
the Federation shall be elected or otherwise des- 
ignated by the affiliate at least 30 days prior to 
the convention, except in cases in which the con- 
vention of the affiliate meets within this 30-day 
period. The names of the delegates shall be 
forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Federation immediately after their selection. 


_ Sec. 6. No organization that has seceded or 
has been suspended or expelled by this Federa- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor, or the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, or by any 
national or international union or organizing 
committee affiliated with this Federation shall, 
while under such penalty, be allowed representa- 
tion or recognition in the Federation, or in any 
subordinate body thereof, or in any national or 
international union or organizing committee 
affiliated with this Federation, under the penalty 
of the suspension of the body violating this sec- 
tion. No affiliate which, at the opening date of 
the convention, is in arrears to the Federation 
for per capita tax or assessments for two months 
or more, shall be entitled to recognition or repre- 
sentation in the convention. 

Sec. 7. No organization shall be entitled to 
representation unless such organization has ap- 
plied for and obtained a certificate of affilia- 
tion at least one month prior to the convention, 
and no person shall be recognized as a delegate 
who is not a member in good standing of the 
organization he is selected to represent. 

Sec. 8. The number of members of each national 
and international union, organizing committee 
and directly affiliated local unions for the pur- 
pose of selecting delegates and for roll-call votes 
at the convention shall be the average monthly 
number on which per capita tax is paid for the 
24-month period prior to and including the sec- 
ond month preceding the month of the opening 
date of the convention. Where affiliation has 
occurred during this 24-month period, the aver- 
age shall be computed from the month of affilia- 
tion, and the number of members shall be 
deemed to be one twenty-fourth of such aver- 
age for each month for which per capita tax has 
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been paid. The Secretary-Treasurer shall pre- 
pare for the use of the convention and submit to 
it a printed list showing the number of votes 
and the number of delegates to which each af- 
filiate is entitled. 


Sec. 9. The President shall appoint, in consul- 
tation with the Executive Council, prior to the 
opening date of the convention and subject to 
the approval of the convention, such commit- 
tees as are necessary to conduct the affairs of 
the convention. Such committees may meet be- 
fore the opening date of the convention and shall 
proceed to consider all resolutions, appeals, re- 
ports, and constitutional amendments submitted 
to the convention, and shall report thereon to 
the convention. 


Sec. 10. (a) All resolutions, petitions, me- 
morials and appeals to be considered by any con- 
vention of the Federation must be received by 
the Secretary-Treasurer at headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., 30 days immediately preced- 
ing the opening of the convention; except in in- 
stances where such matters have been acted 
upon and approved at a regular convention of a 
national or international union, or state central 
body, or national trade and industrial department 
held during this 30-day period in which event 
such proposals shall be received up to the open- 
ing date of the convention. 

(b) All resolutions, petitions, memorials and 
appeals received or submitted after the time 
stipulated above or during the convention shall 
be referred to the Executive Council, and the 
Executive Council shall refer all such proposal 
or proposals to the convention with the under- 
standing that consideration of such proposal or 
proposals is dependent upon the unanimous con- 
sent of the convention. 

(c) Any or all proposals emanating from di- 
rectly affiliated local unions shall be referred to 
the Executive Council for consideration and dis- 
position. The Executive Council shall in turn 
advise the convention of the disposition made 
of such proposal or proposals. 

(d) Proposals emanating from state central 
bodies to receive consideration of a convention 
must first have received the approval of the pre- 
vious convention of the state central body in- 
volved. In the case of local central bodies any 
proposal or proposals to be considered must have 
first received the approval of such central labor 
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body at a regularly constituted meeting of such 
organization. 


(e) Each resolution, memorial, petition, or 
appeal properly received for consideration by 
the convention, as soon as practical after receipt 
thereof, shall be classified by the President as to 
nature, contents and subject matter and referred 
by him to an appropriate committee, which com- 
mittee shall make a report thereon to the con- 
vention prior to consideration of any such matter 
by the convention. He shall cause to be distrib- 
uted copies of such resolutions, petitions, me- 
morials or appeals to the delegates of the con- 
vention at the opening session thereof or as soon 
thereafter as practical, but before any such mat- 
ters are considered by the convention. 


Sec. 11. Not less than 60 days prior to the 
opening of each regular convention, the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer shall furnish each affiliate with 
credential blanks in duplicate, which must be 
attested as required on the blanks. ‘The dupli- 
cates shall be retained by the delegate, and the 
original sent to the Secretary-Treasurer. Sub- 
ject to the provisions of Section 5 of this Article, 
no credentials shall be accepted later than 20 
days prior to the opening date of the convention. 


Sec. 12. Prior to the opening date of the con- 
vention, the Executive Council shall meet and 
constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Cre- 
dentials Committee for the convention. Appeals 
from its decisions may be made to the floor of the 
convention. The convention shall not be con- 
stituted for business until after the Credentials 
Committee shall have examined and reported on 
credentials of all delegates present at the sched- 
uled time on the opening date of the convention. 


Sec. 13. All members of the Executive Coun- 
cil who are not elected as delegates shall be ex- 
officio delegates to the convention with all the 
rights and privileges of elected delegates, but 
without vote. 


Sec. 14. Fraternal delegates attending con- 
ventions of the Federation shall be entitled to 
all the rights of delegates but shall not be en- 
titled to vote. 

Sec. 15. At the opening of the convention 
the President shall take the chair and call the 
convention to order, and preside during its ses- 
sions. 

Sec. 16. One-fourth of the delegates seated 
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at any convention shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 


Sec. 17. Questions may be decided by divi- 
sion or a show of hands, but a call of the roll 
may be demanded by 30 percent of the delegates 
present. Upon such roll-call each delegate rep- 
resenting affiliated national or international 
unions, organizing committees and directly af- 
filiated local unions shall be entitled to cast one 
vote for every member whom he represents. 
Each state and local central body and national 
trade and industrial department shall be entitled 
to one vote. j 


Sec. 18. The rules and order of business gov- 
erning the preceding convention shall be enforced 
from the opening of any convention of the Fed- 
eration until new rules have been adopted by 
action of the convention. 

Sec. 19. Unless otherwise specified. any action 
taken by the convention shall take effect imme- 
diately upon adoption. 


ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers shall consist of a Presi- 
dent and a Secretary-Treasurer, who shall be 
the Executive Officers, and 27 Vice Presidents. 


Sec. 2. Each officer shall be a member of an 
affiliated organization. 


Sec. 3. The officers shall be elected by the 
convention by majority vote. Such election shall 
take place on the last day of the convention, 
unless otherwise determined by the convention. 
In the event that more than two candidates are 
nominated for any office and no one candidate 
receives a majority of the votes cast, all except 
the two candidates receiving the highest votes 
shall be eliminated from the list of candidates 
and a second vote taken. 


Sec. 4. Each officer elected at the convention 
shall take office immediately upon his election 
and shall serve until his successor is elected 
at the next regular convention. 

Sec. 5. In the event of a vacancy in the of- 
fice of either the President or the Secretary- 
Treasurer by reason of death, resignation or 
otherwise, the remaining executive officer shall 
perform the duties of the vacant office until a 
successor is elected. It shall be the duty of 
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such executive officer to issue, within ten days 
of the date of the vacancy, a call for a meeting 
of the Executive Council of this Federation, upon 
ten days’ notice, for the purpose of electing an 
executive officer to fill said vacancy for the un- 
expired term. 

Sec. 6. In the event of a vacancy in the office of 
Vice President by reason of death, resignation or 
otherwise, the Executive Council shall have the 
power to fill the vacancy by majority vote of 
all its members for the period of the unexpired 
term. 

Sec. 7. The national headquarters of the Fed- 
eration shall be maintained by the Executive 
Officers at Washington, D. C. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Officers shall, by virtue 
of their office, hold title to the real estate of the 
Federation as trustees for the Federation. 

Sec. 9. The President and Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Federation or either of them may retire 
after reaching age 65 years, and after having 
served 20 years. Time served as an officer of 
any organization affiliated with the Federation, 
or with the American Federation of Labor or 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, shall be 
included in determining length of service here- 
under. In the event of retirement such officers 
shall have the title of President Emeritus, or 
Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus and shall render 
service to the Federation in an advisory and 
consultative status. They shall be compen- 
sated for such service by the Federation for 
life in an amount, payable weekly, equal to 75 
percent of the annual salary paid to the cor- 
responding Executive Officer of this Federation. 

Sec. 10. No individual shall be eligible to serve 
either as an Executive Officer or as a member 
of the Executive Council who is a member of 
the Communist Party, any fascist organization, 
or other totalitarian movement, or who con- 
sistently pursues policies and activities directed 
toward the achievement of the program or the 
purposes of the Communist Party, any fascist 
organization or other totalitarian movement. 


ARTICLE VI 
DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT 


Section 1. The President shall function as the 
chief executive officer of the Federation. He 
shall exercise supervision of the affairs of the 
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Federation, sign all official documents and pre- 
side at regular and special conventions, and 
at meetings of the Executive Council, Executive 
Committee and General Board. He shall call 
meetings of the Executive Council at least three 
times each year and a meeting of the General 
Board at least once each year. 

Sec. 2. The President shall have authority to 
interpret the constitution between meetings of 
the Executive Council and his interpretation shall 
be conclusive and in full force and effect unless 
reversed or changed by the Executive Council 
or a convention. : 

Sec. 3. The President shall receive for his 
services a salary of $35,000 per annum payable 
weekly. 

Sec. 4. The appointment and compensation, 
direction, suspension and removal of organizers, 
representatives, agents and employees of the 
Federation shall be under the direction of the 
President. 

Sec. 5. The President shall make a report of 
the administration of his office and of the af- 
fairs of the Federation to the convention through 
the report of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VII 
DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Section 1. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be 
the chief financial officer of the Federation and 
shall receive and collect all moneys due the Fed- 
eration which moneys shall be paid out only 
on the approval of the President. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be in 
charge of and preserve all moneys, properties, 
securities and other evidences of investment, 
books, documents, files and effects of the Federa- 
tion which shall at all times be subject to the 
inspection of the President and Executive Coun- 
cil. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall issue the 
call for and act as secretary at conventions, and 
shall cause the proceedings of all conventions 
and all sessions of the Executive Council and 
General Board to be recorded. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of each national 
and international union, organizing committee, 
each trade and industrial department, state and 
local central bodies and each directly affiliated 
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local union, to furnish the Secretary-Treasurer 
a copy of all official reports issued by such affil- 
iated organizations together with a statement 
of their membership in good standing and to 
furnish such additional statistical data in their 
possession relating to the membership of such 
organizations as may be called for by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of this Federation. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary-Treasurer shall give a 
bond for the faithful performance of his duties 
in such amount as may be determined by the 
Executive Council and shall report to the bien- 
nial convention of the Federation through the 
report of the Executive Council, and for his serv- 
ices he shall receive $33,000 per annum, payable 
weekly. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary-Treasurer shall print 
quarterly, as a separate document, a financial 
statement of the Federation and forward a copy 
thereof to all affiliated national and international 
unions, organizing committees, directly affiliated 
local unions and state and local central bodies. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be re- 
quired, from time to time, but no less than semi- 
annually, to provide for an audit of all books, 
accounts, records and financial transactions of 
the Federation by an independent public account- 
ant. Such audits shall be furnished to the Ex- 
ecutive Council and a biennial audit shall be 
furnished to the Convention. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall, under 
the direction and instructions of the Executive 
Council, invest the surplus funds of the Federa- 
tion in sound securities or deposit the same in a 
bank or banks. 


ARTICLE Vill 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall con- 
sist of the President, the Vice Presidents and 
the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall be the 
governing body of this Federation between con- 
ventions. It is authorized and empowered to 
take such action and render such decisions as 
may be necessary to carry out fully and ade- 
quately the decisions and instructions of the 
conventions and to enforce the provisions con- 
tained in this constitution. Between conventions 
it shall have the power to direct the affairs of 
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the Federation and to take such actions and 
render such decisions as are necessary and ap- 
propriate to safeguard and promote the best 
interests of the Federation and its affiliated 
unions, including the organization of unorgan- 
ized industries by means most appropriate for 
that purpose. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Council shall meet upon 
the call of the President at least three times 
within each year at a time and place desig- 
nated by the President. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Council to watch legislative measures directly 
affecting the interests of working people, and to 
initiate, wherever necessary, such legislative ac- 
tion as the convention may direct. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Council shall prepare 
and present to the convention in printed form 
a statement of all matters of interest to the 
convention and of the activities of the Federa- 
tion between conventions. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Council shall have power 
to make rules to govern matters consistent with 
this constitution and shall report accordingly 
to the Federation. 

Sec. 7. It is a basic principle of this Federa- 
tion that it must be and remain free from any 
and all corrupt influences and from the under- 
mining efforts of communist, fascist or other 
totalitarian agencies who are opposed to the 
basic principles of our democracy and of free 
and democratic trade unionism. The Executive 
Council, when requested to do so by the Presi- 
dent or by any other member of the Executive 
Council, shall have the power to conduct an in- 
vestigation, directly or through an appropriate 
standing or special committee appointed by the 
President, of any situation in which there is rea- 
son to believe that any affiliate is dominated, 
controlled or substantially influenced in the con- 
duct of its affairs by any corrupt influence, or 
that the policies or activities of any affiliate are 
consistently directed toward the advocacy, sup- 
port, advancement or achievement of the pro- 
gram or of the purposes of the Communist Party, 
any fascist organization or other totalitarian 
movement. Upon the completion of such an 
investigation, including a hearing if requested, 
the Executive Council shall have the authority 
to make recommendations or give directions to 
the affiliate involved and shall have the further 
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authority, upon a two-thirds vote, to suspend 
any affiliate found guilty of a violation of this 
section. Any action of the Executive Council 
under this section may be appealed to the con- 
vention, provided, however, that such action 
shall be effective when taken and shall remain 
in full force and effect pending any appeal. 


Sec. 8. Subject to the provisions of Article 
III, Section 7, the Executive Council shall use 
every possible means to assist affiliated unions 
in the organization of the unorganized and to 
organize new national and international unions, 
organizing committees, and directly affiliated 
local unions. 

Until such time as it is feasible to form a new 
national or international union composed of di- 
rectly affiliated local unions or to affiliate such 
unions with an existing affiliated national or 
international union within whose jurisdiction 
they might properly come, the Executive Council 
may group such directly affiliated local unions, 
in a particular craft or industry, into national 
councils or organizing committees which shall 
be under the direct supervision and control of 
the Executive Council and the President. 


Sec. 9. In carrying out the provisions of this 
Article the Executive Council shall recognize 
that both craft and industrial unions are ap- 
propriate, equal and necessary as methods of 
trade union organization and that all workers 
whatever their race, color, creed or national 
origin are entitled to share in the full benefits of 
trade union organization. 


Sec. 10. A majority of the members of the 
Executive Council shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of the business of the Council. 

Sec. 11. The Executive Council shall have the 
power to file charges and conduct hearings on 
such charges against any Executive Officer of 
the Federation or other member of the Execu- 
tive Council on the ground that such person 
is guilty of malfeasance or maladministration, 
and to make a report to the convention recom- 
mending appropriate action. The Executive 
Council must serve such officer with a copy of 
the written charges a reasonable time before 
the hearing. 

Sec. 12. The Executive Council shall have the 
further power to refuse to seat or to remove 
from office any member of the Executive Coun- 
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cil, or to remove from office any officer, who 
is found by the Council, by a two-thirds vote af- 
ter notice and hearing, to be ineligible to serve 
under the provisions of Article V, Section 10. 
Any action of the Executive Council under this 
section may be appealed to the convention, pro- 
vided, however, that such action shall be effec- 
tive when taken and shall remain in full force 
and effect pending any appeal. 


Sec. 13. In any case in which an affiliate 
has been suspended from membership in the Fed- 
eration by the convention, or by a two-thirds 
vote of the Executive Council in the cases set 
forth in Section 7 of this Article; and in which 
it is shown that the cause for such suspension 
no longer exists, the Executive Council shall 
have the power, upon a two-thirds vote, to ter- 
minate such suspension. 


Sec. 14. No affiliated national or interna- 
tional union or organizing committee shall be 
permitted to change its title or name without 
first having obtained the consent and approval 
of the Executive Council or the convention. 


Sec. 15. The Executive Council shall be au- 
thorized to reimburse members of the Council 
for necessary expenses in performing their duties 
for the Federation. 


ARTICLE IX 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


There shall be an Executive Committee which 
shall consist of the President and the Secretary- 
Treasurer and six Vice Presidents to be selected 
by the Executive Council. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall meet every two months and shall 
advise and consult with the President and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer on policy matters. 


ARTICLE X 
GENERAL BOARD 


Section 1. The General Board of the Federa- 
tion shall consist of all of the members of the 
Executive Council of the Federation and the 
president or other principal officer of each of the 
affiliated national or international unions and 
each trade and industrial department. 


Sec. 2. The General Board shall meet upon 
the call of the President of the Federation, but 
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such meeting shall be called at least once each 
year. 

Sec. 3. The General Board shall decide all 
policy questions referred to it by the Executive 
Officers or by the Executive Council. 


Sec. 4. Questions coming before the General 
Board shall be decided in accordance with the 
applicable provisions of Section 17 of Article IV 
of this Constitution with the president or other 
principal officer of each affiliated national or in- 
ternational union casting the vote of such union 
and with the president or other principal officer 
of each department casting the one vote of such 
department. The number of members of each 
national or international union on a roll-call vote 
of the General Board shall be deemed to be the 
number of members represented at the last pre- 
ceding convention except in the case where afifili- 
ation has occurred subsequent to such convention 
or within a 24-month period prior to and includ- 
ing the second month preceding such convention. 
In such cases the number of members of such 
affiliate shall be deemed to be one twenty-fourth 
of the average membership for which per capita 
tax was paid for each month, prior to the meet- 
ing of the General Board, for which such tax 
was paid. 


ARTICLE XI 
DEPARTMENT OF ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. The organizing work of this Fed- 
eration as set forth in Article VIII, Section 8, 
shall be conducted by the Department of Organ- 
ization under the general supervision of the 
President. The Department of Organization 
shall be provided the staff and resources neces- 
sary to conduct such activities. 

Sec. 2. The Department of Organization shall 
be headed by a Director of Organization who 
shall be appointed by the President after con- 
sultation with the Executive Committee, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE XII 
TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. The Trade and Industrial Depart- 
ments shall be subordinate to the Federation and 
shall consist of the following: Building and Con- 
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struction Trades Department; Metal Trades De- 
partment; Union Label and Service Trades De- 
partment; Maritime Trades Department; Rail- 
way Employees Department; and a department 
of industrial organizations to be known as Indus- 
trial Union Department, and such other depart- 
ments as may be established by the Executive 
Council or the convention. Each department is 
to manage and finance its own affairs and may 
establish local councils or railway system federa- 
tions of departments. Affiliation to the depart- 
ments in the Federation shall be open to all 
appropriate affiliated national and international 
unions and organizing committees. 


Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation in 
any department, international unions and or- 
ganizing committees eligible to join it must first 
be and remain in affiliation to the Federation. 


Sec. 3. To be entitled to representation in 
local councils or railway system federations of 
Departments, local unions are required to be 
part of affiliated national and international un- 
ions and organizing committees affiliated to de- 
partments or to be directly affiliated to the Fed- 
eration. 


Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and procedure 
of each department are to conform to and be 
administered in the same manner as the laws 
and procedure governing the Federation. No 
department, local council or railway system 
federation of the same shall enact laws, rules or 
regulations in conflict with the laws and pro- 
cedure of the Federation, and in the event of 
change of laws, rules, regulations and procedures 
of the latter, departments, local councils and 
railway system federations are to change their 
laws, rules, and regulations to conform thereto. 

Sec. 5. Each department is to be considered 
an Official method of the Federation for trans- 
acting the portion of its business indicated by 
the name of the department, in consequence 
of which affiliated and eligible organizations 
should be part of their respective departments 
and should comply with the actions and de- 
cisions of such departments, subject to appeal 
therefrom to the Executive Council and the 
conventions of the Federation. An organization 
affiliated with one or more departments shall pay 
per capita tax to each such department upon the 
number of members whose occupation comes 
under such department. 
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Sec. 6. The officers of the various depart- 
ments shall submit a quarterly report to the 
Executive Council of the Federation of the work 
done by their department and its general con- 
ditions. 


Sec. 7. At all regular meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Federation, there shall be 
present, during some period of the Council meet- 
ing, the executive officer or officers of each de- 
partment, to take up with the Council matters 
that may be of mutual interest. 


Sec. 8. Departments of the Federation shall 
have their headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
and in the headquarters of the Federation unless 
permitted to locate elsewhere. 


ARTICLE XIII 


COMMITTEES AND STAFF DEPARTMENTS 

Section 1. The President of the Federation shall 
appoint the following standing committees and 
such other committees as may from time to time 
be necessary. The President with the approval 
of the Executive Council may combine standing 
committees. The committees, under the direc- 
tion of the President, and subject to the au- 
thority of the Executive Council and the Con- 
vention, shall carry out their functions as de- 
scribed herein: 


(a) The Committee on Legislation shall under- 
take to carry out the policies and programs 
of the Federation in the Congress and in 
the legislatures of state and local govern- 
ments; 


(b) The Committee on Civil Rights shall be 
vested with the duty and responsibility to 
assist the Executive Council to bring about 
at the earliest possible date the effective im- 
plementation of the principle stated in this 
constitution of non-discrimination in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this constitution; 


(c) The Committee on Political Education shall 
be vested with the duty and responsibility to 
assist the Executive Council in meeting the 
need for sound political education and in 
bringing about the effective implementation 
of the objectives stated in this constitution 
of encouraging workers to register and vote, 
to exercise their full rights and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship and to perform their right- 
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(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 
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~— 


(k) 


(1) 


ful part in the political life of the city, state, 
and national communities; 


The Committee on Ethical Practices shall be 
vested with the duty and responsibility to 
assist the Executive Council in carrying out 
the constitutional determination of the Fed- 
eration to keep the Federation free from 
any taint of corruption or communism, in 
accordance with the provisions of this con- 
stitution; 


The Committee on International Affairs 
shall be concerned with international devel- 
opments facing our nation and the Federa- 
tion’s relationships with the international 
trade union movement; 


The Committee on Education shall promote 
the widest possible understanding among 
union members of the aims of the Federa- 
tion, shall assist affiliated unions in develop- 
ing their own educational programs and shall 
implement the Federation’s interest in pro- 
viding the nation with the highest standard 
of education at all levels; 


The Committee on Social Security shall have 
the responsibility of providing guidance and 
information in the fields of social insurance 
and welfare; 

The Committee on Economic Policy shall 
undertake to recommend programs and pol- 
icies toward the end of promoting prosper- 
ity, full employment and full utilization of 
our resources; 

The Committee on Community Services shall 
stimulate the active participation by mem- 
bers and affiliated unions in the affairs of 
their communities and the development of 
sound relationships with social agencies in 
such communities; 

The Committee on Housing shall advise on 
all matters relating to housing programs 
and policies; 

The Committee on Research shall have the 
responsibility of reviewing and appraising 
the research activities of the Federation to 
the end that adequate research facilities are 
available to the Federation; 

The Committee on Public Relations shall re- 
view and appraise the needs of the Federa- 
tion in keeping the general public informed 
of the goals and policies of the Federation, 
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the extent to which these needs are being 
met and shall make recommendations in this 
field; 

(m) The Committee on Safety and Occupational 
Health shall be vested with the responsi- 
bility of recommending and promoting ways 
in which the work places of our nation can 
be made safe and healthful; 

(n) The Committee on Veterans Affairs shall 

keep all affiliates informed of the rights and 

benefits available to veterans under fed- 
eral and state laws and shall propose meas- 
ures to protect such rights and benefits; 

All other committees shall have the function 

vested in them by the President, the k:xecu- 

tive Council, or the convention, consistent 
with this constitution. 


Sec. 2. Staff departments shall be established 
where appropriate under the direction of the 
President to function in the fields of activity 
described above and in such other fields as may 
be determined by the President, the Executive 
Council or the convention. 

Sec. 3. The Committees and staff departments 
shall have adequate staff which shall be under 
the general direction of the President of the 
Federation. 


(o 


7 —- 


ARTICLE XIV 

STATE AND LOCAL CENTRAL BODIES 

Section 1. Central bodies subordinate to the 
Federation may be established upon a city, state 
or other regional basis as may be deemed ad- 
visable by the Executive Council and shall be 
composed exclusively of locals of national and 
international unions and organizing committees 
affiliated with the Federation, directly affiliated 
local unions, local central bodies within the 
geographical limits of state and regional bodies, 
and such other subordinate bodies as the Ex- 
ecutive Council may determine are eligible for 
affiliation. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all national 
and international unions and organizing com- 
mittees affiliated with the Federation to instruct 
their local unions to join affiliated central labor 
bodies in their vicinity where such exist. Sim- 
ilar instructions shall be given by the Federation 
to all local unions affiliated directly to it. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Council of the Fed- 
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eration shall issue rules governing the conduct, 
activities, affairs, finances and property of cen- 
tral labor bodies and providing procedures for 
the discipline, including suspension and expul- 
sion, of such bodies or their officers. Such rules 
shall define the powers of the President, or his 
designee, with respect to disciplinary action 
against central labor bodies, or their officers. 
They shall provide for notice and hearing in all 
cases in which such action is taken, but shall 
permit emergency action (including the authority 
to suspend officers and establish a trusteeship 
over such central bodies and their property) 
prior to hearing where in the opinion of the 
President the interests of the Federation so re- 
quire. The rules shall further provide for appeals 
to the Executive Council and to the convention, 
but shall provide that decisions appealed from 
shall remain in full force and effect pending any 
appeal. 


Sec. 4. Upon the dissolution, suspension or 
revocation of the charter of any state or local 
central body, all funds and property of any char- 
acter shall revert to the Federation to be held 
in trust until such time that the suspended or 
defunct organization may be reorganized and be 
able to confine its activities and actions to con- 
form with the constitution and laws of this Fed- 
eration. It shall be the duty of the officers of 
a state or local central body which has been dis- 
solved or whose charter has been suspended or 
revoked, or which has been placed under trus- 
teeship under Section 3 of this Section, to de- 
liver all funds and property to the President of 
the Federation or his designated representative. 
In the event of a failure or refusal to so deliver 
such funds and property, all expenses incurred 
by the Federation in recovering such funds and 
property shall be a lawful charge upon the funds 
and property involved and, on recovery thereof, 
the Federation shall reimburse itself from the 
funds and property recovered. 


Sec. 5. Merger of existing state and local cen- 
tral bodies of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
shall be accomplished as provided in Article II, 
Section 5. Pending such merger state and local 
central bodies of both the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations shall be permitted to continue to exist as 
state and local central bodies representing the 
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respective local unions or organizations now af- 
filiated to such central bodies. 


ARTICLE XV 


LOCAL UNIONS DIRECTLY AFFILIATED TO 
THE FEDERATION, ORGANIZING COMMIT- 
TEES AND NATIONAL COUNCILS 


Section 1. Subject to the provisions of Article 
III, Section 7, the Federation is authorized to 
issue charters and certificates of affiliation to 
organizing committees and directly affiliated 
local unions. 


Sec. 2. The Executive Council of the Federa- 
tion shall issue rules governing the conduct, ac- 
tivities, affairs, finances and property of organiz- 
ing committees, national councils, and directly 
affiliated local unions, and governing the suspen- 
sion, expulsion and termination of such organi- 
zations. Such rules shall define the powers of 
the President, or his designee, with respect to 
disciplinary action against such organizations, or 
their officers. They shall provide for notice and 
hearing in all cases in which such action is taken 
with respect to directly affiliated local unions, 
but shall permit emergency action (including the 
authority to suspend officers and establish a 
trusteeship over such local unions and their prop- 
erty) prior to hearing where in the opinion of 
the President the interests of the Federation so 
require. The rules shall further provide for 
appeals to the Executive Council and to the 
convention, but shall provide that decisions ap- 
pealed from shall remain in full force and effect 
pending any appeal. 

Upon the dissolution, suspension or revocation 
of the charter of any such organizations, all 
funds and property of any character shall revert 
to the Federation, which shall to the extent 
appropriate hold such funds and property in 
trust until such time that the suspended or de- 
funct organization may be reorganized and be 
able to confine its activities and actions to con- 
form with the constitution and laws of this 
Federation. It shall be the duty of the officers 
of any such organization which has been dis- 
solved or whose charter has been suspended or 
revoked to deliver all funds and property to the 
President of the Federation or his designated 
representative. In the event of a failure or 
refusal to so deliver such funds and property, all 
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expenses incurred by the Federation in recover- 
ing such funds and property shall be a lawful 
charge upon the funds and property involved 
and, on recovery thereof, the Federation shall 
reimburse itself from the funds and property 
recovered. 


Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Council to combine directly affiliated local unions 
in related fields into national or international 
unions, organizing committees or national coun- 
cils when such action appears to be appropriate. 
Any local union directly affiliated to the Federa- 
tion or a group of such local unions may request 
the Executive Council to authorize such combina- 
tion. 


When directly affiliated local unions are 
grouped into an organizing committee they shall 
become locals of the organizing committee. The 
organizing committee shall have the same status 
as a national or international union under this 
constitution except that it shall be under the 
direct supervision and control of this Federation, 
as provided herein. 


When directly affiliated local unions are 
grouped into a national council they shall re- 
main local unions directly affiliated with this 
Federation. 


Sec. 4. The per capita payment to the Fed- 
eration by local unions directly affiliated to it 
shall be determined by the Executive Council but 
shall not be less than eighty cents per month. 


Sec. 5. Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions 
and Local Industrial Unions which are affiliated 
with this Federation pursuant to Article III, 
Section 2, of this constitution shall be for all 
purposes local unions directly affiliated to the 
Federation under this and all other sections of 
the constitution. 


Sec. 6. The Defense Fund for Local Trade 
and Federal Labor Unions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, created under its constitution, 
shall be continued as a defense fund for local 
unions directly affiliated with this Federation, 
subject to the rules provided for in Section 2 of 
this Article and subject to such provisions con- 
cerning contributions by and the eligibility of 
Local Industrial Unions formerly affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations as may 
be determined by the Executive Council. 
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ARTICLE XVI 
PER CAPITA TAX AND ASSESSMENTS 


Section 1. A per capita tax shall be paid 
upon the full paid up membership of each 
affiliated national or international union, organiz- 
ing committee and directly affiliated local union. 

Sec. 2. Each national or international union 
and organizing committee shall pay on or before 
the fifteenth day of each month, for the pre- 
ceding month, a per capita tax of 4 cents per 
member per month. 

Sec. 3. Each directly affiliated local union 
shall pay on or before the fifteenth day of each 
month, for the preceding month, a per capita 
tax of not less than 80 cents per member per 
month, as provided for in the rules governing 
the organization and activities of such directly 
affiliated local unions. Each directly affiliated 
local union shall also pay to the Federation a 
portion, to be fixed by the Executive Council, of 
the initiation fee received by such union from its 
members, but such payment to the Federation 
shall in no case be less than $1.00 per member. 

Sec. 4. Revenue may also be derived from 
assessments when and as ordered by a majority 
vote of a convention. The Executive Council 
may also declare an assessment of not to exceed 
4 cents per member per month on all affiliated 
unions for a period not to exceed six months in 
any one year when the interests of the Federa- 
tion require and when funds available from per 
capita tax are insufficient to meet the needs of 
the Federation. 

Sec. 5. Any affiliated organization which does 
not pay its per capita tax on or before the fif- 
teenth of each month, and assessment or assess- 
ments when due and payable, shall be notified of 
that fact by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Fed- 
eration. Any affiliated organization three months 
in arrears in payment of per capita tax or as- 
sessments automatically becomes suspended from 
membership in the Federation and can be re- 
instated only after such arrearages are paid in 
full. 

Sec. 6. Each affiliate, upon the issuance of a 
certificate of affiliation, shall pay to the Federa- 
tion the sum of $15.00. 

Sec. 7. Each state and local central body 
affiliated with the Federation shall pay to the 
Federation an annual fee of $20.00. 
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Sec. 8. The Executive Council may exonerate 
any national or international union, organizing 
committee and directly affiliated local union from 
the payment of per capita tax or assessments due 
to the Federation for any month upon a proper 
showing that, in the opinion of the Executive 
Council, good cause therefor exists. Exonerated 
members shall be regarded, for the purposes of 
this constitution, as paid up members for the 
period of exoneration. 


ARTICLE XVII 


AMENDMENTS 


This constitution can be amended or altered 
only by the convention, by a two-thirds vote of 
those present and voting, either by a show of 
hands, or, if a roll-call is properly demanded as 
provided in this constitution, by such roll-call. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


EXISTING AGREEMENTS 


Section 1. The agreement for the merger of 
the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, as approved 
by the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Executive Board of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and the 
conventions of both federations is incorporated 
herein and made a part of this constitution. 


Sec. 2. The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement 
shall be preserved and, with the consent of the 
signatories, shall be extended for a period of 
two years from its present expiration date and 
amended to make it effective as between all 
unions signatory to it irrespective of their for- 
mer affiliation. The CIO Organizational Disputes 
Agreement shall be maintained in force for its 
term as between the unions which have adhered 
to it. The AFL Internal Disputes Plan shall 
be maintained in force for its term with respect 
to the unions which have adhered to it. A Joint 
Committee shall be established by the Execu- 
tive Council to formulate the means for incor- 
porating these three agreements into a com- 
bined no-raiding and organizational and juris- 
dictional disputes agreement which can be ef- 
fective as between all of the unions becoming 
signatory to it irrespective of their former af- 
filiation and for the purpose of extending, by 
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voluntary agreement, such provisions to all affili- 
ates of this Federation. 


ARTICLE XIX 
INITIAL CONVENTION 
Section 1. The provisions of this constitution 


shall govern the initial convention of the Federa- 
tion except as otherwise provided in this Article. 


Sec. 2. The initial convention shall be called, 
and the time and place determined, by the Joint 
AFL-CIO Unity Committee, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Executive Board of 
the Congress of Industrial] Organizations, and 
the conventions of the two federations. 


Sec. 3. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee 
shall act as the credentials committee for the 
initial convention and shall be empowered to 
accredit as delegates to such convention all of 
the delegates who have been duly accredited to 
the conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions which approved this constitution. Where 
the total number of such delegates of any affili- 
ated organization is less than the number of 
delegates to which such organization is entitled 
under Article IV, Section 4, the Joint AFL-CIO 
Unity Committee shall be empowered to accredit 
additional delegates from such organization up 
to such number. 


Sec. 4. Delegations representing national and 
international unions, organizing committees and 
directly affiliated local unions shall each be en- 
titled to a total number of votes based upon the 
membership represented by such delegation at 
the conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions approving this constitution. State and 
local central bodies and national departments 
shall each be represented by one delegate and 
shall each be entitled to one vote. 


Sec. 5. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Commit- 
tee shall report to the convention, designate 
temporary officers for the convention, appoint 
all convention committees, and take such other 
action with respect to the conduct of the con- 
vention as may become necessary by virtue of 
the fact that it is an initial convention. 
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ARTICLE XX 
EFFECTIVE DATE 


This constitution and the Merger Agreement 
between the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations shall 
become effective upon approval by the separate 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and shall govern the affairs of the Federation be- 
ginning with the first convention of the Federa- 
tion. 


CIO Executive Board Ratification 


On May 7, 1955 the CIO Executive Board meeting 
in Washington, D. C. adopted the following statement 
of ratification of the proposed constitution: 

The CIO Executive Board has enthusiastically and 
proudly ratified the proposed Constitution drafted by 
the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee for the new 
merged labor organization. 

We consider it an historic, meaningful document— 
a foundation upon which we can and will build a great 
democratic labor movement, dedicated to serving our 
members, their families and our nation. 

We shall recommend, to the next CIO Convention, 
that this Constitution be ratified, the Merger Agree- 
ment implemented, and the new merged federation 
brought into being. 

We have accepted as well the proposal of the Unity 
Committee on the matter of convention dates. There- 
fore, the site of the 17th Constitutional Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations shall be 
Manhattan Center in New York City, and the dates 
shall be December 1 and 2. 

We likewise approve the choice of the Unity Com- 
mittee for the first Constitutional Convention of the 
merged organizetion in New York City, on December 
5. 

We heartily congratulate the members of the Joint 
Unity Committee. The Constitution they have drafted 
is an outstanding document; one well worthy of the 
great and united free labor movement we shall build 
together. 

With this charter, we shall move forward to a better 
tomorrow. 


Agreement On Name 


On July 20, 1955 the Joint Unity Committee of the 
CIO and AFL unanimously agreed upon a name for 
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the new merged labor federation. It will be called 
“the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations”. 


OUR ECONOMY 


Output and sales have risen sharply since September 
1954. The benefits of this upturn in most types of 
economic activity, however, have been distributed in- 
equitably. The rate of pick-up has slowed down in 
the past few months and there is a danger that eco- 
nomic activity may level off or begin to slip within 
the coming year, unless forthright steps are taken to 
sustain economic growth. 

The sharp upturn has been concentrated largely in 
production—especially of hard goods—and in business 
profits. The improvement in employment has lagged 
considerably behind rising output. 

Production has surged forward since the fall of 
1954. In the third quarter of 1955, the gross national 
product (total production of all goods and services) 
was at a yearly rate of $392 billion—more than 9% 
greater than it had been in the spring of 1954, at the 
low-point of the 1953-1954 downturn. 

Industrial production, in September 1955, was almost 
15% above the 1954 low-point. 

Part of this sharp improvement in output in the 
past 15 months has been achieved through an increase 
in the length of the work-week and in improvements 
in employment. A substantial portion of the pick-up 
in output, however, is the result of an extraordinary 
increase in productivity (output per manhour), espe- 
cially in manufacturing industries. 

“Government economists have made some rough 
calculations that indicate factory productivity rose 
4% to 6% in the last year,” according to the New 
York Times of May 27, 1955. In commenting on pro- 
ductivity increases in manufacturing during 1954 and 
1955, the August 1955 issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin states that “output per manhour has risen 
somewhat more rapidly over the past two years of re- 
cession and recovery than the average post-war rate 
of about 4% a year.” 

Production levels have risen much faster than em- 
ployment, as a result of this rapid rise in manhour 
output. 

Between the third quarter of 1954 and the same 
period of 1955, the nation’s total production of goods 
and services rose over 9%—almost twice as fast as 
total employment. 
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Despite the sharp rise in output, it was not until 
September 1955, the latest month for available infor- 
mation, that non-farm wage and salary employment 
finally moved up to a point where it was slightly above 
the level for the same month of 1953. Manufacturing 
wage and salary employment, however, was still 600,- 
000 below the level of two years ago. 

Some types of non-farm wage and salary employ- 
ment—such as in textiles and coal mining—are no 
greater at present than in the 1930’s. In localities 
where textiles, coal mining and railroad repair shops 
are concentrated, unemployment has remained a prob- 
lem of serious proportions for many years. 

In September, the Department of Labor reported 
that in 123 major and smaller labor markets, 6% or 
more of the labor force was unemployed, compared 
with 145 such areas of economic distress in September 
1954 and 42 in September 1953. 

The sharp increases in productivity in 1954 and 
1955 have tended to reduce production costs and have 
helped to raise unit profit margins. Business profits— 
especially for the large corporations—have been boom- 
ing. Corporate profits, in the first half of 1955, were 
26% greater than they had been the year before. 

Dividend payments to stockholders, which were ris- 
ing even during the general downturn, have continued 
to increase from one new peak to another. In the 
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first-half of 1955, dividend payments were 7% above 
the level of the same period of last year; and in the 
year 1954, they were more than 7% greater than in 
1953. 

Interest payments—the bulk of which go to wealthy 
bondholders—have also been rising during both the 
general downturn of 1953-1954 and the economic pick- 
up. In 1954, interest payments to individuals were 
almost 7% above 1953; and in the first half of 1955, 
they were 6% greater than in the same period of 1954. 

Small business, however, has not received much of 
a share of the prosperity of the large corporations and 
their stockholders. During the general economic 
downturn, small businesses were particularly hard- 
pressed. This year, business failures—among small 
business firms, for the most part—have continued at 
high levels. 

There were 822 business failures in September, 
according to Dun & Bradstreet, compared with 819 in 
September 1954, 686 in September 1953, and 539 in 
September 1952. 

In the second quarter of 1955, according to the re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission and Securities 
and Exchange Commission, small manufacturing cor- 
porations with assets of less than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars accounted for only 4.5% of the total sales 
and less than 1% of the total after-tax profits of all 
manufacturing corporations. The giant manufacturing 
corporations with assets of $100 million and over, how- 
ever, accounted for 48% of the total sales and 65% 
of the total after-tax profits of all corporations in 
manufacturing industries. 

The farmers have also failed to share in the bene- 
fits in the upturn of production and sales since Sep- 
tember 1954. Farm income has been falling. In the 
first-half of 1955, farm proprietors’ income was 10% 
below the same period of last year. 

Some economic groups have thus far received a large 
share of the benefits of the pick-up in production and 
sales; they include big business and its stockholders. 
The large corporations and their stockholders did not 
feel the impact of the 1953-1954 downturn. After-tax 
profits for most large corporations rose in 1954, despite 
the decline in production and sales; dividends contin- 
ued to rise during the general decline and the stock 
market boomed. With the pick-up in economic ac- 
tivity since September 1954, corporate profits gen- 
erally—and for most big corporations, in particular— 
have risen; dividends to stockholders have continued 
upward. 

Other groups have received little or no benefit from 
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the upturn in economic activity. Among them are 
many family farmers and small business firms, as well 
as several groups of wage and salary earners. 


Upturn Rests on Consumer Spending 


The force behind the upturn in economic activity has 
been an extraordinary surge of consumer spending, in 
the past year, for goods, services and homes—sup- 
ported by a rising volume of outstanding consumer- 
and mortgage-debt. Aside from the upward push of 
the consumer sector of the economy—and consumer- 
related activities—there have been only slight ups and 
downs in other parts of the economy. 

The pick-up since September 1954 was touched off 
by the early start of production of 1955 model auto- 
mobiles—with its impact on the steel, rubber, glass and 
other related industries. The production and sales of 
1955 model automobiles, with their substantial changes 
in body style and engines, were much greater than 
the industry expected. 

The upturn thus far has been most pronounced in 
the auto and steel industries, in which the 1953-1954 
downturn had been sharpest. Construction, which re- 
mained strong throughout the downturn, continued 
to be strong through the summer of 1955. 

When we examine the course of economic trends in 
the past year, we find that the gross national product 
in the third quarter of 1955 was $33.2 billion (annual 
rate) greater than in the same period of 1954, when 
the upturn started. What sectors of the economy ac- 
counted for this $33.2 billion rise in gross national 
product? 

Consumer spending for goods and services increased 
$18.6 billion (annual rate) in that period and directly 
accounted for over half of the rise in total output. 

Residential non-farm construction—the result of 
consumer spending for new homes—increased an ad- 
ditional $2 billion (annual rate) in that period. 

With the start of production of 1955 model auto- 
mobiles and the pick-up in consumer sales generally, 
businessmen stopped cutting inventories and started 
to rebuild them. The change from business inventory- 
cutting to building stocks of goods on hand accounted 
for an additional rise in output of $7.9 billion (annual 
rate) between the third quarter of 1954 and the same 
period of 1955. 

Of the $33.2 billion increase in the rate of national 
output, $28.5 billion was accounted for by the rise in 
consumer spending and in consumer-related activities. 
This upward surge of consumer economic activities 
helped to provide an incentive for businessmen to in- 
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crease their outlays for new machinery and for the 
construction of new plants, shopping centers, office 
buildings and similar structures. Business spending 
for such purposes started to rise after the turn of the 
year, in response to consumer spending; and by the 
third quarter of 1955, it was $5 billion (annual rate) 
greater than it has been in the third quarter of 1954. 


Consumer- and Mortgage-Debt 
Bolsters Spending 


Trade union strength, collective bargaining, New 
Deal and Fair Deal legislation—such as unemploy- 
ment compensation, social security and the minimum 
wage law—bolstered consumer income during the 1953- 
1954 downturn and helped to prevent a sharp drop in 
consumer spending. They cushioned the effects of the 
downturn and their support of the consumer sector in 
the period of decline provided part of the basis for the 
rise in consumer spending and consumer-related ac- 
tivities in the latter part of 1954. 


Consumer- and mortgage-debt has been an important 
factor in the surge of consumer spending—and in the 
general upturn of economic activities—since September 
1954. Borrowed funds account for a large part of the 
rise in consumer economic activities. Without the 
availability of relatively easy credit terms in late 1954 
and the first-half of 1955, it is unlikely that the eco- 
nomic upturn would have been as sharp as it was. 


Twenty-one percent—or $3.2 billion—of the $15.4 
billion rise in consumer spending for goods and serv- 
ices, between the second quarter of 1954, when the 
downturn reached its low-point, and the second quarter 
of 1955, is accounted for by the sharp increase in 
outstanding short-term consumer debt. Such debt 
(largely installment debt, of which almost half is for 
automobiles) rose $3.2 billion—from $28.4 billion in 
the second quarter of 1954 to $31.6 billion in the same 
period of 1955. 


CONSUMER DEBT SUPPORTS SPENDING 


Personal Total 
Consumption Outstanding 
Expenditures Consumer Credit 





2nd Quarter 1956.............. $250.5 Billion $31.6 Billion 
2nd Quarter 1954.............. i RS 24 ..% 
15.4 3.2 ° 


Source: Department of Commerce and Federal Reserve Board. 
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Short-term consumer debt is still rising. In Septem- 
ber, the latest date for available information, total 
outstanding short-term consumer debt reached $34.3 
billion. 


Mortgage debt has also been rising rapidly and has 
been contributing strength to residential construction. 
In 1954, outlays for residential non-farm construction 
were $12.5 billion, or more than 13% above 1953; in 
the first half of 1955, such outlays were at a yearly 
rate of 20% greater than in 1954. 


This rise in residential non-farm construction has 
been supported by mortgage debt. In June 1953, total 
outstanding mortgage debt on 1-to-14 family homes 
was $62.3 billion; in June 1954, it had risen to $69.9 
billion; by June 1955, it reached $82.1 billion. 


Total consumer debt has risen sharply in the past 
year and has supported much of the economic activity 
in the consumer sector. From $89.9 billion in June 
1953, total consumer debt—short-term debt plus mort- 
gage debt on 1-to-4 family homes—rose to $98.6 billion 
in June 1954 and rose, again, to $114.6 billion in June 
1955. 


The amount of money that consumers are saving 
out of current incomes has been declining for almost 
two years. In the second quarter of 1955, according 
to the latest report of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, consumers borrowed $500 million more 
than they saved. Government spokesmen say that 
this is the first time in at least five years that con- 
sumers have spent more than they saved in a three- 
month period. 

It was relatively easy credit terms for the purchase 
of goods and services—and the easing of mortgage 
terms in 1954 for the purchase of homes—that helped 
to spark the upward surge of consumer spending and 
home construction in the past year. There is con- 
cern, however, about the sharp rise of consumer debt, 
although the reasons for this concern differ. 

As the Administration apparently sees it, the rise 
in consumer debt is dangerous and should be slowed 
down or halted. The Administration has, therefore, 
turned to a general “hard money” policy in recent 
months—by raising interest rates generally and by 
raising the down-payment requirements and reducing 
the pay-back period for mortgages on homes. The 
effect of the Administration’s general “hard money” 
policy will probably be to increase profits for banks 
and other lenders, and to discourage consumers, farm- 
ers and businessmen from buying goods, services, 
homes, machinery and new factories. Charges on con- 
sumer loans have already risen. 
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In contrast with the Administration’s general “hard 
money” policy, it has been pointed out that in an econ- 
omy like ours—one that is so dependent on the pro- 
duction and sale of consumer durables and homes— 
relatively easy credit terms to encourage consumer 
buying are essential. The recent rise in consumer debt, 
in itself, is not dangerous, if consumer incomes are 
increasing, too, and are high enough to support the 
debt. But the expansion of consumer buying and a 
rising consumer debt must, of necessity, depend upon 
rising personal incomes and continued employment 
security. 

From the second quarter of 1954 to the second quar- 
ter of 1955, total consumer debt rose approximately 
16%, while personal after-tax income increased 5%. 
The greatest possible danger of rising consumer debt 
is from a let-down in consumer incomes. If consumer 
incomes should fail to rise rapidly enough to sustain 
the debt, then it could become an unduly heavy burden. 
Not only would the housing and consumer durables 
markets be directly affected—through declining sales 
and a rapid rise in repossessions—but the effect of high 
fixed charges on consumers would probably be felt in 
other markets as well. A failure of consumer incomes 
to rise could possibly cause a downward chain reaction 
throughout the entire economy. 

The present need is not for the Administration’s 
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general “hard money” policy to discourage consumers, 
farmers and businessmen from buying, but rather for 
great emphasis on the strengthening of personal after- 
tax incomes to enable consumers to pay off their debts 
and continue to buy goods, services and homes. The 
primary requirement is the maintenance of high levels 
of employment generally and rising personal incomes. 
In specific areas, where speculation may be great, as 
in the stock market, selective controls—such as in- 
creased margin requirements—should be applied, in- 
stead of stifling national economic activities through a 
general economy-wide “hard money”’ policy. 


The Rate of Upturn Is Slowing Down 


The maintenance of high national levels of produc- 
tion and employment require continuing economic ex- 
pansion and growing markets to provide job opportu- 
nities for the increase in the size of the labor force 
and for those who may, otherwise, be displaced by im- 
proved productive efficiency. 

Current trends, however, do not indicate sufficient 
growth forces within the economy to maintain con- 
tinuing expansion through 1956, without several sub- 
stantial changes in private and public policies. 

The sharp upturn since September 1954 appears to 
be slowing down considerably. Although industrial 
production is still rising, its present rate of in- 
crease is much slower than it was between September 
1954 and May 1955. Non-farm employment seems to 
have leveled off in the summer and early fall. 

Total non-farm wage and salary employment (after 
adjustments for seasonal changes) has risen by only 
a small number since last June. Wage and salary 
employment in manufacturing industries (after sea- 
sonal adjustments) leveled off between June and Sep- 
tember 1955; it was still below the levels reached in 
1953. 

Much of the recent upturn has been based on sharply 
rising consumer debt, reduced savings out of current 
personal incomes, and increasing business expenditures 
for the building of stocks of goods on hand. These 
growth forces of the past fifteen months cannot be ex- 
pected to continue to press upwards at their recent 
rates for an indefinite period in the future. The rates 
of rising consumer debt and inventory-building will 
probably slow down in the months ahead. Consumers 
may also attempt to save more of their current in- 
comes and to repay part of their debts in the coming 
months. 

The Administration’s general “hard money’ policy 
is likewise tending to depress economic activity. New 
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non-farm housing starts in September 1955 dropped, 
probably in response to the tighter mortgage terms 
announced by the Administration last summer. 

On November 1, the First National City Bank of 
New York raised its charges on consumer loans for the 
first time since 1937. Other banks are expected to 
follow, with increases in charges on their loans to con- 
sumers. This policy—flowing from the Administra- 
tion’s “hard money” policy—will probably tend to dis- 
courage consumer buying. 

Non-farm residential construction is expected to 
level off or slip somewhat below the high levels of 
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1955, as a result of the Administration’s restrictive 
mortgage policy. Many observers also believe that 
automobile production in 1956 will not be as great as 
it has been this year. 

The weakening of these forces that made for ex- 
pansion in the past year means that other economic 
forces for growth must be encouraged. The present 
forces for continued economic growth in the period 
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ahead include anticipated small increases in state and 
local government spending, increasing business outlays 
for new plant and equipment, and wage and salary in- 
creases, gained in recent months. But to sustain ex- 
pansion of the national economy in 1956, the forces for 
growth will have to be powerful enough to more than 
offset the expected declines in residential construc- 
tion and other activities. 

Federal government expenditures seem to have 
ceased their decline toward the end of 1954 and to 
have stabilized; little change is expected in total fed- 
eral government spending in the months ahead. 
Spending by state and local governments, which has 
been increasing slowly, is expected to continue small 
rises. 

Business investment in new plant and equipment 
began to increase in the spring of 1955, in response 
to rising consumer demand and generally improved 
economic activity. A continued increase in such busi- 
ness spending is expected through most, if not all of 
1956; these outlays are usually planned many months 
in advance. But continued improvements in business 
spending for new plant and equipment depend, to a 
great degree, on the state of consumer markets. 

Wage and salary increases—and guaranteed wage 
plans gained through collective bargaining in the past 
year—have been strengthening consumer incomes. 
The increase in the federal legal minimum wage from 
75¢ to $1 an hour, effective March 1, 1956, will like- 
wise add strength to the economy’s consumer sector. 

The present forces for expansion do not seem suffi- 
cient, however, to sustain required growth through the 
coming year. Additional strength in the economy will 
be needed to sustain growth forces for the maintenance 
of continued expansion and high levels of employment. 
There is a danger in the months ahead that the growth 
of the economy may level off or slip somewhat, unless 
consumer markets continue to expand rapidly, to 
match the economy’s improving ability to produce 
goods and services. 


Program for Continued Economic 
Growth 


The rapid growth of markets is needed if we are to 
avoid a gap between the economy’s ability to produce 
goods and services and its ability to consume. Grow- 
ing markets, next year, are required to prevent the 
creation of over-built inventories, which would cause 
businessmen to reduce their stocks of goods on hand 
and to cut back their orders for new goods. 

In 1956, with some growth factors expected to 
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weaken, the forces for economic expansion must be 
encouraged and markets must be bolstered. 

1. The continuing spread of wage and salary in- 
creases—and guaranteed wage plans—is essential for 
the strengthening of the economy’s consumer sector. 
This is of special importance because of the sharp rise 
in consumer debt in the past year and the decline 
in personal savings. 

2. The Administration’s general “hard money” policy 
—which increases interest rates on loans and dis- 
courages the growth of markets—must be reversed. 

3. The federal personal income tax must be reduced 
early in 1956—through increased personal exemptions 
—to add strength to consu.ner buying power. 

4. The federal-state road: building program should 
get underway early in 1956 and school and hospital 
construction should be expanded--—to satisfy public 
needs and to add strength to the demand for goods 
and services. 

5. Government action is required to halt the de- 
cline of farm income—to raise the incomes of family 
farmers, while increasing the consumption of agricul- 
tural products. 

6. A comprehensive federal government program of 
assistance to distressed areas is long overdue; such a 
program should include assistance to rehabilitate the 
economic life of distressed communities and to help 
workers find jobs in other areas and aid them in mov- 
ing their families. 

7. Excessively high profit margins in many industries 
must be reduced. A helpful step in that direction 
would be a congressional study of wage-price-profit- 
investment policies of big business. 

In the coming year—and in the years ahead—we 
must do all in our power to maintain a healthy and 
growing economy, which is the foundation of improv- 
ing living conditions and national strength. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Officers of CIO, the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Executive Board during the past year 
gave considerable time and careful thought and at- 
tention to the numerous problems of grave import 
affecting our members. The achievement of honorable, 
principled unity with the American Federation of 
Labor occupied the attention of the CIO leadership 
throughout the year and the Executive Board gave 
wholehearted and overwhelming approval to the 
merger agreement and to the proposed constitution 
drafted by the Joint Unity Committee. In the latter 
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months of the year, the Executive Board considered 
many of the details involved in merger and endorsed .- 
the work of the Joint Unity Committee, which de- 
voted untold manhours to arriving at equitable and 
honorable solutions to the problems of merger. 


But the CIO leadership was concerned as well with 
the tremendous problems facing America and Amer- 
ican workers. Many of these arose from the lack 
of attention given the nation’s economic problems by 
the Republican Administration and its preoccupation 
with the special interests to the detriment of the 
great majority of Americans. 


This required constant vigilance on the part of CIO 
to legislative matters as well as to those which 
stemmed from the executive branch of government. 
The ruthless anti-labor drive, sparked by many of 
those in the highest places within the Administration, 
continued throughout the year. Blatant antagonism 
to organized labor was evidenced by some officials of 
Cabinet and sub-Cabinet rank; lower echelons of the 
Administration, taking their cue from above, reflected 
the same attitude. Flagrant attacks on unions and 
union leaders from high Republican sources were fre- 
quent and there was a demonstrable pattern of at- 
tempts to undermine rank-and-file confidence in union 
leadership. 

Continuing the practice started in 1953, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Executive Board met more 
frequently than in former years and counter-action to 
these malignant trends occupied a prominent place on 
each meeting’s agenda. Congressional proposals and 
Administration programs or their lack were all re- 
viewed and statements detailing CIO’s position in op- 
position or support were issued to the press. 


Continuation of the CIO-sponsored daily radio com- 
mentaries of John W. Vandercook was authorized as 
a highly effective method of countering hostile pub- 
licity. 

The mounting problems of organizing the unorgan- 
ized came in for their rightful share of attention. 
While some successes were noted in the organizing 
field, particularly in the South, the combination of 
Taft-Hartley and the restrictive legislation enacted 
by a number of states makes even more formidable 
than ever the task of the organizer. 

Both the Executive Committee and the Executive 
Board took action to implement the program mandated 
by the Los Angeles Convention to further the well- 
being of all Americans and translate the high ideals of 
the CIO Constitution into meaningful practice. 
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The Executive Committee met in Los Angeles on 
December 10, 1954, and subsequently in Washington 
on February 1, April 7, May 2, July 19 and September 
29, in New York City on October 26, in Detroit on 
November 2, in Washington on November 9 and in 
New York City on November 27 and 28. 

The Executive Board held its first meeting in Los 
Angeles on December 10, 1954. Meetings were held 
in Washington on February 2, February 24, May 7 and 
July 20; in Detroit on November 2 and in New York 
City on November 29 and 30. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Certified public accountants, appointed by your Pres- 
ident, have made two separate audits of the books of 
the organization, covering the two six-month periods 
since the audit completed just prior to the last Con- 
vention of the CIO. Reports of these audits, which 
present a clear picture of the organization’s finances, 
have been made to the Executive Board and have been 
officially approved. 

At the Executive Board meeting immediately pre- 
ceding this Convention, Secretary-Treasurer James B. 
Carey submitted a detailed report on the financial 
operations of the organization, which placed its fi- 
nancial worth at a very high level. 

In addition to financing a number of costly programs, 
including the nightly sponsorship of a network radio 
program, the CIO has carried on its extensive program 
of aid to affiliates organizing the unorganized. Despite 
these and other projects, the CIO’s financial worth has 
remained at a consistent high level. 

In conformity with the usual practice, the annual 
financial report of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1955, 
will be published at a later date for the information 
of CIO members and the general public. 


PHILIP MURRAY MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION 


The CIO created the Philip Murray Memorial 
Foundation in 1953. Its purpose was to “commem- 
orate the memory of Philip Murray, dedicated Amer- 
ican, leader of labor, and great humanitarian.” Close 
to $1,000,000 was subscribed to the Philip Murray 
Memorial Foundation by the various unions of the 
CIO, and by gifts from a number of individuals. 

During the past two years, the Philip Murray 
Memorial Foundation made grants and donations of 
virtually its entire resources, to a wide variety of 
projects in which the late Philip Murray was keenly 
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interested and for which he displayed an active con- 
cern throughout his long and constructive career. These 
grants were listed in a special report made to the last 
convention and in separate reports issued by the 
Trustees since the last convention. 

In addition, the Foundation produced a short movie 
of the life and times of Philip Murray which was 
shown to the last Convention, and also published and 
distributed a book entitled “Human Dignity” contain- 
ing a record of the careers of Philip Murray and 
Allan S. Haywood. The Foundation also commis- 
sioned a portrait and a sculptured plaque of Philip 
Murray by outstanding artists. 

The functions of the Philip Murray Foundation were 
carried on without any costs of administration being 
charged to the Foundation. 

As of the date of this Convention, the funds of the 
Philip Murray Memorial Foundation have been sub- 
stantially distributed and allocated, and as soon as 
the necessary legal formalities are complied with, the 
Foundation will wind up its affairs. 

It is the feeling of the Board of Trustees and the 
Public Advisory Board of the Foundation that in carry- 
ing on its activities the Foundation has been responsive 
to the thoughts and wishes of the members and officers 
of the various unions of the CIO; and that these con- 
tributions have reflected the broad sweep of humani- 
tarian interests that constituted the life of Philip 
Murray. 


TRIBUTE TO CIO PIONEERS 


During the year, ten veteran CIO figures retired 
from active service. Known and loved by the thou- 
sands of men and women to whom they brought the 
message of trade unionism in the days when organiz- 
ing was a hazardous undertaking, these men made 
contributions to human betterment that can never be 
minimized. 

Each of them shared a sense of dedication, of fer- 
vent devotion to deep-rooted principles that marked 
them as leaders of men. Each worked with an en- 
thusiasm born of confidence in the rightness of their 
cause. 

This annual report of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations would not be complete without paying 
some tribute to these ten men to whom we are all 
beholden: Frank Bender, Adolph Germer, A. R. Hard- 
esty, Walter Harris, Mike Livoda, Ed McCrone, Ewald 
Sandner, Ralph Tillotson, Dave Wilson and the late 
Ernest Pugh. 
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There is not a union in CIO which is not indebted 
to them in some way; there is not a working man 
and woman in America whose life has not been en- 
riched by their work and sacrifice. 

This note of appreciation for their lifetime of service 
in the cause of working men and women must be 
tinged with a note of sadness, for since their retire- 
ment, death came to one of their number, Ernest 
“Mike” Pugh. In the ranks of those who have done 
great things, and then passed on, Mike Pugh stands 
among the foremost, and he will always be so re- 
garded by those privileged to have known him. 
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. CIO mourns passing of two leaders—Sec.-Treas. C. W. 
Werkau (left) of CWA and Vice Pres. James G. 
Thimmes of the Steelworkers. 


WORK OF STAFF AND COMMITTEES 


The willing cooperation and spirit of teamwork of 
the CIO family is referred to frequently in the reports 
of the various CIO committees and departments which 
follow in this book. Your President is happy and 
proud to note that again the CIO “team” has worked 
with its usual efficiency and effectiveness. 

For their many contributions to the success of our 
operations during the year, my thanks go to the Ex- 
ecutive Officers, Executive Committee and Executive 
Board as well as to the members of the staff at the 
National Headquarters and in the field. Without ex- 
ception they have served the organization’s interest 
with characteristic zeal and untiring devotion. 

The Committee structure established in 1953 with 
the advice and assistance of the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Executive Board once again proved its 
merit. 
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The present Committees of CIO, with their chair- 
men, follow: 


Civil Rights: James B. Carey, Chairman. 

Community Services: Joseph Beirne, Chairman. 

Contributions: James B. Carey, Chairman. 

Economic Policy: Emil Rieve, Chairman. 

Ethical Practices: Jacob S. Potofsky, Chairman. 

Fair Labor Standards: Solomon Barkin, Chairman. 

Guaranteed Annual Wage: Otis Brubaker, Chair- 
man. 

Housing: Until his untimely death, CIO Vice-Presi- 
dent James G. Thimmes was the Chairman. Ben 
Fischer is the director. 

International Affairs: Jacob S. Potofsky, Chairman; 
Latin American Affairs Subcommittee: O. A. Knight, 
Chairman. 

Legislative: Walter P. Reuther, Chairman. 

Maritime: Joseph Curran, Chairman. 

Political Action: Walter P. Reuther, Chairman; Jack 
Kroll, Director. 

Power, Atomic Energy and Resources Development: 
O. A. Knight, Chairman. 

Religion and Labor: Victor Reuther, Chairman. 

Safety and Occupational Health: Michael Quill, 
Chairman. 

Skilled Trades Coordinating: Richard Gosser, Chair- 
man. 

Social Security: Joseph Curran, Chairman. 

Union Label: Frank Rosenblum, Chairman. 

Veterans Affairs: L. S. Buckmaster, Chairman. 


It is obvious to all that one of the most important 
committees to function during the year was that one 
established for CIO-AFL Unity. I want to extend my 
warmest personal thanks to those who served so well 
and faithfully with me in the deliberations and actions 
of this Committee: James B. Carey, John V. Riffe, 
Frank Rosenblum, Joseph Beirne, Joseph Curran, O. A, 
Knight, L. S. Buckmaster, David J. McDonald, Jacob 
S. Potofsky, Emil Rieve, Michael Quill. 

Throughout the year the Headquarters Departments 
also have functioned well. These include: the Organi- 
zation and Industrial Union Council Departments, 
headed by Executive Vice President John V. Riffe, with 
R. J. Thomas, Oral Garrison and Car] McPeak serving 
as his assistants; the Legal Department, headed by 
CIO General Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg; the Leg- 
islative Department directed by Robert Oliver with 
Thomas Burke and Hyman Bookbinder serving as 
assistants; the Department for International Affairs 
directed by Victor G. Reuther in which Michael Ross 
acted as CIO Representative at the ICFTU; the Edu- 
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cational and Research Department headed by Stanley 
G. Ruttenberg; the Publicity Department headed by 
Henry C. Fleisher; and the Accounting Department 
headed by Harold H. Jack. 

In addition, Robert Oliver and Victor Reuther con- 
tinued their service as assistants to your President and 
Richard Leonard and Franz Daniel acted as assistants 
to the President for field operations. 

Thomas P. Moran served as superintendent of the 
Headquarters Building. 

The reports of the various departments and stand- 
ing committees of the National CIO as submitted to 
your President are printed on the pages that follow. 


Respectfully submitted, 


President. 
November 15, 1955. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ORGANIZATION 


The period since the last CIO Convention has been 
featured by issues of a critical nature for organized 
labor. Last year’s report commented on some of the 
problems then confronting labor. These problems have 
continued and, in some instances, have been intensified 
by subsequent events. 

While employment figures have shown a hesitant 
tendency to rise, the persistence of a relatively high 
level of unemployment is a source of great concern. 
Increases in available jobs must be sufficiently great 
to match the increase in the available working 
population, if we are to even maintain present stand- 
ards. That there is a considerable and alarming lag, 
is evident; that the Administration seems unconcerned 
adds to the concern of thoughtful persons. 

Factors other than population increase, in addition, 
are at play, with a resultant increase in the complexity 
of the problem, the most notable such element being 
that of automation. 

Last year the Department report spoke of the in- 
troduction of new productive techniques in various 
industries at an unprecedented pace. This year’s ex- 
perience has disclosed more fully the scope of the 
process. 

The combination of a steadily growing population 
and increased productivity stemming from efficient 
workers and the introduction of self-adjusting new 
productive devices creates employment and consump- 
tion problems of a new dimension. Added to these 
forces is the phenomenally high incidence of cor- 
porate mergers with consequent aggregation of eco- 
nomic and political power among fewer, stronger 
corporate entities. 


Reactionary Employers Favored 


The anti-union atmosphere noted last year con- 
tinues to exist, as reactionary employers encouraged 
by national and state administrations hostile to labor 
take full advantage of biased legislation and admin- 
istrative decisions to place obstacles in the path of 
unions. They also use their influence in unceasing— 
and too often successful—efforts to have further anti- 
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labor legislation placed upon the statute books, legis- 
lation designed to cripple both the economic and 
political strength of organized labor. 

Cognizant of the implications of all these develop- 
ments, and their effort upon unions in mass produc- 
tion industries, CIO unions are continuing to seek 
means of improving their organizing techniques, aug- 
menting their bargaining strength and advancing their 
political effectiveness. 

Strike action has become an almost inevitable 
event in certain areas of the country and in certain 
industries therein before recognition can be obtained, 
or contracts completed. Strikes of long duration have 
occurred in several industries at times of contract 
renewals against employers whose anti-union philos- 
ophy is so great that they are willing to resort to 
violence, brutality and inhuman conduct to destroy 
the unions their workers have joined. 

Auto workers, sugar refinery workers, telephone 
workers and others have met organized, savage re- 
sistance from their employers in recent months. So 
violent have been the tactics of some of these em- 
ployers that the Secretary of Labor publicly deplored 
them while an impartial and respected observer of 
the labor scene described such conduct as a throw- 
back to the Stone Age. 

A number of CIO unions have answered this chal- 
lenge not only with unwavering maintenance of their 
justified strikes, but by raising sums of money for 
future strike needs through membership assessment. 


New Union Set Up 


Others have followed the earlier example of sister 
CIO unions by merging so as to bring together hitherto 
separate resources and forces. In March of this year, 
for example, two long-time CIO unions, the Oil Work- 
ers International Union and the United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers Union combined to form a new 
labor union under the name of Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union, CIO. This 
merger brings into one organization 200,000 members, 
trained in union militancy and anxious to bring the 
benefits of trade unionism to their fellow workers in 
several of America’s basic industries. 

Some CIO unions have joined hands for organizing 
and collective bargaining purposes not only with other 
CIO unions, but with unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The Rivers Joint Organiz- 
ing Committee, made up of CIO’s Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association and the National Maritime 
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Union, and AFL’s Masters, Mates & Pilots Union has 
had unprecedented success in organizing the workers 
on vessels plying the waterways of the vast Mississippi 
complex. 

The CIO United Shoe Workers of America, at the 
time of this report, is engaged in joint negotiations 
with the Boot and Shoe Workers Union, AFL, on 
behalf of the workers of the two largest shoe manu- 
facturers in the country—the first such action in the 
history of those unions. Other CIO unions, too, have 
participated in joint or agreed-upon negotiations with 
their counterpart unions. 


New CIO Affiliates 


Two affiliates were added to the CIO family during 
the year. The Alaska Fisherman’s Union, which for 
several years had led an independent existence after 
breaking away from its former parent organization in 
disagreement with the latter’s Communist orientation, 
joined CIO in September after a referendum vote of 
its members. 

Earlier, in January, 1955, CIO chartered the Leather 
Workers Organizing Committee. This move was in 
response to the appearance at the 1954 CIO Conven- 
tion of a committee of leather workers requesting 
assistance in their efforts toward liberation from the 
Communist-dominated Fur Workers Union. Great 
progress has been made to date by this Committee. 
While the greatest concentration of effort has been 
expended in New England, organizing activities have 
been carried on wherever indicated in other areas of 
the country. 

With the initial objective of organizing the un- 
organized workers in the Southern wood products in- 
dustry, the CIO Joint Organizing Committee was es- 
tablished in January of this year. Three CIO Unions, 
the United Paperworkers, United Furniture Workers 
and the International Woodworkers, along with Na- 
tional CIO, make up the Committee. 

Its full-time staff, under the direction of Carey 
Haigler, has engaged in organizing ventures in eleven 
Southern states. Despite tremendous obstacles and 
very adverse conditions, the Committee has had com- 
mendable success, winning the vast majority of its 
NLRB elections. A number of active campaigns in 
which NLRB petitions have been filed are now under 
way. The staff is also involved in additional active 
campaigns which show promise. To supplement the 
Committee’s staff, voluntary. organizing committees 
have been established wherever feasible. 
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NLRB Elections 


In the NLRB statistical year July 1954 through 
June 1955, CIO unions participated in 1453 NLRB- 
conducted representation elections, winning 800 vic- 
tories in elections covering over 265,000 workers. Con- 
sidering the very unfavorable economic and political 
atmosphere in which union election campaigns are held 
these days, it is remarkable that in all the NLRB 
certification elections held during the reporting period, 
70% of the workers participating voted for union rep- 
resentation. 

While over 511,000 workers were involved in rep- 
resentation elections, less than 13,000 were affected 
by decertification elections. Over 50% of the workers 
voted against decertification of their unions, with CIO 
union members rejecting 23 such decertification bids. 

From July 1954 through June 1955, four CIO unions 
took part in elections conducted under the Railway 
Labor Act by the National Mediation Board. These 
CIO affiliates won nine of these elections thus gaining 
collective bargaining rights for 508 airline, railway 
and marine workers 


Structure of Department 


Since the 1954 Convention, the Department under 
direction of Executive Vice President John V. Riffe 
has continued to carry out the dictates of the Conven- 
tion and Executive Board regarding organizing activi- 
ties, industrial union and council programs, and field 
administration. 

R. J. Thomas, Oral Garrison and Carl A. McPeak 
served again with distinction throughout the year as 
Executive Assistants to the Executive Vice President 
in the areas of their special organizing, administrative 
and council responsibilities. 

Of the 178 CIO Representatives, 109 are assigned 
for organizing purposes to 20 CIO affiliates, 45 serve 
on the staffs of the 13 CIO Regional Directors, with 
the remainder working on special organizing projects 
or national programs. 

An additional year’s experience with the depart- 
mental and field structure adopted by the Executive 
Board in 1953 has shown the new arrangements to be 
effective, flexible and successful. Reports from all 
CIO Regions indicate beyond question that industrial 
union councils have derived great benefit from the 
reorganization that assigned to CIO Regional Directors 
responsibility for servicing councils. Effective legisla- 
tive support from the field also gives evidence of the 
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value of centering responsibility for coordinating the 
field forces of all CIO elements. 


Reports from Internationals 


AUTO WORKERS: For the first nine months of 
1955, the average dues-paying membership of the UAW- 
CIO was 1,330,756. With the addition of 47,300 retired 
workers, who hold full membership, and members 
exonerated because of unemployment and strikes this 
brings the active membership of UAW-CIO to the one 
and one half million mark. 

Very satisfactory organizational progress was made 
during the period September 1, 1954 through August 
31, 1955. The Union won 150 of 221 NLRB elections; 
this 68% victory record brought an estimated 32,000 
new members to UAW. 

The successful organizational drive in the agricul- 
tural implement industry, bringing approximately 12,- 
000 additional workers into UAW ranks, has been a 
significant accomplishment. Most of this industry, 
once a UE-FE (unaffiliated) stronghold, is now repre- 
sented by UAW-CIO. 

An outstanding victory was won at the Budd Red 
Lion plant in Philadelphia in February. This plant, 
with current employment running about 4,500, joins 
other Budd plants which have been in UAW-CIO for 


years. 
Numerous runaway shops that have located in rural 


areas have been returned through organizing drives 
while a number of tool and die shops, particularly in 
Michigan and Ohio were added to the list of organized 


shops. 
There are now in excess of 3100 bargaining units in 








Striking CIO Auto Workers gather outside Perfect 
Circle Corp. foundry in New Castle, Ind. 
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the Union organized into 1264 local unions in the 
United States and Canada. 

On the collective bargaining front, for the first time 
in labor history, agreements were negotiated provid- 
ing employment security. The guaranteed wage prin- 
ciple was established when a three-year contract with 
Ford Motor Company, covering 140,000 Union mem- 
bers, was signed on June 6 and with General Motors 
covering 350,000 on June 13. Now, more than 900,000 
UAW-CIO members are covered by contracts em- 
bodying the GAW principle; this total is being aug- 
mented daily. 

Other outstanding economic gains include a boost in 
pension benefits for future, as well as currently retired 
workers. The entire economic .package won by UAW- 
CIO in current contracts amounts to a minimum of 
21¢ per hour, ranging up to 28¢ an hour. 

Over the past year, the Union’s radio and television 
activities were greatly expanded. In radio, a national 
network program called ‘Eye Opener” has been devel- 
oped, aimed at first shift workers enroute to the job 
and night shift workers returning home. Now broad- 
cast in 36 cities, it makes possible a form of daily con- 
tact between the Union and members. 

In the field of membership education, 1955 was an- 
other banner year. From June 9 through September 
24, a total of 23 individual summer institutes were held 
with a membership participation of over 4000. This 
ambitious summer school program, including subjects 
ranging from collective bargaining, time study and 
labor journalism to public speaking, recreation tech- 
niques and industrial safety, was carried on in addition 
to the normal education program communicating the 
Union’s message to the community, the local union 
membership and the secondary leadership. 

Another area wherein the UAW has done extensive 
pioneering is that of the retired worker. A series of 
exploratory meetings in metropolitan Detroit led to 
a pilot program creating drop-in centers for retired 
workers, geared to provide for their educational, cul- 
tural, social and personal needs. Expanding plans call 
for eventual establishment of drop-in centers wher- 
ever a concentration of retired workers makes such 
centers feasible. 

Democratic success in the 1954 general election and 
in Michigan’s 1955 spring election, largely through the 
tireless efforts of the UAW-PAC and CIO-PAC, brought 
vicious Republican retaliation. Michigan GOP Chair- 
man John Feikens in collaboration with Postmaster- 
General Arthur Summerfield and other national Re- 
publican leaders pushed through a grand jury investi- 
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gation and subsequent indictment of the Union for 
alleged violation of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act 
(Taft-Hartley amendment). This was nothing but an 
abortive Republican attempt to destroy the effective- 
ness of union political action, to the complete defense 
of which the resources of UAW-CIO are committed. 


BARBERS: Despite adverse conditions affecting its 
area of jurisdiction, and the expenditure of energy and 
resources necessitated by the raiding tactics of another 
organization, the Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union 
of America, CIO, has been able to keep its organization 
intact during the past year. 

In addition, a number of locals have increased their 
membership. At the time of the preparation of this 
report the Union is in the process of organizing an- 
other new local union in Fort Dix, New Jersey. 

Locals of the Union have been active in legislative 
work, particularly in New York City. 


BREWERY WORKERS: In the period from Sep- 
tember 9, 1954 to October 1, 1955, the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America participated in 35 
elections in the United States and six in Canada. 
Twenty-eight of the U. S. elections were won by the 
Union, with one election resulting in a tie. The in- 
crease in membership in the United States as a result 
of these elections was 1173 while 262 new members 
were realized in the Canadian campaigns. 

The Union’s organizational activities among cigar 
and tobacco workers, as well as rice and citrus pro- 
duction and processing workers are continuing apace; 
there is the expectation that these campaigns will soon 
reap numbers of hitherto unorganized workers in those 
fields. 

Organizational progress in the South has been mark- 
ed by bitter opposition of reactionary employers and 
labor-hating groups who resort to every possible legal 
and illegal tactic. Every conceivable method of poison- 
ing the minds of workers is used by employers in al- 
most every organizational campaign. The Union re- 
mains confident of its ability to overcome these ob- 
stacles in the way of its growth. 


BROADCAST EMPLOYEES: This past year has 
brought to a head problems of special significance to 
radio-TV workers and their union, the National As- 
sociation of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(NABET). The Union has had to meet such problems 
as technological unemployment due to automation, or- 
ganizational difficulties peculiar to an industry com- 
posed of many small units for whom the services of 
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the NLRB are not available, and the misuse of federal 
regulatory machinery in the communications field 
threatening the free right of workers to strike. 

Despite these formidable problems, the Union has 
advanced organization, made substantial economic 
gains through orderly negotiations, and has won every 
significant strike. These successes indicate the grow- 
ing awareness on the part of radio-TV workers that 
NABET-CIO is the only union capable of effective 
leadership in the unceasing effort of radio-TV workers 
to achieve their just share of the industry’s prosperity. 

Free collective bargaining on the airwaves is under 
attack by the Federal Communications Commission. 
The FCC has gone so far as to intervene in a legiti- 
mate strike by suspending the radio operators’ licenses 
of several union members on the flimsy ground of “in- 
terference with communications”. Although this at- 
tack was repelled, and the strike won, the threat of 
a Federal regulatory body, staffed with anti-labor 
appointees, is still an ever present one. 

Concerning recent technical development in the field, 
the striking fact is that it aims at one thing—the dis- 
employment of labor and the reduction of jobs. Im- 
provements have not been made along lines of better 
radio-TV for the public, where improvements are 
sorely needed, but entirely for the purpose of increas- 
ing the profits of an already highly profitable industry 
at the expense of the men and women who work in 
it. 

Significant wage increases were negotiated during 
the year, raising average wages on two major net- 
works from 8 to 10 per cent; standards in Canada 
were raised materially. A large number of contracts 
covering individual statements were negotiated, re- 
sulting in substantial improvements. 

During the reporting period NABET-CIO initiated 
an organization program for the Southern States. The 
Union’s goal remains the total organization of radio- 
TV in the United States and Canada. 

In reporting on their problems and progress, the 
officers of the Union again expressed their apprecia- 
tion, and that of their members, to the CIO, its In- 
dustrial Union Councils and its affiliated international 
unions for the unstinting support given during the 
past year of trial and triumphant struggle. Without 
CIO support, they stated, the task would have been 
very much greater. 


CLOTHING WORKERS: Since the last CIO Con- 
vention, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers has con- 
tinued its steady growth and progress, making gains 
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for its members in the men’s apparel industries and 
moving forward on the organizing front. 

Two new joint boards and 15 new locals have been 
chartered since September 1, 1954. Seven NLRB 
elections were won and initial contracts were signed 
with firms employing 6500 workers in 139 plants. 

In September the Sidney Hillman Health Center 
in Chicago was inaugurated, the fourth such center 
to be opened by ACWA-CIO. These health centers 
in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia are now pro- 
viding the best of medical care to more than 100,000 
members and their wives. Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers members and their families received approxi- 
mately 19 million dollars this year through Union- 
sponsored programs of health insurance, life insurance 
and retirement benefits. 

An important step forward in providing its members 
with the means for a good life was the opening in 
September by the Pennsylvania Joint Board of a union 
center in Cornwall, Pa., which provides free educa- 
tional, entertainment and recreational programs and 
facilities for 20,000 ACWA-CIO shirt workers in that 
area. 

The Union’s union label campaign was expanded 
during the year to men’s and boys’ dress and sport 
shirts; in September, major producers began putting 
the Amalgamated union label on shirts. The Union’s 
continuing union label education campaign is bringing 
to all union members and consumers generally an 
awareness of the importance of the union label as a 





Workers’ vacation area dedicated by CIO Clothing 
Workers as vacation spot in Pennsylvania. 
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Part of the crowd at dedication of ACWA-CIO va- 


cation resort. 


guarantee of good value and decent working conditions. 

The Sidney Hillman Foundation continued its pro- 
gram of grants for lecture series and scholarships at a 
number of colleges and universities, its reprint series 
of outstanding speeches, and its awards for noteworthy 
newspaper articles, radio and television programs and 
books. Eric Sevareid, CBS broadcaster and Daniel 
Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch cartoonist, were 
among seven people given $500 prize awards in 1955. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers has partici- 
pated actively in community programs and _ philan- 
thropic undertakings both at home and abroad, and 
has continued its energetic actively on the domestic 
political front and in international affairs. It played 
an important role in the successful fight to raise the 
federal minimum wage to $1 an hour. 


COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS: During the past 
year, the Communications Workers of America carried 
on extensive organizing work throughout the United 
States and Canada, conducted a 72-day strike of 50,- 
000 workers—and a second strike of 22,000 running 
for two weeks—bargained out around a dozen new con- 
tracts with units of the Bell System—AT&T and its 
subsidiaries—and settled a number of new contracts 
in the independent branch of the telephone industry. 

The union has taken an active part in PAC work, 
and its legislative department concentrated on promo- 
tion of Social Security changes, housing, minimum 
wages, oil-for-education, improved veterans’ benefits, 
and pursued a number of other legislative goals. 
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In collective bargaining work, CWA negotiates with 
16 of the 2f Bell System operating telephone com- 
panies, with several units in the Western Electric Com- 
pany—manufacturing arm of the industry—with Ca- 
nadian telephone enterprises, including one provin- 
cially owned telephone company. Bell System bar- 
gaining has so far this year resulted in contracts cover- 
ing close to 150,000 workers. Included in this was 
an agreement with the Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company obtained only after a 72-day 
strike involving telephone workers in nine southeastern 
states. The strike resulted in a clear-cut victory for 
the union. 

Upward of a dozen contracts have been negotiated 
with units of the Bell System in both the manufactur- 
ing branch of the industry and with operating tele- 
phone companies. Negotiations are still under way 
with operating telephone companies and with the 
parent AT&T company. Bargaining is under way in 
Canada also. 

Collective bargaining in Communications Workers 
of America is a year-round job. About 75 of its con- 
tracts are with independent telephone companies in the 


United States. These come up for renewal at various . 


times throughout the year. All such contracts were 
negotiated—with sizable gains to the workers involved 
—without necessity for strike action. 

Recent success of CWA’s bargaining effort over the 
past year has involved gains particularly in basic 
wages, shortening of hours and special tours, upgrad- 
ing of jobs and towns, narrowing of wage spread 
between cities and throughout the progression sched- 
ules. 

Early in its 1955 negotiations, CWA established a 
basic wage increase pattern in the industry and ob- 
tained settlement of a dozen or more new contracts 
around that pattern. The Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company in Northern California refused to 
agree to pay hikes and other contract changes con- 
sistent with this pattern and it was necessary to 
strike the operations of this company from October 
10 to 23. Sizable gains were made over what the com- 
pany offered as the strike began. 

Despite serious and large scale strike action against 
the anti-union employers in the industry and job re- 
duction resulting from increased automation, mem- 
bership of CWA was maintained at peak levels 
throughout the past year. This achievement was 
made possible by a continuous membership recruit- 
ment drive which stresses the maintenance in CWA 
locals of active organizing committees. During the 
year, a program was worked out to provide direct 
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international assistance to locals having difficult or- 
ganizing problems. This program makes such assist- 
ance contingent upon the exercise of local initiative. 
It has worked out satisfactorily in practice and was 
adopted by CWA’s Ninth Annual Convention last June. 

CWA has consolidated its position in the non-voice 
communications field in the past year, successfully 
establishing a chain of locals in its new nation-wide 
American Cable and Radio bargaining unit. A second 
contract has been negotiated for this group which 
has become a most valuable addition to the union. 

A significant victory was achieved in an NLRB 
election among the workers employed by the Gen- 
eral Telephone Company of Ohio. This company is a 
major subsidiary of the General Telephone Corpora- 
tion, second largest of America’s telephone systems. 
With this victory, CWA has secured representation 
rights for a majority of the more than 20,000 employes 
of the General chain. 

CWA is continuing its efforts to extend its repre- 
sentation rights among Bell System workers. Work 
in this major area is made exceedingly difficult by the 
existence of well-entrenched “independent” unions 
which receive the fullest company support possible 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. Presently, CWA has 
major campaigns under way in New York, Illinois, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Canada and elsewhere. 

CWA has one of the more extensive and active 
educational programs within the labor movement. 
Several thousand CWA members attend classes of from 
two days to one week in duration at CWA’s union- 
owned education institute at Front Royal, Va. and at 
various other locations across the country. The union 
counts this as one of its major functions. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS: IUE-CIO’s sixth anni- 
versary on November 2, marked the conclusion of 
another year of exceptional progress in all areas of 
trade union life. 

Organizationally, IUE-CIO continued its steady 
growth since the last CIO Convention with particular 
success in the South on runaway shops and plants, and 
in new plants opened by the major manufacturing 
chains. 

Between October 1, 1954, and October 1, 1955, IUE- 
CIO gained more than 25,000 new members in the 
U. S. and Canada either through Labor Board elec- 
tions or by recognition and certification. In the same 
period, the Union won a total of 88 NLRB elections, 
of which only four were defensive efforts against 
raids. In addition, the Union won recognition with- 
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out elections in 16 instances. Thirty election petitions 
are now pending. 


Now the world’s largest electrical manufacturing 
union, IUE-CIO has increased its numerical leader- 
ship in all the major chains to the point where it 
represents more than twice as many General Electric, 
Westinghouse and General Motors electrical-division 
workers as all other unions combined. IUE-CIO now 
cepresents more than 400,000 workers in 414 local 
unions with more than 700 contracts in 30 states, a 
gain over 1954 of 53 locals and 100 contracts. 

Intensifying its efforts to fulfill the mission assigned 
it by CIO of eradicating the Communist-controlled 
UE and all Communist influence in the electrical, 
radio_and machine industry, IUE-CIO routed UE in 
18 NLRB elections in the reporting period; in two 
other NLRB elections, UE withdrew. Major victories 
were registered over UE in six different states among 
workers of as many different companies. 

Major advances in collective bargaining gains were 
recorded by IUE-CIO throughout the entire industry 
in 1955. On August 25 the Union’s General Electric 
Conference Board ratified a precedent-setting new 
agreement with GE carrying a five-year package in- 
crease of nearly 49¢, plus 5¢-12¢ additional increases 
for skilled and day workers; improvements in pen- 
sions, insurance, vacations and holidays, larger over- 
time payments, leave for death in the family, jury 
duty makeup pay and other benefits. A reopener in 
1958 authorizes the IUE-CIO to negotiate for a guar- 
anteed annual employment program. 

In General Motors, the IUE-CIO representing more 
than 35,000 workers in the electrical division, won a 
guaranteed wage agreement virtually identical with 
that obtained by the UAW-CIO. In Westinghouse, 
world’s second largest electrical manufacturer, nego- 
tiations were underway as this report went to press. 
A successful nationwide strike, preceding the start of 
Westinghouse bargaining in September, compelled the 
company to reopen the contract on the issue of IUE- 
CIO right to negotiate time studies of day workers. 

IUE-CIO economic gains among non-chain com- 
panies were equally impressive in 1955. 

Some of the IUE-CIO’s most far-reaching advances 
have been achieved in the field of welfare, pension 
and insurance programs. At present more than 90% 
of all workers represented by the IUE-CIO are cov- 
ered by pension programs while more than 95% are 
protected by contractual insurance and health plans. 
The Union is particularly proud of 25 pension pro- 
grams, covering 53,000 workers, which specify cash 
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severance pay benefits to workers who terminate their 
employment, regardless of cause. 

In civil rights, political action and community serv- 
ice, IUE-CIO has intensified and expanded all phases 
of its work. The IUE-CIO Human Rights Award, 
given at each Convention to the District or Local mak- 
ing the greatest contribution to civil liberties and 
democratic rights, has now become an established 
IUE-CIO tradition. 

Local Union involvement in political activity has 
greatly expanded with local political action commit- 
tees increasing in number and playing a constantly 
larger role on municipal, state and Congressional 
levels. In many localities, IUE-CIO leaders and mem- 
bers have run successfully for public office and have 
helped elect liberal and pro-labor candidates. 

Symbolizing IUE-CIO’s growth and progress, the 
Union’s new International Headquarters, the Philip 
Murray Building, will be completed and dedicated late 
in December. Located a few blocks away from the 
White House and the new AFL-CIO headquarters, 
the Philip Murray Building will stand as a permanent 
memorial in the Nation’s Capital to the late revered 
president of the CIO and to his major role in the 
founding of IUE-CIO. 


FURNITURE WORKERS: The United Furniture 
Workers of America, CIO, has enjoyed considerable 
success in its organizing program this past year. The 
Union has doubled its field staff nationally, and it 
has participated wholeheartedly in the work of the 
CIO Southern Joint Organizing Committee. 

As a result of its intensive efforts to organize the 
unerganized workers of the furniture, bedding, and 
allied industries, UFWA-CIO has won recognition, 
mainly through representation elections conducted by 
the NLRB, at 47 plants employing about 7000 work- 
ers. 

At the same time, UFWA-CIO has been working 
just as diligently to consolidate its organizational 
gains. The paid-up membership of UFWA-CIO, as 
reflected in the latest available report of per capita 
tax payments, is at an all-time high. 

While 1955 negotiations have not yet been com- 
pleted in all organized furniture centers, it can be re- 
ported that UFWA-CIO members both in newly-or- 
ganized and previously organized plants have been 
winning substantial economic gains. These include 
large wage increases, improved health, welfare, and 
pension benefits, additional paid holidays, and longer 
paid vacations. 
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UFWA-CIO still has a long way to go before it has 
finished organizing the unorganized workers in its 
jurisdiction. But it has chalked up a good year’s work 
and is taking the steps necessary to continue and in- 
tensify its already substantial efforts. 


GLASS AND CERAMIC WORKERS: The year 1955 
was a banner year for the United Glass and Ceramic 
Workers of North America, CIO-CCL. The Union’s 
economic gains, won through collective bargaining or 
on the picket line, were tangible and substantial. 

The Union was successful in writing supplementary 
security plans in the major part of the flat glass in- 
dustry, whereby laid-off workers can draw supple- 
mentary pay in addition to the unemployment com- 
pensation. . 

An authoritative report issued by the U. S. Labor 
Department showed that employes in the flat glass 
manufacturing plants averaged the top weekly earn- 
ings in industry in 1954. The report showed the flat 
glass workers far outstripped the average weekly pay 
of industry production workers in general. The aver- 
age weekly pay of the over-all group was $71.86, while 
that of the flat glass worker was $100.63. 

Several Local Unions were forced to strike for a fair 
contract. Most of these strikes were of short duration, 
but one strike ran nine and one-half months before 
it was brought to a successful conclusion. 

The Giass Workers Union has continued to grow 
and has created a new district in Canada, covering 
some 3000 new workers in the Glass and Ceramic 
field in eight new local unions. 

The Union was a party to fourteen NLRB elections, 
winning eleven and losing three. Fourteen hundred 
new members were brought in as a result of these 
elections. One important election brought victory over 
the left wing Mine-Mill Union, which had been ex- 
pelled from CIO. Some 600 members at the Missis- 
sippi Lime Company, Ste. Genevieve, Mo., were in- 
volved. 

The year found the Glass Workers’ membership 
united in the cause of good unionism and good govern- 
ment. The Union had more active participation in the 
political action program than ever before and was 
highly successful in improving the collection of volun- 
tary dollars. Each year has seen more time being 
spent on this worthy cause by all officers and staff 
members. 

GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES: The Government 
and Civic Employees Organizing Committee, CIO has 
scored three major successes in three major popula- 
tion centers of the nation by winning checkoff rights 
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for municipal employes in New York City, Detroit and 
Milwaukee. This fundamental condition of union se- 
curity came only after long months and years of un- 
ceasing effort, supported by the Councils and mem- 
ber Unions of CIO. It represents a long forward step 
in the struggle to convince agencies of the various 
governments that their employes should have the same 
rights and privileges in the matter of trade union 
organization as are enjoyed by the workers in pri- 
vate industry. 

The entire effort of GCEOC has been to strengthen 
its present organization, to provide a sound base for 
expansion of organizational activities. The field of 
public service is vast, and the problems of providing 
genuine trade union benefits are made the more seri- 
ous by a patchwork of restrictive legislation, which 
not only limits the trade union activities of men and 
women in the service of their fellow citizens, but in 
many cases robs them of their fundamental appeal 
to the power of the ballot box as a redress for their 
grievances. ‘Through persistent effort, GCEOC has 
evolved techniques for collective bargaining more con- 
sistent with those now employed in industrial collec- 
tive bargaining, and as a result of the work more and 
more state, county, municipal and semi-public organi- 
zations are being educated in their responsibilities for 
providing sound agreements based on true collective 
bargaining principles. 

Once again, GCEOC is happy to report the continued, 
generous support of its sister affiliates in CIO. In 
many instances, assistance has been rendered in grave 
situations. As a result, the prestige of CIO and 
GCEOC, has been greatly advanced. 


INSURANCE WORKERS: The Insurance Workers 
of America, CIO, has continued to make gains during 
the past year both in membership and in compensation 
and working conditions for its members. 

Additional membership has been added to the union’s 
ranks through successful organizing activities among 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. district offices in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania as well as by 
affiliation of former CIO local industrial unions. 

While the union’s major contracts do not expire 
until early next year, a number of agreements cover- 
ing agents and clerks were successfully concluded. In 
every instance, compensation and working condition 
gains kept these workers far above the prevailing in- 
dustry pattern. 

In keeping with the union’s past record, its mem- 
bers continue to have excellent fringe benefits. This, 
the union’s membership has accomplished by a united 
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front, determination and a spirit often thought to be 
lacking in white collar workers. An example of this 
militancy was the 75-day victorious strike of the 
agents and clerks of the Provident Mutual Home Life 
Insurance Co., forced to strike to gain a decent pen- 
sion plan. 

At the same time, the union has continued to en- 
large upon its service program. Results of this pro- 
gram can be seen in the greater participation with 
other unions on the legislative front. Members of the 
union have demonstrated against the so-called “right 
to work” bills and various other anti-labor legislation. 
They have also been able to win important state legis- 
lative victories protecting other workers against detri- 
mental insurance bills. : 

1955 has been a year of continued battle against the 
industry’s bastion of anti-unionism, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. Despite that company’s efforts, 
the union has more than held its own and has won 
additional security and retirement benefits for its 
Metropolitan membership. 

The Insurance Workers look to 1956 as a year of 
great promise. Extensive plans have been formulated 
for large scale organizational campaigns. The union’s 
belief in the future of a united labor movement is 
nothing new. Merger discussions with other unions in 
the industry were under way long before the historic 
Miami accord. 

Within the new labor movement, the union is confi- 
dent one strong organization of all insurance workers 
will be able to make tremendous strides in this still 
largely unorganized industry. 


LEATHER WORKERS: Comprised of locals in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and 
Illinois, the Leather Workers Organizing Committee, 
CIO, under the chairmanship of R. J. Thomas and 
direction of CIO Regional Director Hugh Thompson, 
has grown from its founding date in January of this 
year to a membership of approximately 10,000 in over 
100 plants, one of which is the world’s largest tan- 
nery. This development of membership has been ac- 
complished through affiliations and NLRB elections. 

Collective bargaining agreements have been signed 
in all but the most recent affiliations, where negotia- 
tions are now in progress. These agreements have 
brought to the leather workers wage increases in vari- 
ous amounts up to 12¢ plus fringe and other benefits. 
Negotiations are being conducted in all areas as fast 
as plants are coming under certification. These are 
being conducted under the guidance of CIO staff mem- 
bers assigned to the Committee. The remainder of 
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available staff is being utilized in organizational work 
wherever the opportunity arises. 

While the back of Communist domination of the 
union in the leather industry has been broken by the 
vigorous campaign waged under CIO direction, staff 
surveys reveal that additional thousands of leather 
workers still remain under that baleful influence in 
the discredited Fur Workers Union. In addition, ap- 
proximately 50,000 leather workers, exclusive of shoe 
industry workers, have yet to receive the benefits 
of organized labor. 

LWOC recognizes the great opportunity that lies in 
this two-fold challenge of liberating the leather work- 
ers still under Fur Workers leadership and of organ- 
izing the unorganized workers in the area of juris- 
diction, and has adopted an aggressive program to 
accomplish those ends. 

As an organizing committee, LWOC-CIO looks hope- 
fully to its sister affiliates in the CIO, both Inter 
national Unions and Industrial Union Councils, fo. 
support and assistance. In the tradition of CIO 
fraternal cooperation, the members of this Union 
pledge, in return, to devote their organizational] 
strength to advance the principles and cause of CIO 
to which they have so gratefully returned. 

On November 2, the CIO Executive Board unani- 
mously authorized the issuance of a charter to the 
LWOC as a national union. 


LITHOGRAPHERS: The Amalgamated Lithograph- 
ers of America, CIO-CCL, has continued to make 
gains through 1955 both in membership and in wages 
and conditions for its members. Its officers were 
able to report to their recent Convention that mem- 
bership had increased by 1500 since the previous 
convention. 

Contracts negotiated during the year have been 
mostly for a two-year period with wage increases 
ranging from eight to ten cents during the first year 
and in most cases slightly less for the second year. 

Last year the Union reported that fully 70% of its 
members were working a 35-hour work week or were 
under contract to receive this reduction in hours 
with no reduction in take-home pay. New contracts 
are constantly being signed including the 35-hour 
provision so that at this time virtually all its mem- 
bers are covered by 35-hour contracts. The hours 
reduction production has succeeded in Canada, as 
well, for all the eastern Canadian locals, where the 
bulk of Canadian membership lies, are now working 
a 37%-hour week. 

ALA-CIO has continued to spread the coverage of 
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pension programs; its pension plans now have a net 
worth of over $17 million and cover the great bulk 
of the union membership. For the few locals not yet 
covered, the Union has secured joint trusteed wel- 
fare plans and has improved the benefits afforded by 
such plans. 

Extra paid holidays have been obtained, and in 
most cases as guaranteed holidays regardless of what 
day they fall on. The goal of three weeks’ vacation 
after one year of service is being neared; in nearly 
all cases where Locals have been unable to win 
this, they have shortened the period of employment 
needed to receive the third week. 

All funds of the Union have been increased. The 
Union is especially proud that the emergency fund 
reached the constitutional goal of one and a quarter 
million dollars. 


MARINE ENGINEERS: During the past year, the 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 
continued to make satisfactory progress. 

In the re-negotiation of contracts on the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific Coasts, on the Western and South- 
ern Rivers and on the Great Lakes important gains 
and improvements in the conditions of employment 
were made. On the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts nego- 
tiations were carried out jointly with the ARA-CIO, 
representing radio officers, and Masters, Mates and 
Pilots, AFL, representing deck officers. Negotiations 
of the organizations representing licensed officers 
were in full and complete cooperation with the CIO 
Maritime Union. After a brief work stoppage fol- 
lowing a policy of “no contract, no work,” substantial 
improvements in vacation and other benefits, together 
with an increased pension and welfare plan employer 
contribution sufficient to support a $100 per month 
pension, were won. ‘These same gains were made 
with the Pacific Coast dry cargo and passenger ves- 
sel companies and with the collier companies on the 
Atlantic Coast. 

The joint organizing program of MEBA, MM&P and 
NMU on the Western and Southern Rivers has been 
actively continued over the past year. Very sub- 
stantial progress has been made in organizing among 
the many completely unorganized companies operating 
in that area. 

On the legislative front, the National MEBA, as 
one of the member unions of the CIO Maritime 
Committee, has worked actively with that Com- 
mittee in the support of legislation designed to pro- 
tect and advance the interests of American seamen and 
to oppose the attempts of certain anti-labor members 
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of the Congress to undermine and destroy the estab- 
lished standards of the maritime unions. 


MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: De- 
spite the depressed nature of the ship-building indus- 
try, so badly crippled by short-sighted policies of the 
Administration, and despite decisions of the anti- 
labor NLRB, the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America, CIO, has been 
successful both in its organizing campaigns and its 
collective bargaining. 

Bargaining rights were run in four additional plants 
covering over 3000 workers. A two-year campaign 
at the Bath Iron Works in Maine involving over 2500 
workers was conducted successfully during the year. 

In the face of numerous adverse factors, no agree- 
ments reopened for wage review or renegotiation 
were signed without increases in pay or impressive 
advances in working conditions. 

Through legislative action the Union has succeeded 
in obtaining the repair of the reserve fleet, the stop- 
ping of transfers of vessels to foreign flags, 50-50 
government cargo carriage in American vessels, and 
revision of the mortgage insurance provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act. 

All this was accomplished despite the hampering 
effect of Administration agencies. The Union re- 
ports that never has it experienced such incompetence, 
indirection, and general confusion on the part of gov- 
ernment agencies in this field. Under the prodding 
of the Union, congressional investigations have been 
initiated; their findings, the Union hopes, will help 
correct the blunders and prevent their repetition. 

Faced with the constant necessity of dealing with 
governmental agencies and the Congress, this Union 
is very much aware of the importance of political ac- 
tion. As a result, its locals have over-subscribed their 
PAC goals, and have participated widely in political 
action in many states, cities and congressional dis- 
tricts. 

On the state level, the Union has been in the fore- 
front of the fight against the employer-sponsored 
drive to shackle labor with “right-to-work” laws. 


MARITIME UNION: In March of this year, the 
National Maritime Union of America, CIO, won a 
new employment clause for its members on ocean- 
going passenger, dry cargo, tanker, and collier vessels. 
The new clause is designed to render the Union’s 
hiring hall practices secure against further attacks 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. Applicants for employ- 
ment are now divided into four preference groups 
according to a formula that combines type of sea- 
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going experience and period of employment. Seamen 
in any higher-numbered group are not to be referred 
for employment as long as applicants in any lower- 
numbered group are available. 

Negotiations with the major deep-sea dry-cargo 
and passenger vessel operators resulted in the signing 
on June 16.of a new agreement for three years. Im- 
portant gains were an increase from 75 cents to $1 a 
day per man in company contributions to the NMU 
pension and welfare plan, and the setting up of an 
employment security plan. By the latter the com- 
panies will contribute 25 cents a day per man toward 
a fund to provide benefits for unemployed seamen. 


A “no contract, no work” stoppage from June 16 
to 20 was necessary before the tanker companies 
signed up on the same terms as the freighters. In 
this stoppage, new members and officers, who had 
no previous strike experience, demonstrated their 
ability to conduct a militant struggle. Valuable as- 
sistance was also given by the CIO Oil Workers, 
the AFL Teamsters, and many other Unions in both 
parent bodies. 

The Union’s emphasis on security and personal wel- 
fare for its members has paid off handsomely. From 
the beginning of welfare benefits on January 1, 1951, 
to July 31, 1955, a total of 35,296 claims, amount- 
ing to $7,703,872, have been paid. Pension payments 
began on January 1, 1954. To date pensions have 
been awarded to 661 old-timers, who have received 
a total of $403,200. 

Wage increases, reduction of hours, better working 
conditions, an increase in pension and welfare con- 
tributions to $1 a day, and in maintenance and cure 
benefits to $8 a day, were won on Great Lakes ves- 
sels. The Joint Rivers Organizing Committee, par- 
ticipated in by the Marine Engineers Beneficial As- 
sociation, CIO, and the Masters, Mates and Pilots, 
AFL, has brought new companies under agreement, 
and secured improvements in existing contracts. 

Since the last Convention the Union has become 
part of the International Transport Workers Federa- 
tion, which is made up of seamen’s and other trans- 
portation workers’ unions in non-Communist coun- 
tries around the world. One of the major projects 
of the ITF is an organizing drive on runaway ships 
transferred from high-wage to low-wage flags. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD: The American Newspaper 
Guild continued during the last year to add more 
members and give them more benefits. Membership 
passed the 27,500 mark and the Guild during its con- 
vention authorized three more organizers to get more 
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members. For each 1000 additional regular members, 
one additional international representative will be em- 
ployed. 

To develop young leadership, the Newspaper Guild 
established and awarded a prize of $500 for outstand- 
ing local Guild work. The award was named in 
honor of Wilbur E. Bade, former director of organi- 
zation for the union and formerly editor of the Un- 
ion’s newspaper. 

While ANG-CIO again met its quota of political 
action funds, and expects to meet future goals with- 
out difficulty, the Union feels that increasing activa- 
tion of the locals and their membership is necessary 
to attain maximum political effectiveness. 

Continuing efforts are being made by the Guild 
to develop working contacts with other unions in 
allied fields for their mutual benefit. 


OIL, CHEMICAL AND ATOMIC WORKERS: 
This is the first report for Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union, which came into being March 4 as 
the result of the merger of two previous CIO inter- 
national unions: Oil Workers International Union 
and United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of 
America. 

With a vast organizing potential before it in a pros- 
perous and expanding industry, this International holds 
promise of being one of the largest and strongest in 
future years. The problems of meshing and integrat- 
ing the operations of two previously separate unions 
occupied much of the time and resources of the Union 
for its first few months, but these problems have been 
worked out with less difficulty than was expected. 
Meanwhile, the Union has been able to carry on a high 
level of service for its membership and to conduct 
several organizing campaigns. 

While the launching of large-scale organizing efforts 
could not take place the first few months of its exist- 
ence, OCAW-CIO has organized several new groups 
and has shown a substantial increase in membership 
over the combined memberships of the two previous 
unions. 

Organizing has brought in more actual new members 
than are reflected in total membership figures; auto- 
mation has caused a steady though small attrition in 
the number of employes in previously organized groups 
partly offsetting membership gains through new or- 
ganization. Employment losses because of automa- 
tion have mostly taken the form of failure to replace 
retirees and resigning workers, rather than the form 
of layoffs of large numbers of people. 

The greatest need of the Union is further organiza- 
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tion within its jurisdiction, so that more comprehensive 
bargaining power may be obtained. Such organization, 
though essential, will be difficult because of the pater- 
nalism typical of the major oil and chemical companies 
and the entrenchment under this paternalism of com- 
pany and independent unions. 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS: 1955 has been a year 
of singular progress for the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America. It has been progress born of 
the struggle against reaction in all its forms. 

During the year, UPWA-CIO’s participation in 63 
NLRB elections resulted in a sizable increase in mem- 
bership. This is all the more noteworthy considering 
the national political climate. 

Organizing non-union workers has become increas- 
ingly difficult under the Republicans. Anti-labor legisla- 
tion so binds union activities that organizational work 
is greatly impeded, especially in the South, the haven 
of runaway shops. Under these conditions, where a 
strike for recognition is commonplace, any new union 
members represent a significant victory. 

The Union’s progress in 1955 has been even more 
noticable in contract struggles. For the first time in 
many months, it is negotiating with Colonial Sausage 
Company, Boston, looking toward the settlement of a 
one-year strike against this company for its refusal 
to meet the 1954 industry wage pattern. Even though 
forced into a Taft-Hartley representation election, 
membership unity and determination made the com- 
pany resume negotiations. 

Two UPWA sugar locals in Louisiana were also 
forced to strike because of company arrogance. The 
sugar barons in two small southern villages obstinately 
ignored the Union’s demand that they meet the terms 
granted in New Orleans. Five months ago the work- 
ers left their jobs. Throughout this period a vigorous 
“Don’t Buy” campaign has been carried on by the 
Union. The cooperation extended by National CIO 
and affiliated Unions brought the “Don’t Buy Scab 
Sugar” message into every union center. This action 
resulted in the recent successful settlement of the 
strike against Colonial Sugar Company in Gramercy, 
La. The strike against Godchaux Sugar Company, Re- 
serve, continues. Godchaux, who has announced his 
intention of “repopulating” the town, ruthlessly pur- 
sues his objective by evicting Union members from 
company-owned houses, controlling their credit, patrol- 
ling the town with armed company guards. These 
tactics have served to further unify the strikers. 

Wage negotiations with the Big Four packers pro- 
duced results much more quickly and much less pain- 
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CIO Packinghouse Workers on strike against Louisiana 
sugar refineries get report on developments. 


fully. The gains already accomplished by major CIO 
Unions, combined with UPWA strike preparations 
and the raising of a giant strike fund, won a general 
increase of 14¢ per hour, the largest wage increase 
ever negotiated by this Union. 

Union pressure forced the Government Contracts 
Committee to carry out its pronouncement to end 
discrimination practiced by firms holding government 
contracts. The break-through came at Armour head- 
quarters in Chicago where for the first time a Negro 
woman was hired as a secretary. Since that time a 
few Negro men and women have been placed in ad- 
ditional white-collar capacities both in Chicago and 
other urban areas. However, equality in hiring is not 
yet a reality either in packing operations or in Amer- 
ican industry generally. 

That job must still be done. The job of organizing 
the unorganized workers in the South also remains. 
Improvements in wages and working conditions must 
always be accomplished. After reflecting satisfactorily 
on achievements during 1955, UPWA feels confident 
that 1956 can be an even greater year and toward that 
end, it is directing its energies into CIO’s political ac- 
tion program. 


PAPERWORKERS: The period since the 1954 CIO 
Convention has probably brought the greatest progress 
for the United Paperworkers of America in its history. 
Of first importance has been the progress in organiz- 
ing the unorganized. UPA-CIO has been involved in 
a total of 47 elections since last fall, of which 37 were 
victories for the Union. This ratio of almost four to 
one illustrates the effectiveness of the UPA-CIO or- 
ganizational program. 

Through these victories, slightly over 5000 new mem- 
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bers were brought into the Union. In all but one 
small group, election victories have been followed by 
the consummation of satisfactory contracts. 

Much of this progress must be credited to a new 
operational procedure in organization. Early in 1954, 
with the approval of its General Executive Board, 
UPA-CIO initiated the recruiting of a corps of volun- 
teer organizers among Local Unions and Local] Union 
officers throughout the country. In almost every cam- 
paign, these volunteer organizers have been called 
upon and have made major contributions toward the 
victories. 

Substantial progress has also been made in terms 
of contract benefits. With an expanding industry 
which is now the fifth largest manufacturing industry 
in the United States, enjoying the most prosperous 
period in its history, the Union has succeeded in get- 
ting substantial wage increases and fringe benefits 
improvement which compare favorably with other 
major industries. 

The success in organizational campaigns and collec- 
tive bargaining improvements continues in all other 
phases of the UPA-CIO program. The Union has dili- 
gently supported the CIO program, an outstanding ex- 
ample being the fact that in 1954 the records indicate 
an almost 100% increase in the collection of voluntary 
PAC dollars over the high of any previous year. 


RADIO ASSOCIATION: Maritime industry decline, 
runaway ships, legislative pressure against Union 
wages and conditions, attacks against the union hiring 
hall, willingness of another union to surrender the 40- 
hour week, and maneuvers by shipowners to destroy 
sea safety were faced and fought by the American 
Radio Association, CIO, during the past year. Against 
this background, an impressive record of gains was 
made on all fronts. 

Despite an 11% decline in the U. S. maritime indus- 
try, due largely to bungling by the Republican Admin- 
istration, energetic organizing efforts maintained the 
union-organized segment and organized 21 new steam- 
ship companies; 77% of all American ship radio offi- 
cers jobs are covered by ARA contract. 

Prompt, decisive economic action by ARA and other 
unions, AFL and CIO, thwarted the efforts of two com- 
panies to destroy, through a “sweetheart” agreement, 
union-established working conditions, including the 
40-hour week. After one voyage under the terms of 
the infamous agreement with its 56-hour week at sea 
for all hands, jobs aboard the vessel returned to the 
legitimate unions, with union conditions in force. 

The battle being conducted by ARA against the 
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Oliver J. Olson Company’s efforts to dispense with 
radiotelegraph officers, equipment and watches, and 
to replace these safeguards with unreliable radiophone 
operation continued unabated during the year. ARA’s 
facts persuaded the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to not lower its standards. The company con- 
tinues to bombard FCC with appeals for exemptions, 
granting of which would destroy sea safety and the 
maritime radio operating profession. 

Aided by forces in Washington sympathetic to man- 
agement, the shipowners this past year conducted a 
vigorous campaign to stave off economic gains for 
shipboard workers; the campaign even succeeded in 
having hearings scheduled by a congressional commit- 
tee in the midst of negotiations. 

This frontal assault was met in equally vigorous 
manner. ARA joined forces with the two other 
licensed officer unions, the CIO Marine Engineers and 
AFL Masters, Mates & Pilots, to conduct joint ne- 
gotiations, with a single set of demands on common 
points. 

With the support of NMU-CIO, a three-day strike 
against freighter and passenger ship companies and an 
eight-day strike against tanker companies yielded the 
substantial benefits for members working on East 
Coast dry cargo and passenger ships, tankers, and col- 
liers, and the West Coast dry cargo and passenger 
ships. These benefits included increase in employer 
contributions for pensions and welfare payments, hir- 
ing hall clauses, vacation benefits, improved working 
conditions, and three and five year contracts with an- 
nual wage reviews. 

Since the passage of Taft-Hartley, maritime union 
hiring halls have come under attack, usually from 
shipowners. More recent attacks from other sources, 
in the form of complaints filed with the NLRB, hold 
serious implications for all maritime unions now oper- 
ating union hiring halls. 

As workers who must hold licenses issued by two 
separate government agencies to work in an industry 
under the control of three separate Federal depart- 
ments, ARA-CIO members are keenly aware of the 
importance of CIO-PAC. ARA members are taking an 
active part in political campaigns; their voluntary PAC 
contributions have exceeded quotas many times. 


RETAIL-WHOLESALE WORKERS: The promise of 
“a future of substantial growth and solid organiza- 
tional advances” by the Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Union, CIO, as contained in the Pres- 
ident’s Report to the 1954 CIO Convention, has been 
translated into reality during the past year. 
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The new RWDSU, which came into being in May, 
1954, as a result of a merger of three formerly sepa- 
rate International Unions, began with a membership 
of 140,000. Today, it numbers nearly 160,000. 


This growth is the result of new affiliations such 
as the affiliation of Department Store Employes Local 
1-S with more than 8000 members employed in Macy’s 
Department Store in New York City and the Catering 
Employes Local 1064 with nearly 2000 industrial cafe- 
teria workers in Detroit. Both of these formerly held 
CIO Local Industrial Union charters. In addition, 
RWDSU affiliates have organized such groups as an 
independent union of toy workers with 700 members 
in Girard,, Pa.; an independent union of 500 bakery 
workers in Clifton, N. J., and others. Other notable 
organizational gains include the signing up of 1500 
additional employes of Bloomingdale’s Department 
Store in New York; 700 employes of Gimbel’s Depart- 
ment Store in Yonkers, N. Y.; and more than 6000 
new members including department store and retail 
employes, bakery workers, dairy workers and others 
in New York, New England, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and many other states. Elections 
have been won at units of the giant W. T. Grant and 
H. L. Green variety store chains. Steady advances 
have been scored in the Canadian provinces of Ontario, 
Manitoba, British Columbia and Saskatchewan and a 
new drive has been started in Nova Scotia. 


This growth in membership has been coupled with 
solid advances in many other fields of union activity. 
The RWDSU exceeded its quota in PAC collections 
and surpassed its previous record in PAC activity. 
More locals than ever before are participating in ac- 
tivities of State and City CIO Councils. 

Perhaps the most outstanding event of the past year 
was the mobilization conducted by the RWDSU in 
behalf of labor’s campaign for a higher federal mini- 
mum wage. On April 19, 650 RWDSU delegates from 
24 states gathered in Washington to lobby for the 
$1.25 minimum and extended coverage. More than 
100 senators and representatives were visited. This 
mobilization was considered to have been one of the 
most successful ever held. 

At the first annual General Council Meeting of 
RWDSU-CIO held in June in Washington, D. C., an 
organizing program aimed at obtaining 15,000 new 
members a year for the next three years was adopted. 
The Union also, at this time, went on record pledging 
its entire resources to the new labor movement in 
its efforts to organize the unorganized workers of 
the nation. 
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RUBBER WORKERS: Since the last CIO Conven- 
tion, the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers of America, CIO, has made notable progress 
in the field of collective bargaining. 

In the latter part of last year, the Union engaged 
in serious, extensive strikes to support its contract 
demands. These efforts resulted in a general wage 
increase of 6.5¢ per hour for approximately 100,000 
members employed by the “Big Four” rubber com- 
panies. This wage pattern was subsequently extended 
in whole or in part to some 300 other local unions in 
the rubber, cork, linoleum and plastic industries. 

During the current year, negotiations with the Big 
Four, and other companies, have produced general 
wage increases of 12¢ per hour for more than 120,000 
workers, with an additional 8¢ per hour for mainte- 
nance and other skilled trades employes. Substantial 
adjustments of intra-plant inequities were made to 
other day workers and piece workers. 

Negotiation of new master agreements with the 
largest rubber companies brought additional gains in 
the form of a seventh paid holiday, improved vacation 
program for employes with 11 to 15 years of service, 
makeup pay for jury duty, and other fringe benefits. 
Notable improvements have also been made in the 
five-year pension and insurance agreements with all 
of the Big Four rubber companies and with more than 
50 other companies in the Union’s jurisdiction. Over 
125,000 members will be benefited from these new 
pension and insurance arrangements. 

In the field of organization, the Union has met with 
the same difficulties the prevailing anti-labor atmos- 
phere has raised for most other unions, and many 
employers are learning to take full advantage of the 
many special privileges granted them by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

In spite of these handicaps, the Union was certified 
as bargaining agent by consent recognition or NLRB 
elections in 37 units involving approximately 3800 
workers. 

The Union’s political action emphasis this year was 
on training effective leaders among its membership 
through the medium of its fourth annual Washington 
Legislative Institute. Member-students from all over 
the country participated in three separate nearly week- 
long schools held in the nation’s capital. They at- 
tended congressional committee hearings, learned about 
legislative processes, met with top political leaders 
and CIO legislative experts. Members of the Union’s 
field staff joined the leaders and potential leaders from 
the shop in attending these schools so that they might 
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be better equipped to stimulate the local unions into 
performing more effective political action. 

The Union has expanded its Washington legislative 
operation by the addition of a new legislative rep- 
resentative and the establishment of a permanent 
legislative office in Washington. 

In terms of increased political action in local unions 
and communities, the Union’s political education pro- 
grams have already paid dividends. From New Jersey 
to Iowa there are reports of ever increasing numbers 
of URCLPWA-CIO members taking leadership roles 
in political parties and in ward and precinct organiza- 
tions. The percentage of its membership running for 
public office has also increased as has the number of 
locals conducting intensive registration and election 
drives. : 

The leadership of the union is working together as a 
team in the effort to gain new benefits for members 
and in an effort to establish the Union as a vital con- 
structive force in a wide range of communities 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


SHOE WORKERS: The United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, at the present time, is engaged in nego- 
tiations with the two largest shoe manufacturers in 
the country, the International Shoe Co. and the Brown 
Shoe Co. These negotiations are being carried on 
jointly with the Boot and Shoe Workers Union, AFL, 
marking an unprecedented event in the history of the 
Union. It is the first time these two unions have sat 
down together at the same bargaining table with any 
manufacturer. There has been complete cooperation 
and understanding between the two organizations 
which are standing firm in the demands that have been 
presented to both companies. This demonstration of 
fraternal solidarity will undoubtedly be productive of 
significant collective bargaining advances. 

Organizational work by the Union has been intensi- 
fied during the past year. Nine new local unions 
have been chartered for members in factories in Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Arkansas, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Illinois following 
NLRB election victories among the approximately 
2500 workers involved. An additional 700 members 
have been organized in factories in areas where local 
unions were already established. 

The Union still is confronted with the problem of 
manufacturers who either run away to other localities 
or liquidate their business. As the organizational ex- 
panse noted above indicates, however, the Union is 
prepared to blanket the country in its efforts to or- 
ganize the industry. 
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The joint organizing drive which is being carried on 
in Pennsylvania by National CIO and the Shoe Work- 
ers Union has been very beneficial in forcing Penn- 
sylvania manufacturers to pay their employes higher 
wages and grant additional benefits to these unor- 
ganized workers who are in competition with organ- 
ized workers. 

Director Walter H. Harris, who had supervised the 
Pennsylvania organizing drive since its beginning, 
retired on October 1. The officers and members of 
the Union wish to express their keen appreciation for 
his services which they characterize as splendid and 
incomparable. His services, they report, involved not 
only the Pennsylvania drive but an earlier drive in 
the Midwest which tripled the membership in that 
region. 

In New York City, Joint Council No. 13 of USWA- 
CIO established the first pension plan in the Union and 
over 100 of its members were retired on September 1. 
It is the hope of the officers of the Union that the day 
is not too far distant when all of its members will 
be under a pension plan. In its negotiations with 
manufacturers throughout the country one of the 
major demands made upon them by the Union is the 
establishment of a pension plan for the workers. 


STEELWORKERS: The United Steelworkers of 
America has, at present, 2307 collective bargaining 
agreements in the United States and 222 such agree- 
ments in Canada, covering a total membership in both 
countries of 1,201,000. 

Slightly over 95% of these agreements contain 
the checkoff. Of the contracts with companies 
in the United States, 1862 provide for a union shop, 
1992 for social insurance plans, and 923 for pension or 
retirement plans. From January 1 to September 1, 
1955, 112 initial agreements were reached. 

After a brief strike marking the climax of widely- 
followed negotiations with the major basic steel pro- 
ducers in the nation, USWA-CIO obtained a wage in- 
crease averaging almost 15.5 cents an hour for 600,000 
steel union members employed by 96 basic steel and 
iron ore companies. This substantial increase became a 
pattern successfully pursued by USWA members in the 
fabricating and allied industries. 

Perhaps the most dramatic news from the Steel- 
workers organizing front was the announcement in 
late summer of the first 52-week plan for supple- 
mental unemployment compensation in major, heavy 
industry. Reaching one of the union goals set as far 
back as 1937, USWA negotiated the history-making 
agreement with the two giants in the can industry, 
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American and Continental. The plan guarantees 65 
percent of “take-home” pay for 52 weeks and is 
financed by company contributions of five cents per 
hour per employee. 

In the aluminum industry, contracts were negotiated 
with the three largest producers. Each of the con- 
tracts called for an average 15 cents-plus hourly wage 
increase with 3.5 cents an hour for wage rate adjust- 
ments. 

Copper worker members of the Union won a package 
of benefits in excess of 16.5 cents an hour in negotia- 
tions with major mining corporations in the West, 
demonstrating the superiority of the United Steel- 
workers over others in bargaining ability in the non- 
ferrous industry. 

White collar, technical and clerical, workers in the 
steel industry benefited from the USWA negotiations 
this summer. Over 35,000 such workers, members of 
USWA, obtained negotiated wage increases amounting 
to an average of $29.50 a month—an average 17-plus 
cents an hour wage increase. 

The drive for complete organization of the Great 
Lakes seamen came closer to fulfillment with the 
winning of two more NLRB elections among the men 
who move the iron ore from the mines to the steel 
mills via the Great Lakes. 


STONE WORKERS: Since the last CIO Convention, 
the United Stone & Allied Product Workers of Amer- 
ica has chartered seven Local Unions, petitioned for 
17 NLRB representation elections and won nine. 

An all-important victory was the win in Carlsbad, 
N. M., where the Union defeated the Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers in a run-off election among the em- 
ployes of the Potash Company of America. The US- 
APWA-CIO is progressing with organizational work 
in other companies of the so-called potash basin. Em- 
ployes of the Cherokee Brick Co. at Macon, Ga., form- 
erly under Mine-Mill, also voted to affiliate with Stone 
and Allied. 

The Union participated in four strikes during the 
year. Three were settled with substantial gains for 
the workers; the fourth was terminated by Union ac- 
tion with the case going before the NLRB. 

The Union was successful in negotiating satisfactory 
gains for its members during the past year and the 
Officers’ Report to the International Union Conven- 
tion, held in September, showed an over-all gain in 
membership. 


TEXTILE WORKERS: In the period beginning Sep- 
tember 15, 1954, and ending October 1, 1955, the 
Textile Workers Union of America won collective bar- 
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gaining rights as a result of elections in 90 bargaining 
units covering over 14,000 workers. During the same 
period, it successfully negotiated new agreements in 
77 of these units. 

The difference in the number of un‘ts won and con- 
tracts negotiated has resulted from the prevailing 
anti-union attitude among employers in the South who 
continue to resist the unionization of their plants, 
even after the workers have designated the union as 
their collective bargaining agency, by tactics designed 
to prevent the establishment of a contract. Employer 
opposition there has become more violent and deter- 
mined as they have learned of the opportunit:es under 
the Taft-Hartley law for coercing employes and harass- 
ing their Unions. 

The past year was marked by the valiant strike by 
New England cotton-rayon workers to hold the line 
against wage cuts, and the immediate counter-thrust 
of the Union against such proposed wage cuts. The 
combination of such measures resulted in wage in- 
creases throughout the Southern textile and the North- 
ern dyeing and finishing and synthetic yarn industries. 

Determined to resist further reductions in wages, 
aroused members through a thirteen-week strike halted 
further deterioration of standards. Coming close on 
the heels of this success was the first fruit of the 
Union’s drive for wage increases in the above men- 
tioned industries. Further moves for wage improve- 
ment are under way in other areas of the textile in- 
dustry. 





CIO Textile Workers in New England won their fight 
against wage cuts. 
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The shrinkage of the industry produced by rising 
productivity and increased substitution of non-textile 
products for textiles in many industrial and household 
uses has resulted in the closing of a significant num- 
ber of mills. Current tax laws have encouraged these 
closings and accelerated the merger movement which 
frequently brings about additional plant liquidations. 

During the past year the Union devoted a good deal 
of effort to the successful passage of the revised 
minimum wage bill which raised the minimum to $1 an 
hour. 


TRANSPORT SERVICE EMPLOYEES: The United 
Transport Service Employees, CIO, one of the smaller 
of the CIO family of unions, has nevertheless earned 
an enviable record of contributing substantially to the 
improvement of the lot of its members. This is of 
added significance when it is considered that UTSE- 
CIO membership is subject more than most to sub- 
standard conditions, wages and all of the hardships of 
discriminatory employment practices. 

Despite some adverse effect on membership result- 
ing from the declining employment situation in the 
railroad industry, the Union, through intensive or- 
ganizing activity was able to recoup earlier losses and 
return again to its previous level of membership dur- 
ing the current period. 

Aggressive collective bargaining has brought wages 
for its members to a level of parity with workers in 
various industries where comparison has been pos- 
sible. 


TRANSPORT WORKERS: The energies of the 
Transport Workers Union of America, CIO, during the 
past year were devoted mainly toward the economic 
improvement of its members and the perpetuation in 
the American labor movement of those ideals and 
aspirations which made TWU a magnet for the suc- 
cessful organization of transit workers under the ban- 
ner of CIO. 

On the wage front, TWU-CIO climaxed its successes 
at the bargaining table with a $35,000,000 victory for 
New York City’s Transit Authority employes; a 17¢ 
per hour across the board increase, setting the highest 
rates for transit workers in the nation, substantially 
improved pension, sick leave and medical disqualifica- 
tion provisions. The first contract arrived at through 
the processes of genuine collective bargaining in over 
15 years of TWU’s experiences with either New York 
City or State transportation agencies, it proved TWU’s 
contention that responsible and intelligent negotia- 
tions are possible with full time transit executives as 
against once-a-week “experts,” politically inspired. 
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Elsewhere in the nation, TWU’s city passenger trans- 
portation contracts were renewed with Houston, Oma- 
ha, Philadelphia, Flint, Akron, San Francisco and 
Columbus showing substantial wage gains, the latter 
moving from 35th place, before TWU, to first on the 
wage scale among mid-west companies. 

The Air Transport Division lengthened its wage lead 
in airlines: with hourly increases ranging from 9¢ in 
American Airlines and 12.5¢ in Northeast Airlines to 
30¢ .for: Northwest Airlines navigators. Improved 
contracts were won with seven other domestic and 
foreign carriers. One wage case is presently under- 
going arbitration. 

During the year, organizing victories were won at six 
additional domestic and foreign airlines; these victories 
were followed by TWU-negotiated higher wages and 
improved working conditions. 

The Air Transport Division strengthened its ties 

with similar unions throughout the free world by its 
participation in the 1955 International Transport 
Workers Federation Civil Aviation Conference. 
' Both the Utility Division and TWU’s University Di- 
vision negotiated wage gains substantially in excess 
of the national average. The 30¢ an hour package 
victory of the Utility Division marks the eleventh 
wage increase in ten consecutive contracts and features 
a comprehensive job security protection for the work- 
ers in the event of illness, disability or lay-off. 

In its first year under TWU, the Railroad Division 
drew national attention to the acute unemployment 
problem among railroad workers. TWU’s economic 
and legislative program halted arbitrary furloughs, 
saved thousands of jobs, and provided employment in 
critical areas. Improved contracts covering vacations, 
seniority, job security and welfare plans were negoti- 
ated. TWU’s fight against the railroads’ sub-contract- 
ing of work is now before the National Mediation 
Board. <A Presidential Fact Finding Board is now 
weighing the Union’s stand on the matters of health 
and welfare, graded work classifications and paid 
holidays for Pennsylvania Railroad employes who are 
also now engaged in regular negotiations with the 
company for a 25¢ an hour wage increase, a 30-hour 
week and other benefits. 

The legal aid program established by TWU in 1955 
in accordance with CIO’s standards on ethical prac- 
tices, has provided maximum safeguards for injured 
railroad workers. 

Organizationally, TWU recorded a 5000 increase of 
members in the Railroad Division as a result of elec- 
tions among workers of the Pennsylvania, Long Island 
and Erie Railroads. 
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TWU’s political activities brought many benefits 
including a gubernatorial veto of anti-labor legislation 
in New York; procuring of a full-time, experienced 
Transit Authority in New York City; submission of a 
charter amendment in San Francisco to provide 
transit workers with a shorter work week. Nationally, 
the Union was instrumental in legislation eliminating 
the use of airline subsidies to finance strike losses. 

The Union’s Biennial convention in February of this 
year adopted a far-sighted program to meet the prob- 
lems of technological change and the industry’s con- 
certed resistance to contract improvements. This pro- 
gram calls for a 30-hour week, the strengthening of 
job security, and a renewed vigor in the drive for sub- 
stantial pay raises. 


UTILITY WORKERS: Membership of the Utility 
Workers Union of America, CIO, reached a new high 
level in the past year. Gains continue to be made in 
building membership within present bargaining units 
of the Union. 

Organizing campaigns in progress throughout the 
country include drives in Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

UWUA was involved in but two strike situations dur- 
ing the past year, one in Michigan, the other in 
Pennsylvania. Both were successful and produced ad- 
ditional gains for the members involved. 

Several victories were won in NLRB elections. Other 
NLRB hearings have been held and representation 
elections are pending. 

Despite exceedingly stiff management resistance, 
UWUA has been able to negotiate wage increases and 
other gains in contract negotiations. In 1955, as in 
other years, UWUA organized workers enjoy the high- 
est wage rates in the industry. 

As this report is written, UWUA is preparing to 
enter into its contract negotiations for the year 1956. 


WOODWORKERS: During the past year, the In- 
ternational Woodworkers of America, CIO, has con- 
tinued to make important gains on all fronts. Since 
the last CIO Convention, IWA-CIO has been certified 
in 32 operations in the United States and Canada. 
Wage increases ranging from 2.5¢ to 15¢ per hour 
have been secured for its membership in the United 
States, Canada and Alaska. 

Collective bargaining has been most difficult in the 
southern states. Refusal to bargain charges filed with 
the NLRB are useless. The Woodworkers have found 
strike action their only recourse. Three major strikes 
in Mississippi and Alabema are in progress at the 
present time. es t 
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The Union is presently conducting organizing cam- 
paigns in the southern states, California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
the Eastern area of Canada, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
British Columbia and also in Alaska. 

During the past year, IWA-CIO has placed empha- 
sis on educational programs on a Local Union level 
to educate and train potential leadership within the 
organization. These educational classes have been 
enthusiastically accepted by the Local Unions and en- 
couraging results have been obtained from them. 

IWA-CIO has proposed the establishment of a new 
international union to be made up of all workers in 
the logging, lumbering, pulp and wood processing and 
by-products industry. Exploratory meetings are being 
proposed with several AFL and CIO International 
Unions within this general category, and it is the be- 
lief of the IWA-CIO that the establishment of a new 
International Union would strengthen the bargaining 
position of the present International Unions which are 
now dealing with the same employers in many in- 
stances. 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 


The jurisdictional disputes arbitration program, es- 
tablished in 1952, has proved to be of great value. 
Hailed widely upon its adoption as a great step for- 
ward in union jurisprudence, the plan has met the 
goal of solving jurisdictional disputes between CIO 
Unions through arbitration. It has helped solve the 
problem in another and perhaps somewhat unex- 
pected manner. 

The atmosphere of fraternal cooperation the pro- 
gram has engendered has encouraged disputing unions 
to settle their differences voluntarily and amicably. 
This tendency, first noted in the initial year of the 
plan’s existence has been strengthened with time 
as is indicated by the diminishing number of dis- 
putes reported and the proportionately smaller num- 
ber of reported disputes being referred to the arbi- 
trator. Forty-two cases were received the first year, 28 
the second, 13 the third, and eleven this past year. Of 
all these, only 24 required submission to the arbitrator. 

In February of this year, upon the resignation of 
Nathan P. Feinsinger who had served with distinc- 
tion since his appointment in 1953, the CIO Ex- 
ecutive Board selected David H. Stowe as Arbitrator. 
Long known for his public service and his objective 
but sympathetic attitude toward labor, Arbitrator 
Stowe has maintained the very high level of per- 
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formance that has distinguished the operation of the 
program since its inception. 

The record achieved by the jurisdictional disputes 
program is a notable one that has justified the high 
hopes placed in it at the time of its adoption. The 
positive benefits of its operations are to be calculated 
not just in the number of disputes arbitrated, but 
in the successful workings of the over-all procedure 
with its valuable by-product of organizational good 
will and stability. 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


The office of Executive Vice President John V. Riffe 
has continued efforts during the past year to carry 
out the instructions of the Executive Board with re- 
spect to the transfer of Local, Industrial Unions to 
International Unions with proper jurisdiction. 

As reported to the last Convention, there were in 
the beginning some 216 Local Industrial Unions. Act- 
ing in line with the recommendations made by the 
Special Committee established by the Executive Board, 
some 153 of these Locals have. been transferred to 
International Unions or had their Charters withdrawn 
because of inactivity. There remain at the time of 
the writing of this report 63 Local Industrial Unions, 
25 of which are composed of office and clerical work- 
ers. The Special Committee did not make any recom- 
mendations with respect to this latter group as the 
Executive Board has not determined a proper affilia- 
tion for them. 

Of the remaining 63 Locals, there are 13 which 
have not paid per capita tax for some months past and 
recommendations have been requested from the Re- 
gional Directors to withdraw the charters of these 
Locals. 


Transfers Pending 

Also, at the time of the preparation of this report 
there were six pending transfers to International 
Unions and only the details of affiliation remain to be 
worked out. 

Repeated attempts have been made to have the 
remaining Locals, exclusive of the office and clerical 
workers, affiliate with International Unions in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Committee. 
In many instances the membership of the Local 
Unions remaining have resisted all such attempts. 
This is especially true of some of the larger Local 
Industrial Unions where the membership feels that 
their best interests can be served by maintaining LIU 
status rather than affiliating with an international. 
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Continued efforts will be made to have the re- 
maining Locals affiliate with International Unions 
and where determined resistance to affiliation with the 
recommended International is evident, attempts have 
been made, and shall continue, to have the member- 
ship vote affiliation with another International Union 
in instances where the recommended Union will with- 
draw claim for jurisdiction. 


NATIONAL CIO AUXILIARIES 


The National CIO Auxiliaries during the year have 
chartered 26 new auxiliaries and reinstated ten which 
had been reactivated. The auxiliaries have not only 
grown in size and strength but have also broadened 
their activities. 

One of their main purposes is to assist local unions 
and CIO councils in their programs. Auxiliaries have 
done this on all fronts—educational, political, recre- 
ational and community participation. 

They have participated in educational and political 
institutes, not only as students but as working par- 
ticipants, serving lunches and dinner to other students; 
have taken active part in strikes in such ways as 
running soup kitchens, collecting and sending money 
to strikes, refusing to buy struck products; renovating 
and equipping union halls; carrying on social programs 
for local unions; helping operate CIO booths at County 
and State fairs. 

Auxiliaries have themselves conducted educational 
institutes and classes for their members, as well as 
legislative institutes at state capitals. In PAC fund 
drives, many CIO auxiliaries attained 100% achieve- 
ment, while their members have participated actively 
in election campaigns. 

With little fanfare, the auxiliaries have developed 
a “letter lobby” which holds great promise, both on a 
state and national legislative level. 

To acquaint their members with CIO’s relation to 
the community and the community’s responsibility to 
CIO members, auxiliaries have held community serv- 
ices institutes. Auxiliary members have participated 
in fund-raising campaigns for worthy civic and char- 
ity organizations; developed programs for the enjoy- 
ment of patients in hospitals, both civilian and service; 
assisted in blood donor programs. One of the most 
noteworthy community services the auxiliaries under- 
took was the participation in the Salk vaccine pro- 
gram. After the University of Michigan evaluated 
the effectiveness of the vaccine, CIO auxiliaries served 
many hours decoding the findings and mailing the in- 
formation to parents informing: them if their children 
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had received the vaccine or just an inactive prepara- 
tion. 

The auxiliaries have conducted vigorous union label 
projects through poster contests, exhibits, union label 
floats in Labor Day parades and union-labelled cloth- 
ing contests. 

Auxiliary members are becoming increasingly active 
in civil defense, many of them serving in the Ground 
Observer Corps. Others have conducted and partici- 
pated in first aid classes to develop a corps of trained 
persons in event of emergency. 

To keep members informed and to acquaint non- 
members with the work of the CIO Auxiliaries, a 
monthly publication is distributed, containing news of 
a political, educational and organizational nature, The 
National CIO Auxiliaries Newsletter is sent to mem- 
bers, interested persons outside the movement, to 
CIO International Unions, Regional Directors and 
industrial union councils. 

The last convention of the CIO Auxiliaries com- 
mitted the members to a program of education and 
political action so as to become better-informed citi- 
zens. The convention urged members, also, to assist 
all elements of CIO in the accomplishment of their 
political, legislative and community missions when 
possible, and to seek from all CIO elements assistance 
in making the Auxiliaries better and more effective 
instruments. 

The officers of the National CIO Auxiliaries are 
proud to report that these general goals, and the 
more specific tasks outlined by the past convention, 
have been pursued with vigor, enthusiasm and suc- 
cess. 


COUNCILS DEPARTMENT 


The Councils Department, under Executive Vice 
President John V. Riffe, Director, and Assistant Di- 
rector of Councils Carl A. McPeak, has pursued 
throughout the reporting period a vigorous policy 
of assisting Councils to carry out their responsibilities 
in the fields of political action, legislative activity and 
community participation. 

Working in close cooperation with other Depart- 
ments of CIO, the various CIO Committees, and the 
CIO Regional Directors, the Councils Department has 
endeavored to develop better means of servicing 
Councils, so that they might become increasingly ef- 
fective instruments for attaining CIO goals and satis- 
fying the needs of their members. 

In February, 1955, the CIO Executive Board 
adopted new rules governing Councils. These new 
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CIO Executive Vice Pres. John V. Riffe (right) re- 
ceives badge at Florida CIO Council convention. 


rules specifically designated the Executive Vice Presi- 
dent as the custodian of the supervisory control over 
Councils provided for in the CIO Constitution and 
Rules, and authorized his issuance of general in- 
terpretive regulations concerning the rules. 

They attempted to clarify methods of determining 
representation and voting strength and of selecting 
representative executive boards; they made more spe- 
cific and extensive the responsibilities of Council trus- 
tees. Financial procedures were given more precise 
descriptions, while the plenary authority of the CIO 
President or his designee to place a Council under 
administratorship when necessary was made explicit. 


Rules Favorably Accepted 
Based upon the work of the special rules revision 
committee described in last year’s convention report, 
the new rules were well received throughout the coun- 
try. Many councils immediately revised their con- 
stitutions to put them into compliance with the new 
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rules, while others requested assistance from the 
Councils Department in making the necessary con- 
stitutional revisions. 

In March, 1955, Executive Vice President Riffe is- 
sued the first interpretive regulation authorized by 
the rules, further clarifying voting procedures. 

The eight-month period that has followed publica- 
tion of the new rules has produced many evidences of 
the benefits derived from their adoption. 

With the assistance of officers and representatives 
of the International Unions and of the CIO, both 
state and local Industrial Union Councils have ex- 
perienced a continuation of the trend noted in last 
year’s report towards fuller affiliation and participa- 
tion on the part of local unions. It is expected that 
most of our Industrial Union Councils will, by con- 
vention time, enjoy the highest level of affiliation they 
have known. 


New Councils Chartered 


Efforts to eliminate non-effective Councils, 
strengthen existing Councils and establish new Coun- 
cils where needed, were continued during the report- 
ing period. As a result of the changes these efforts 
produced, there are 293 Industrial Union Councils 
at the present time. The number of State IUCs was 
increased to 46 with the issuing of charters to the 
Idaho, Arizona, Nevada and North Dakota State 
Councils; local Industrial Union Councils now num- 
ber 246 with one territorial Council in Puerto Rico. 

During the year, the Industrial Union Councils, 
both state and local, cooperated with various CIO 
Departments in the special fields of their respective 
responsibilities. All reports ‘indicate that our Coun- 
cils are developing political, legislative and community 
action techniques of an increasingly efficient order. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Industrial 
Union Councils have become an essential and neces- 
sary element of CIO, and that their contributions 
to the welfare of CIO members and the general pub- 
lic have become so significant as to be immeasurable. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Under the direction of General Counsel Arthur J. 
Goldberg, the Legal Department continued to be oc- 
cupied in a wide variety of functions since the last 
Convention. During this period the Legal Depart- 
ment was composed of Associate General Counsel 
Thomas E. Harris and Associate General Counsel 
David E. Feller. Elliot Bredhoff, though now serving 
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full time in the Legal Department of the United Steel- 
workers of America, rendered assistance to the CIO 
during the year. The Department also had the as- 
sistance of Mr. Jack Barbash, formerly staff director 
of the Senate Labor Committee. The Department was 
assisted by Miss Lillian Kovars, Miss Emma Trenchi, 
Miss Betty Knicley and Mrs. Helen May. 

The Legal Department, as in the past, represented 
the CIO, and in some instances affiliated unions, in 
federal and state courts, in proceedings before the 
National Labor Relations Board and other govern- 
ment agencies, and in connection with certain legis- 
lative problems. As always, it worked closely with 
the legal departments of the various CIO affiliates. 


Work in Connection With the Merger 


General Counsel Goldberg advised and consulted 
with the CIO members of the Joint AFL-CIO Unity 
Committee in connection with the negotiations which 
led to the Merger Agreement reached in Miami in 
February and also in connection with other matters 
decided by the Committee. The Legal Department, 
in cooperation with the Office of the General Counsel 
of the American Federation of Labor, participated 
actively in the drafting of the Merger Agreement, the 
Constitution of the AFL-CIO, and the other docu- 
ments involved in the merger. The Legal Department 
also prepared the draft of the constitution of the new 
Industrial Union Department. 


Participation in Court Cases 

The CIO Legal Department participated actively in 
a number of cases of interest to the labor movement 
during the past year. ° 

In Weber v. Anheuser-Busch, the Supreme Court was 
faced with the question of whether the State of Mis- 
souri could prohibit picketing in connection with a 
jurisdictional dispute between the Machinists’ and the 
Carpenters’ Unions on the ground that such picketing 
violated the State’s anti-trust law. In line with the 
Legal Department’s continuing interest in the de- 
velopment of the doctrine that federal law prevents 
states from interfering in labor relations matters sub- 
ject to the National Labor Relations Act, the CIO filed 
a brief amicus curiae in this case. The General Coun- 
sel of the Machinists’ Union relinquished part of his 
time for oral argument before the Court so that the 
CIO could be heard. The decision of the Court sus- 
tained the position which the Machinists’ Union and 
the CIO took that the State court could not enjoin the 
picketing. 
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The Legal Department participated in two cases in 
the Court of Appeals involving the validity of nation- 
wide prevailing minimum wage determinations under 
the Walsh-Healey Act. Under the terms of the Ful- 
bright Amendment to the Act employers may now 
bring suit for an injunction against determinations 
made by the Secretary of Labor, on the ground either 
that such determinations are not in conformity with 
the Act or that they are not supported by the record. 
Using the opportunity thus afforded some of the em- 
ployers in the woolen and textile industries brought 
actions in the District of Columbia to enjoin and set 
aside nation-wide minimum wage determinations made 
by the Secretary. The principal contention was that 
the Act prevented the Secretary from a nation-wide 
prevailing minimum wage and required him to set 
minimums for each separate locality and industry. 
Injunctions were granted in both cases by the District 
Court. 


Because of the importance of the issues to all unions, 
the CIO Legal Department undertook to enter this 
litigation in the name of and in association with the 
General Counsel of the Textile Workers Union. The 
employers fought our intervention. 

In TWUA-CIO v. Allendale Company (involving the 
woolen industry) we were successful in obtaining a 
reversal from the Court of Appeals of a district court 
decision that unions had no right to intervene in such 
suits. In Mitchell v. Covington Mills (involving the 
cotton industry) we were permitted to intervene in 
the District Court and participated actively in the 
argument of the case in the District Court and, on 
appeal, in the Court of Appeals. As the matter now 
stands, the District Court has issued a final judgment 
that the Secretary of Labor is forbidden to set mini- 
mum wages for government work on a national basis 
and the appeal from that decision has been argued 
and is awaiting decision in the court of appeals. 

In Marathon Electric Co., the Labor Board decided 
that where a union participated in an unlawful strike 
the employer had a right to discharge all members of 
the Union even though they did not participate in the 
unlawful strike action. When the union involved at- 
tempted to get the Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia to reverse this decision, the CIO Legal 
Department filed an amicus curiae brief urging the 
Court to do so, because of the tremendous importance 
of the legal question to all unions. Unfortunately, the 
Court affirmed the Board’s order. 

In a case involving the Personal Products Co. plant 
in Chicago, the National Labor Relations Board de- 
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cided that it was an unfair labor practice under the 
Taft-Hartley Act for the TWUA-CIO to engage in 
slowdowns, “quickie” work stoppages, or concerted re- 
fusals to work overtime even in the absence of a con- 
tract. Because of the general importance of this ques- 
tion to all unions, the CIO Legal Department appealed 
the decision to the Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. In a _ two-to-one decision, issued on 
October 27, the Court of Appeals reversed the Board 
and set aside its order, completely upholding our posi- 
tion. 


In addition to the Anheuser-Busch case, the CIO 
Legal Department participated in three other cases in 
the Supreme Court of the United States during the 
last term of the Court. Our work in two of these 
cases, the Westinghouse case and the Ray Brooks 
case was discussed in the 1954 Annual Report. We 
were unsuccessful in both cases, in persuading the 
Supreme Court to uphold our contentions. In the 
Westinghouse case, in which the Supreme Court di- 
vided four different ways, the decision was that unions 
could not sue under Section 301 of the Taft-Hartley 
Act to recover for employes’ wages which were due 
them under the terms of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment. The reason for reaching this conclusion, despite 
the express provision of the Act that the federal courts 
should have jurisdiction over suits for breach of agree- 
ments between unions and employers in industries 
affecting commerce, it is not clear because of the in- 
ability of the members of the court to agree on an 
opinion. The reason is either that unions have no 
legal interest in the payment of wages to employes 
under their agreements, or that unions do have such 
an interest which is enforceable only in the state 
courts, or that the Act would be unconstitutional if 
unions' were permitted to bring suits based on state 
law in the federal courts, or that Congress simply did 
not intend this particular kind of suit to be brought 
in the federal courts. 

In the Ray Brooks case we had urged that an em- 
ployer had to respect a Board certification until the 
certified union had been decertified or another union 
certified. The Board urged that the employer had to 
respect the certification “for a reasonable period of 
time” which the Board construed to be one year. The 
Court held that the Board was entrusted with the 
making of decisions as to the duration of certifications 
and upheld its position. 

The third Supreme Court case in which the CIO 
participated during the last term of the Supreme 
Court was Peters v. Hobby, brought to test the consti- 
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tutionality of the loyalty-security program for federal 
employees. In its brief, prepared in collaboration with 
Washington counsel for the UAW, the CIO argued 
that no one can constitutionally be deprived of em- 
ployment, pursuant to governmental action, where the 
deprivation of employment carries with it the stigma 
of disloyalty or of characterization as a security risk, 
except after a fair opportunity to rebut the adverse 
loyalty-security charges at a hearing. And it argued 
that where these charges are based on statements to 
an intelligence agency by secret informers unavailable 
for cross-examination, and whose identity is often not 
disclosed even to the board members, there is no such 
fair opportunity and the purported hearing is a trav- 
esty on our democratic processes. 

The Supreme Court decided the Peters case in favor 
of the discharged employe, but on a narrow procedural 
point, viz., that after Peters was cleared by a loyalty 
hearing board, the government did not have the right 
under the Executive Order then in effect, to appeal 
the clearance to a higher board. Thus, although the 
loyalty-security program now has been in effect for 
eight years, there has still been no definitive decision 
as to its constitutionality. In an earlier test case 
Bailey v. Richardson, the Supreme Court divided 4-4. 


Appearances Before Congressional 
Committees 


On the same general subject of the government 
security program, the Legal Department, at the request 
of the Legislative Department, testified before a Sen- 
ate committee in support of the Humphrey resolution 
(S.J. Res. 21) to establish a bi-partisan public com- 
mission on government security to recommend “meas- 
ures that would protect individual democratic rights 
while guaranteeing the necessary measure of national 
security”. The Legal Department also testified in op- 
position to the Butler bill (S. 681) to authorize the 
President to establish a government operated loyalty- 
security program for workers employed in privately 
owned industrial plants, mines, or transportation fa- 
cilities, and having no access to classified information. 
The Humphrey resolution was passed by the Congress 
while no action was taken by the Committee on the 
Butler bill. 

In another Senate Committee appearance, the Legal 
Department testified in support of a measure (S. 1760) 
to bar the letting of government contracts to em- 
ployers found guilty of unfair labor practices by the 
National Labor Relations Board. Under the bill em- 
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ployers convicted of still continuing unfair labor prac- 
tices could not receive government contracts, but the 
barrier would be removed when the violation was 
remedied. Thus far no action has been taken on this 
bill by the Congress. 

The Legal Department also testified before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary on the status of 
unions under the anti-trust laws. The Committee was 
considering the Report of the Attorney General’s 
Committee on the Anti-Trust Laws, rather than any 
specific legislative proposals. In its statement the CIO 
sought to lay such favorite N.A.M. spectres as “labor 
monopoly” and industry-wide bargaining. At the con- 
clusion of the CIO testimony, the Committee chairman 
stated that he did not contemplate legislation on these 
subjects. 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


The 84th Congress, first Democratic Congress serv- 
ing with a Republican President in CIO history, was 
elected amid charges that it would go down in history 
as the “cold war” Congress, which blocked the Ad- 
ministration at every turn. 

To its credit, this has not been the case. True, 
the Congress had to spend much time during the first 
session in blocking continuation and expansion of the 
“giveaway” concept which appeared in many Admin- 
istration proposals, particularly school and highway 
construction, public power and other public resources 
programs. Partially as a result, the record of the 
first session in terms of completed actions is un- 
spectacular. 

Despite this, the 84th Congress has laid the ground- 
work for a program in the public interest which, if 
followed through, could earn for it an enviable record 
by comparison with any other recent Congress. Such 
a program would be in bright contrast to the lack of 
leadership, conservatism, and special interest legisla- 
tion characteristic of Administration proposals. 

The key to such a record is continuation of the 
unity shown by the Democratic party in both Houses. 
Because of the slim majorities by which Democrats 
control both Houses, and because of tremendous pres- 
sures exerted by the White House upon Republicans, 
it was vital to keep the Democratic ranks united. 
Because of the exceptional success which they achieved, 
the Democratic leadership was able to assure some 
significant victories for a liberal program and avoided 
revival of a reactionary Republican-Southern Demo- 
cratic coalition. 
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Democratic leadership in foreign affairs has been 
—particularly significant. The first suggestion of a 
top-level Big Four conference was made by Sen. 
George (D., Ga.), and he and others in the Senate 
laid the groundwork for the Geneva conference. 

The Administration gave ample proof in 1955 of 
its self-proclaimed role of being a “businessman’s Ad- 
ministration”. President Eisenhower’s much publicized 
credo—be liberal with people and conservative with 
money—was lost in the rush to be lavish with the 
people’s money for the benefit of conservative special 
interests. At both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue, busi- 
ness bias was clearly demonstrated. 

In the White House the basic decisions were made 
in favor of the infamous Dixon-Yates contract, a first 
step in the destruction of TVA. Only after intensive 
Congressional investigations revealed that private 
power combine officials had sat in on blue-printing the 
contract, while on the government payroll, did Pres- 
ident Eisenhower retreat and the order was cancelled. 
In another headlined incident in the Executive Branch, 
Air Secretary Harold Talbott quit under fire after in- 
quiries showed he used his government office to in- 
fluence Pentagon contractors to patronize his private 
management engineering firm. 

On Capitol Hill, the Administration revealed its busi- 
ness bias through proposals on education and highway 
needs. Both times the Administration tried schemes 
to sell bonds through private bankers to finance these 
essential programs. Profits to bankers through these 
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TWUA-CIO member tells the Senate Labor Subcom- 
mittee why higher minimum wage is needed. Minimum 


was lifted to $1. 
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programs would have mounted into billions of dollars. 
Senate Democrats backed, instead, a proposal by Sen. 
Gore (D., Tenn.), which would have given the nation 
an adequate highway building program. A House bill 
which involved special taxes was, however, defeated. 

One of the major failures of 1955 was the inability 
of Congress to agree on a school construction program. 
A major factor was the obstructionist role played by 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
The Department’s scaling down of careful estimates 
of school room deficits, its insistence upon the Admin- 
istration’s financing provisions, and its emphasis upon 
study rather than action confused the picture. Just 
prior to adjournment, the House Education and Labor 
Committee did report out a school bill, but it failed 
to reach the floor in time for action. 

The minimum wage bill was perhaps the biggest 
single victory for liberal forces in 1955. Against the 
opposition of President Eisenhower, who sought a 90- 
cent bill until the very day of House action, a bill 
raising the wage to $1, effective March 1, 1956, was 
passed. In the House, Republicans maneuvered 
through two tight teller votes in an effort to block 
the dollar figure. The final overwhelming vote by 
which the bill was passed did not reflect the last-ditch 
opposition registered by Administration supporters and 
conservative Democrats. The Congress also voted 
much-needed pay increases for government employes, 
and a $7,500 raise for itself. CIO supported both ac- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, Congress failed to extend minimum 
wage benefits to millions not now covered. Major 
blame must go to the Administration which expressed 
pious hope for extended coverage, but offered no mean- 
ingful proposals. Congress also failed to act on Puerto 
Rican minimum wages. 

An effort to lower income taxes for low- and mid- 
dle-income groups, initiated by House Democrats, was 
successful in that body by a small margin. The Dill 
called for a $20 tax credit for every taxpayer and de- 
pendent, in effect much the same as the $100 exemp- 
tion increase defeated the previous year. The proposal 
was defeated in the Senate, however, by the almost 
solid opposition of Republicans and a few conservative 
Democrats. 

In the face of a continuing decline in farm income 
(10% under 1953, 28% under 1947), House Democrats 
tried to restore price supports at 90% of parity on 
basic commodities. The bill was vigorously opposed 
by Agriculture Secretary Benson and virtually all Re- 
publicans. It was passed by a margin of five votes, 
but the Senate failed to act. In the absence of a 
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CIO Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey on one of his frequent 
visits to Capitol in support of legislation. 


satisfactory over-all farm program, the CIO supported 
the House-passed bill. In CIO’s judgment, the Ad- 
ministration’s flexible price support program is harm- 
ful to the nation’s small and medium-sized farmers 
and the 90% program was at least evidence of the 
nation’s concern for maintaining farm income at the 
highest possible level. 

The Congress liberalized the formula for distributing 
REA funds, extended the soil conservation program, 
and lowered the interest rate on farm disaster loans 
to 3% after Secretary Benson arbitrarily raised it to 
5%. 

The biggest pressure campaign in years centered 
about the effort to remove federal regulation from 
natural gas producers. It was estimated that the bill 
would increase the cost to consumers by about $800 
million a year, and that the assets of a few large pro- 
ducers would be increased by $30 billion. The bill 
passed the House by a margin of only six votes. The 
Senate did not act. 

Unfortunately, the significance of this natural gas 
giveaway was not fully recognized. CIO organizations 
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almost single-handedly rallied opposition to the meas- 
ure. Democrats in gas-consuming states lined up 
almost solidly in opposition to the bill, Republican 
Congressmen from such gas-consuming states voted 
for the giveaway. Consumers in these states must be 
made aware of the dangers in the proposal. 

A signal victory by House Democrats was the pas- 
sage of a bill to make disabled persons eligible for 
Social Security at age 50 and lower the eligibility age 
for women from 65 to 62. Although the final vote was 
overwhelming, there was strong opposition by Re- 
publicans and the Administration in the earlier stages. 
Again, the Senate failed to act. 

Public housing was continued through a small 45,000- 
unit program, after the Senate had approved a bill for 
540,000 units. The House, amid urging by Republican 
leaders, eliminated all references to public housing, but 
the Conference Committee, with the support of almost 
all House Democrats, managed to keep the smaller 
program going. Several hamstringing amendments, 
added in recent years, were dropped. 

The Congress continued its support for U. S. mutual 
security and technical assistance programs by sub- 
stantial margins, although a sizable amount was de- 
ducted from the appropriation bill on the strength of 
existing uncommitted funds. 

A military reserve program, opposed by CIO because 
of compulsory features, was passed late in the session. 
The program requires youths to spend up to 7% years 
on active duty and in organized reserve programs. 

The Congress struck back at the Nixons, the Mc- 
Carthys and the Administration’s security ‘numbers 
game” with a bill setting up an impartial commission 
to review the confused and conflicting government 
security programs and to make recommendations. 
The law is designed to take the issue away from Re- 
publican political fortune-hunters and to replace it 
with a thoughtful appraisal of government security 
problems and a judicious program. A by-product of 
its passage was the blocking of the Butler bill, which 
would have brought workers in “defense-related” in- 
dustries under federal security programs. The CIO 
had worked for such a commission in the 83rd Con- 
gress, and its passage represented a major victory. 

The Congress is faced with the possibility of a highly 
productive second session. The groundwork has been 
laid for an exceptional record. The Social Security, 
farm, education, highway and tax programs are high 
on the list of partially-completed Congressional ac- 
tions. Others are the need for a high-level federal 
dam at Hells Canyon, modification of immigration 
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laws, and approval of the Upper Colorado project. 
Medical care legislation is urgently needed. 

Liberalizing amendments to Taft-Hartley, especially 
the elimination of Section 14(G) which permits the 
vicious state “right-to-work” laws, are long past due. 
Federal standards for unemployment compensation, 
federal aid to small business, a strong civil rights pro- 
gram and extension of coverage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act are essential items. An over-all housing 
program should be approved to meet the people’s 
needs. Defeat of the natural gas bill is required in 
the public interest. 

On its record on these items the 84th Congress will 
be judged. 


Legislative Activities 


The Legislative Department during 1955 has re- 
ceived inestimable aid from two primary sources: the 
devoted legislative representatives of CIO interna- 
tional unions who have joined together in the Legis- 
lative Operating Committee to further the CIO Legis- 
lative program in day-to-day operations on Capitol 
Hill, and the many thousands of individuals and CIO 
bodies in the field who have helped promote interest 
in legislative activities, who have written letters and 
sent telegrams to their elected Representatives in the 
Congress, and who on occasion have come to Wash- 
ington to meet with them face-to-face and express 
their views. 

Hundreds of CIO members and officers spent time 
in Washington during the fight for a higher minimum 
wage, better Social Security and housing legislation, 
and against the natural gas bill. Hot and footsore, 
they helped provide the margin of victory in three of 
those campaigns. 

The year also saw a new and rewarding cooperation 
with the representatives of AFL, particularly in the 
successful fight on minimum wages. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
RESEARCH 


During 1955 this Department—which is concerned 
primarily with the analysis of economic matters affect- 
ing our members and the nation and with advancing 
support for CIO programs through education—engaged 
in a broad range of activities. Both functions have 
been directed and coordinated by Stanley H. Rutten- 
berg. 
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I. RESEARCH REPORT 


Throughout the year the Reseach staff has assisted 
the Officers, Committees, and other Departments of 
CIO by providing a continuous survey of economic 
trends and by preparing congressional testimony on 
economic issues. It has maintained a close contact 
with government and non-government agencies con- 
cerned with economic and statistical matters; it has 
prepared the monthly “CIO Economic Outlook” and 
other publications; it has worked with CIO Interna- 
tional Unions, Councils, and other affiliates, on wages, 
taxes, profits, and other matters; and it has partici- 
pated in meetings and conferences in all parts of the 
nation in an effort to increase understanding of the 
economic and social policies of CIO. 

The national economy and the critical problems con- 
fronting it has increasingly occupied the attention of 
our national organization during 1955. Consequently, 
the Research Division worked closely with the Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO and the 
Legislative and Legal Departments in the preparation 
of congressional testimony dealing with Presicent 
Eisenhower’s Annual Economic Report, unemployment 
insurance, automation, and many other vital issues. 
In addition, through participation in conferences and 
public forums, the issuance of publications, and by 
other means, the Research staff has tried to focus 
national attention on the proposals of CIO to resolve 
them. 


Governmental Relations 


Relations with government agencies continue to be 
important to the Research Division because of our in- 
creasing dependence on adequate statistics in the con- 
duct of collective bargaining and economic policy mak- 
ing. The staff maintains close contact with govern- 
ment statisticians and economists and also arranges 
periodic meetings of the research directors of CIO 
affiliates to exchange views on related problems. 

Research staff members continue to serve on more 
than a dozen federal advisory bodies concerned with 
statistical and economic matters. 

During 1955, appropriations for some statistical serv- 
ices were increased, but they were still inadequate to 
provide essential information. In public testimony, 
Research staff members particularly urged enlarged 
statistical coverage and improved statistical concepts 
in the fields of productivity, savings, employment, and 
unemployment. Recently the Division questioned pres- 
ent methods of determining national employment and 
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unemployment totals because of wide and unexplained 
divergencies in the findings of the Census Bureau and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


‘Economic Outlook’ 


The CIO Economic Outlook continued to be pre- 
pared by the Research staff. Since the last conven- 
tion, successive issues have dealt with a wide range 
of vital issues of the day. 

Information services occupy much of the time of the 
Division. Requests for economic data are received 
regularly from CIO affiliates and staff members and 
from many non-labor sources, including members of 
the Congress. 

Last summer the Research staff participated in the 
schools and conferences conducted by the Education 
Division and lectured at a dozen university workshops 
on economic education, a project which is designed 
to improve public school instruction in the social 
sciences. The staff participated in meetings of the 
Conference of National Organizations and attended 
meetings of a number of other nongovernmental or- 
ganizations. Working with the Publicity Department, 
the Research staff has taken part in meetings and 
forums before professional, religious, business, and 
university groups. 


CIO Departments Aided 


Cooperation with other CIO departments, was effec- 
tively carried forward. At the request of the Councils 
Department, for example, the Research staff prepared 
material on unemployment insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, taxes, and other vital state and local issues. 

Research staff members have been asked to attend 
state and local Industrial Union Council meetings and 
have met with special committees of these bodies from 
more than a dozen states on tax problems. 

In furtherance of the work of the Community Re- 
lations Department, the Research staff revised the 
popular CIO leaflet, “Farmers and Workers Win To- 
gether”. 

The International Relations Department was aided 
in the preparation of statements on foreign trade, 
Mexican labor, and other international economic prob- 
lems and the Research staff frequently met with visi- 
tors from overseas. 

At the request of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, the Research Director spent a month 
in the Philippines as a consultant on labor and educa- 
tional matters while a staff member continued to serve 
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as CIO representative on the United States Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. 

Servicing CIO Committees by performing research 
duties continues to be an important Research Division 
function. Members of the staff serve as Executive 
Secretary of the Social Security and of the Guaran- 
teed Annual Wage Committees and as Director of the 
Economic Policy Committee. They participated in 
planning the highly successful CIO Conference on 
Automation held in Washington last spring, preparing 
a special CIO pamphlet, “The Challenge of Automa- 
tion,” and in frequent meetings of CIO and other 
Social Security technicians. 

The activities of the Research Division are carried 
on by Mrs. Katherine Pollack Ellickson, Nathaniel 
Goldfinger, and Frank L. Fernbach. Everett Kassalow, 
on leave, is serving as Labor Advisor to the ICA 
French Mission. 


II. EDUCATION 


During the past year, the Education Division em- 
phasized its institute program, distributed more than 
1,500,000 copies of various CIO pamphlets to union 
and community groups, cooperated with the Inter- 
University Labor Education Committee study on uni- 
versities in workers’ education, developed educational 
programs on the school integration challenge, experi- 
mented in preparing teaching materials for full-time 
labor educators, and continued the work of its Film 
Division, which was established in 1947. 

Continuing its field program, the Department spon- 
sored 14 one-week schools in cooperation with the 
Education Departments of many unions and with CIO 
regional offices, state and city councils. Schools were 
conducted in every section of the nation. 


Many Foreign Visitors 


The Division prepared a useful manual for each 
school containing materials for use in classes and as 
a reference during the coming year. At most schools, 
foreign trade unionists were in attendance, including 
two members of their respective parliaments. What 
the experience means to a trade unionist from another 
country is described by Narain Bhojwani of India: 


“I personally benefited a great deal from the 
school and left it much wiser about how American 
labour has moulded its fortunes through recent 
decades and become a force for economic and social 
stability; how it takes its prosperity as a matter of 
right and has caused society to concede it. The 
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talks and discussions at the school stimulated active 
participation by everyone. Rather contrary to the 
general method of teaching by lecturing, setting 
tasks and pumping knowledge, the programme was 
so designed as to promote study, thinking and ex- 
pression. In imparting instruction to union leaders 
in this manner, on matters including and beyond 
those affecting labour and the unions, the efforts 
of the CIO are bound to yield good dividends. This 
is obviously a new concept of unionism. It could 
perhaps be described as welfare unionism carrying 
forward and consolidating the work of a society 
based on general welfare.” 


More than 500 local union officers received specific 
training in building stronger unions, in discussion tech- 
niques, film forums, etc., through the school program. 


Staff Training Experiments 


In cooperation with the Arkansas CIO Council, the 
Department prepared a special conference manual or- 
ganized around five national legislative issues for use 
with true and false questionnaires and simple discus- 
sion outlines based on issues of the Economic Outlook. 
The Division set up a one-day training session for staff 
representatives in Arkansas. These staff representa- 
tives were then used at the Little Rock Conference. 
Six congressional legislative conferences were then 
sponsored by the Arkansas CIO and AFL using the 
manuals prepared and the discussion leaders trained 
in the sessions in Little Rock. 

Following the three-year program of the Inter-Uni- 
versity Labor Education Committee, set up under a 
grant from the Fund for Adult Education of the Ford 
Foundation, administered by an executive board made 
up of four CIO, four AFL, and eight university mem- 
bers, the IULEC accepted a grant from the same Fund 
to prepare a guide in considering future grants to en- 
courage experimental work by universities and allied 
agencies in the field of workers’ education. 


Distribution of Pamphlets 


Continuing CIO’s policy of wide distribution of CIO 
pamphlets, to bring CIO’s message to the general 
public, a quarter million copies of the revised edition 
of “Farmers and Workers Win Together” were dis- 
tributed from CIO booths at state and county fairs. 
Other material dealt with schools, discrimination, au- 
tomation and other issues of the day. 

CIO materials were mailed to more than 90,000 
opinion-makers with special pamphlets prepared by 
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the Steelworkers on their wage problems and back- 
ground material on the Auto Workers guaranteed 
employment plan being mailed to the entire list. 


Two Books Published 


Two books prepared by the National CIO: “Hand- 
book on State and Local Taxes” and “The CIO Case 
Against Right-to-Work Laws” were widely distributed. 
In many cases, the CIO state councils used these books 
effectively in dealing with members of the state legis- 
latures. A special paper-bound edition of ‘“‘The Labor 
Story” was underwritten by the Department and ar- 
rangements were made with the Public Affairs Press 
to publish proceedings of the CIO Automation Con- 


ference. 


New Steward’s Manual 


In cooperation with the Rubber Workers, Wood- 
workers, and the Transport Workers, the Department 
prepared a completely revised steward’s manual. Ap- 
proximately 50,000 copies have been distributed, in- 
cluding three special editions for the international 
unions cooperating. Also prepared was a new six-ses- 
sion teaching guide based on the CIO steward’s man- 
ual. 

The Department prepared and distributed materials 
bearing on the Supreme Court decision outlawing 
segregated schools with a special kit of materials going 
to full-time CIO staff members in the south. Inter- 
national unions have purchased copies of this kit for 
distribution to their staff members. Sample copies of 
“Southern School News,” a monthly publication deal- 
ing with the school integration problems, have been 
sent to southern staff members. The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation 
provided. the Department with two important books: 
“Schools in Transition,’ and “The Negro in America 
Today,” which have been distributed to southern staff 
members. In two southern one-week institutes spon- 
sored by the Department, special discussions were 
held on the Supreme Court decision. The Murrow 
television program on school integration has been 
purchased and used in CIO’s educational work. 


Films and Records 


The CIO Film Division continued to increase its 
bookings. New films, including three on civil liberties 
as well as a number of films on trade union problems 
and current domestic and international issues have 
been obtained. The Film Division is promoting the 
use of the CIO film tribute to Philip Murray. ‘“Im- 
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print of a Man.” High school classes are using this 
film as well as the UAW film, “Work or Wages Guar- 
anteed.” 

Three CIO record albums were sold to many labor 
and non-labor groups. 

The Department prepared 2000 bound volumes of the 
1954 Economic Outlook. One thousand copies were 
mailed by the Michigan CIO Council to high school 
libraries in Michigan and arrangements were made 
for these libraries to receive the Economic Outlook 
for the year 1955. 

The work of the Education Division is under the 
direction of George T. Guernsey, Associate Director 
in charge of Education. He is assisted by Stuart P. 
Brock and Hy Kornbluh, Associate Directors of Edu- 
cation. Work on many special projects and the 
summer institute program was done by Marjorie 
Bailey. x 


PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


During the year since the 1954 convention, the 
CIO Publicity Department has continued to perform 
a wide range of functions in connection with the pub- 
licizing of the manifold activities of the CIO and of 
seeking to develop and preserve the best possible public 
relations climate for our organization. 

Close liaison has been maintained, as in previous 
years, with representatives of the press, magazines, 
radio and television. A steady stream of news re- 
leases for the daily press and the labor press have 
been issued during the year. Every effort has been 
made to make available all the pertinent facts to 
journalists and radio people writing about labor and 
the CIO and to arrange for special interviews and 
press conferences with officers and officials of the or- 
ganization. Friendly cooperation has also been main- 
tained with the Publicity Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor on all news aspects of the 
“unity story” during the past several months. 

Prior to the 1954 CIO convention, the Department 
cooperated with the CIO Editors Conference, which 
held a fruitful discussion meeting on problems facing 
labor editors and publicity people. An executive com- 
mittee meeting of the editors’ group was held in Sep- 
tember to give consideration to possible amalgama- 
tion at a future date with the International Labor 
Press of America, to which a large number of AFL 
editors, at both the local and national level belong. 
It was the concensus of the CIO editors that sub- 
stantial changes in the constitution of the ILPA should 
be discussed as a basis for such an amalgamation. 
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Members of the Publicity Department, during the 
latter part of the year, worked intensively on the 
preparation of pictures and text for the CIO’s 20- 
year souvenir book, which is to be distributed to con- 
vention delegates, and to schools and libraries shortly 
afterwards. 


The CIO News 


The CIO News, our weekly official paper, has con- 
tinued its effective job of presenting the news about 
the CIO and about those issues in which the organi- 
zation is particularly interested; and in providing its 
readers with feature material and columns. With the 
increasing centralization of ownership and control 
of the daily press, The CIO News has played an im- 
portant role as a dispenser of information not easily 
found in other publications. 

As in previous years, The CIO News has been widely 
quoted throughout the country, and has helped to 
bring the views of the CIO to a large number of teach- 
ers and students interested in labor and its attitudes. 

Throughout the year, The CIO News has printed 
regular editions for four CIO unions: the United Glass 
& Ceramic Workers; the Utility Workers of America; 
the United Stone & Allied Workers; and the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians. 


Radio and Television Activities 


Throughout 1955, the CIO continued its nightly 
sponsorship of the news reports and commentaries of 
John W. Vandercook, over the ABC network. 

The quality of these broadcasts has been at a high 
level. Mail from the listening audience and surveys 
of radio audience measurement agencies indicate that 
Mr. Vandercook’s broadcasts, with their independent, 
liberal analysis of the news, is reaching millions of 
listeners each night. He has gained a reputation as 
one of the most able and incisive news commentators 
on the air. 

The CIO program has also continued to use the ex- 
cellent services of Mr. Frank Harden, who delivers 
the CIO’s public service “commercial” announcements 
on the program. These announcements, prepared by 
the Publicity Department and by the Henry J. Kauf- 
man & Associates advertising agency, have been 
frequently lauded for their quality and effectiveness 
in presenting the CIO’s viewpoints to the radio audi- 
ence. 

The experience of the past two years has fully 
demonstrated the value of this nightly radio program 
to the CIO. 
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In addition to the sponsored program, the CIO has 
enjoyed the use of 26 Saturday-evening quarter hour 
sustaining programs on ABC. James G. Crowley 
broadcast his interpretation of news and trends in 
Washington during the first 13 of these programs; 
and on the second series, various CIO officers and 
officials were interviewed by members of the Depart- 
ment. 

The Department helped with arrangements for a 
substantial number of appearances of CIO officers on 
various radio and TV programs throughout the year. 


Conclusion 


Throughout the 12 months, the Publicity Depart- 
ment has handled an extremely heavy work load. The 
Director of the Department is most grateful for the 
efficiency and the spirit of cooperation with which the 
members of the Department handled their assignments. 
The high level of professional skill, the essential back- 
ground knowledge and the willingness to meet the 
requirements of the Department were of great value 
to the CIO during this eventful year. 

Throughout the year, Henry C. Fleisher continued as 
Director of Publicity and Editor of The CIO News. 

William A. Millis, the managing editor of The 
CIO News, has submitted his resignation effective 
December 3, in order to return to the West Coast. 
His contributions to improving the CIO’s official organ 
during the four years of his service on the staff have 
been widely recognized. 

Albert J. Zack continued throughout the year as 
assistant publicity director; and Miss Hollace Ransdell, 
Fred Ross, Gervase N. Love and Eugene Kelley com- 
prised the staff of The CIO News. L. Edward Lash- 
man resigned from the staff in mid-year to join the 
publicity staff of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Work- 
ers Union. He was replaced by Willard Shelton. The 
Department also utilized the services of Mrs. Joyce 
Kornbluh, who worked on the souvenir book. 

The Director and members of the Publicity Depart- 
ment staff are appreciative of the cooperation and 
efficiency by The CIO News circulation manager, Alfred 
L. Motley; and of the members of the secretarial and 
clerical staff: Mrs. Mary Petock, Miss Hilda L. Julbe, 
Mrs. Helen Cross, Mrs. Dorothy Lowery, Mrs. Sally 
Nichols and Mrs. Marion Haith. 


DEPARTMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


During the year 1955 responsibilities in the field of 
world affairs have been carried out by the Depart- 
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ment for International Affairs with the policy-making 
guidance of the International Affairs Committee, 
composed of the vice-presidents of CIO and other 
top officers of CIO affiliates, under the able chair- 
manship of Jacob S. Potofsky, and of its Latin- 
American Subcommittee actively headed by O. A. 
Knight. 

CIO has worked closely with labor in other parts 
of the world—through the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions—and has acted on matters of 
foreign policy within this country, in both cases with 
the firm determination of furthering peace, security 
and increased well being. 

The foreign policy of the United States during this 
year, weakened by the injection of partisan Repub- 
lican views and the failure to maintain bi-partisan 
Congressional participation, has been hesitant, un- 
certain and confused. The CIO has sought on each 
specific issue to express a consistent policy in ac- 
cordance with the interests of the people of our coun- 
try and the needs of the world. The heightened 
tension in the straits of Formosa led the 16th con- 
vention of the CIO last December to focus attention 
upon the need for a determined stand against the “go- 
it-alone” attitude and the Knowland-led advocates of 
preventive war. 

With a lessening of the tension in the Far East has 
come a shifting to other focal points of danger else- 
where in the world. At this moment, it is in the 
Middle East that renewed tension has flared up to 
threaten the peace of the world. President Reuther 
and the CIO Executive Board have denounced the 
latest move of the Soviet bloc in feeding the fires of 
an explosive armaments race in that area and have 
called for a more consistent and far-seeing policy 
on the part of our government to act with the United 
Nations to prevent any invasion of Israel and to 
take steps to bring about a mutual security pact in 
the area including both Israel and the Arab nations. 
From one crisis te the next, and in one area after 
another the American people have had to face the fact 
that the lack of a clear American foreign policy un- 
der the present Republican Administration has made 
each crisis more difficult, has weakened the alliance 
of the free nations of the world and has therefore had 
the effect of strengthening the hand of the enemies 
of freedom. 

CIO knows that America and the other free na- 
tions must meet the Communist demagogues’ chal- 
lenge of competition for the hearts and minds of the 
peoples of the world and launch a positive program 
for world progress. That is why, for instance, In- 
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ternational Affairs Committee Chairman Potofsky 
outlined before a Congressional Committee CIO back- 
ing of Point IV and the proposed SUNFED plan for 
world-wide economic development. 

CIO backed President Eisenhower’s efforts to share 
information and cooperate with all other nations on 
the peaceful use of atomic energy, but focused crit- 
icism upon the Republican Administration for im- 
posing tariff raises upon pipes, watches, and bicycles 
while giving lip service to the encouragement of world 
trade. 

During the Geneva “Summit” Conference the CIO 
Executive Board pledged “full support” to the Presi- 
dent’s efforts “to find an honorable basis to end the 
cold war and bring about an era of international tran- 
quillity”. Earlier, CIO urged upon the Secretary of 
State the importance of the Bandung Conference and 
stressed the need for a UN program to raise living 
standards in the under-developed lands of Southeast 
Asia. 

Understanding both the immorality and the futility 
of linking America to crumbling colonialism, CIO 
President Walter P. Reuther protested when Ameri- 
can military helicopters were given to France for 
use against North African struggling for a measure 
of freedom. 

In our own hemisphere CIO successfully urged 
United States support of democratic Costa Rica in 
stopping invasion from dictator-run Nicaragua. 


CIO And ICFTU 


Throughout 1955 CIO cooperated actively in many 
ways in strengthening world labor through the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

In May, 300 delegates from all corners of the free 
world assembled in Vienna at ICFTU’s Fourth World 
Congress. Vital decisions were reached. There was 
a wide-spread desire, long expressed by CIO, for 
strengthening the organizational structure of ICFTU 
and avoiding dispersal of forces in the key struggle 
to organize into non-totalitarian unions the hundreds 
of millions of workers of the under-developed lands. 

The Vienna Congress therefore created the office 
of Director of Organization of ICFTU, and its Ex- 
ecutive Board then voted a world-wide levy of one 
cent per member for this purpose. This levy, which is 
expected to raise close to $400,000 per year, replaces 
ICFTU’s former voluntary Regional Activities Fund, 
to which the CIO was an active contributor. Joint 
action in the world field was advanced considerably 
by both AFL and CIO supporting the centralized 
ICFTU campaign. 
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AFL President Meany chaired the joint AFL-CIO- 
UMW delegations while CIO International Affairs 
Committee Chairman Potofsky served as secretary. 
President Meany and CIO President Reuther were re- 
elected vice-presidents of ICFTU for the coming years. 

A significant ICFTU Conference on Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy was proposed by CIO and held in 
August in Brussels. 


International Trade Secretariats 


CIO, through the Department for International Af- 
fairs, actively encouraged growing cooperation of CIO- 
affiliated unions with unions abroad in their same 
industry. This cooperation is carried out through 
the International Trade Secretariats in the various 
industries. IUE joined with Auto, Steel and Ship- 
building workers in the International Metalworkers 
Federation. The Communications Workers joined the 
Postal, Telegraph and Telephone International. The 
National Maritime Union joined with the Transport 
Workers Union in the International Transportworkers 
Federation. 

Other CIO members of ITS are: Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers, Clothing Workers, Newspaper Guild, 
Textile Workers, Woodworkers, and Packinghouse 
Workers. In many countries CIO unions through the 
ITS are giving particularly effective cooperation to 
the ICFTU in helping to build or strengthen the free 
labor movement. Current examples of this include the 
International Metalworkers in Japan and the Petrol- 
eum Workers in Latin-America. 


CIO & Unions of Other Lands 


During this past year, CIO in its work abroad has 
been able to further the goals of free world labor by 
helping ICFTU in many specific areas. One of those 
areas is Japan where the defeat for re-election, 
though by a narrow vote, of the pro-communist former 
general secretary of the main Japanese Labor Fed- 
eration (Sohyo) brought new hope for progress to 
democratic labor forces. CIO had joined ICFTU 
in encouraging Japanese unionists to fight within 
Sohyo against totalitarian domination. At the re- 
quest of ICFTU and the Japanese trade unionists, 
CIO called upon U. S. authorities to investigate 
charges of unfair labor treatment in Okinawa and of 
employees of U. S. bases in Japan. 

During the difficult but successful process of bring- 
ing together over twenty separate organizations in 
the new Trade Unions Council, Philippine unions re- 
ceived the full support of ICFTU and CIO. Philippine 
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labor was also helped by an advisory trip to the Uni- 
versity’s Labor Education Program by CIO Education 
and Research Director Stanley Ruttenberg. 

Leading the CIO delegation that dedicated the Philip 
Murray Cultural Center in Elath, Israel, CIO President 
Walter P. Reuther and Communications Workers 
President Joseph Beirne underlined the deep feeling, 
held by the millions of members of CIO, of friend- 
ship for the people of Israel and their forward-looking 
labar movement Histadrut, as well as CIO’s fervent 
hope for a peaceful solution of the problems of the 
Middle East, and the desire to strengthen the ICFTU 
in that area. 

George L-P Weaver, assistant to CIO Sec.-Treas. 
Carey, has just returned from a mission to Singapore 
and Malaya which brought CIO encouragement to 
ICFTU unions in an area trying to free itself of 
colonial domination and of totalitarian communism. 

As the first leading American unionist to visit 
Africa, CIO President Reuther emphasized American 
labor’s determination to support the struggle for free- 
dom and social progress. President Reuther hailed as 
“hopeful signs of a decent future, for not only North 
Africa but the entire Arab world’, the progress of free 
unions, first UGTT in Tunisia and now UMT in 





ICFTU LEADER: Omer Becu, president of the Intl. 

Confederation of Free Trade Unions, meets with AFL 

Pres. Meany and CIO Pres. Reuther during a recent 
visit to the United States. 
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Morocco; both with the warm support of CIO and 
ICFTU. 

CIO participated in the ICFTU Training School in 
the Gold Coast by sending UAW Representative Wil- 
liam Beckham. CIO actively encouraged the develop- 
ment of free trade unionism and the fight for freedom 
from oppression throughout Africa. 

In Italy, CIO encouraged factory-level organizational 
work by the two growing free labor federations, CISL 
and UIL, and hailed factory election defeats of, the 
large communist-led unions. While CIO participated 
in ICFTU support of the Italian free federations, many 
individual CIO affiliates added to this help by support- 
ing the work in Italy of the International Trade Sec- 
retariat of their industry, such as the International 
Metalworkers Federation. 

At the request of the Greek unions, CIO protested 
government moves to cripple them. CIO joined with 
ICFTU in supporting Cyprus’ right to self-determina- 
tion. UAW-CIO representative Charles Chiakulas was 
sent by ICFTU on an investigation mission to Cyprus. 

Recognizing that solidarity between free labor move- 
ments of all countries is not changed by changes in 
government foreign policy, CIO continued to encour- 
age the free unionists of Communist and Fascist domi- 
nated lands and particularly the ICFTU unions in exile 
from Iron Curtain Countries, Franco Spain, and the 
dictatorships in Latin-America. 

CIO hailed Austrian labor’s successful resistance to 
both reaction and communism and joined the ICFTU 
in congratulating them upon the freedom of their 
country from Soviet occupation. 


Latin-America 


Of major importance this year were the overthrow 
of Peron in Argentina, the saving of Costa Rican 
democracy from reactionary invasion, and the gradual 
development of free unions in Guatemala and Hon- 
duras. 

In Latin-America, CIO protested favors and medals 
given by the Republican Administration to discredited 
dictators, denounced the $60,000,000 loan to the now- 
banished Argentine ruler and urged measures to help 
economic and social progress in the hemisphere. As 
in other parts of the world, CIO activity in Latin- 
America was carried out in close cooperation with the 
ICFTU, its Inter-American Regional Organization 
(ORIT), and several of the International Trade Sec- 
retariats. 

An outstanding event was the trip to Mexico, im- 
mediately after the Los Angeles CIO convention, of 
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the CIO delegation led by President Reuther and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Carey. This trip, followed by a 
visit to CIO by Fidel Velazquez, head of the Mexican 
CTM, and participation in the U. S.-Mexico United 
Labor Committee—of which CIO representative Mil- 
ton Plumb is secretary—have strengthened the ties 
between labor in the two countries and particularly 
their campaign to defend the migrant farm workers. 

Attention was also given to the plight of Jamaican 
migrant labor in this country and, in cooperation with 
CIO legislative representatives, to the complicated 
problem of Cuban sugar production and U. S. import 
restrictions. Cuban unions, reducing shipments of raw 
sugar to the U. S., helped CIO Packinghouse Workers 
toward victory in at least one struck Louisiana sugar 
refinery. 

CIO delegates took an active part in the ORIT con- 
vention in Costa Rica last April, and also acted as 
representatives of International Trade Secretariats 
(Chairman O. A. Knight for the extremely active 
Petroleum Workers, Dan Benedict and Nicholas Zon- 
arich for the Metalworkers, and Ernst Schwarz for 
the Food and Drink Workers). Trips to Mexico, the 
West Indies, Honduras, Guatemala and Panama, where 
they met with public officials and union members in 
cities and on plantations, helped strengthen free unions. 

President George Meany of AFL and Pres. Reuther 
of CIO were elected vice-presidents of ORIT for the 
coming period. 

The OCAW-CIO joined with oilworkers in Mexico 
and other lands in fighting the holding, in dictator- 
ridden Venezuela, of an ILO petroleum conference 
which collapsed. 

Secretary Schwarz continued to edit the Latin- 
American Bulletin of the CIO and “Facts and Figures”, 
the research bulletin of ORIT. 


UN and Specialized Agencies 


In its tenth anniversary year, the United Nations 
received renewed CIO support. CIO cooperated with 
the American Association for the United Nations and 
other U. S. organizations in counteracting the cam- 
paign against the UN and international cooperation. 

William Kemsley, CIO-designated ICFTU-UN rep- 
resentative, worked closely with the world organiza- 
tion and sponsored highly successful union UN tours. 


UNESCO 
Frank Fernbach, Associate Director of Research and 
Education, represented CIO on the U. S. National 
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Commission for UNESCO (Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization). He took strong issue for CIO 
with the recent American Legion demand that the 
U. S. withdraw from UNESCO. 


UN ATOMS FOR PEACE PLAN 


Chairman Jacob S. Potofsky put forward CIO’s 
proposal that the U. S. and other countries reduce 
atomic war budgets by 5% and allocate savings to a 
UN agency to develop peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


At the June International Labor Conference in 
Geneva, CIO participants were Emil Rieve, Textile 
Workers President, and John Callahan, Chairman of 
the IUE General Electric Board; assisted by Michael 
Ross and Harry Pollak of the Department. The Con- 
ference, despite attempted obstruction by the Soviet 
bloc and the U. S. employer delegate, achieved adop- 
tion of recommendations designed to aid migrant work- 
ers; to abolish penal sanctions for breaches of contract 
of employment, and to set up world-wide standards of 
vocational rehabilitation. 

CIO delegates, including Victor Canzano (Vice-Pres- 
ident of the CIO Textile Workers) participated in 
ILO Industry Committee meetings. 


FAO 


CIO, through Ernst Schwarz, Latin-American Sec- 
retary, was active in the work of the UN Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 


CIO and Government Agencies 


This year, legislation brought the Foreign Operations 
Administration (FOA) under jurisdiction of the State 
Department as the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (ICA) with a new director, John Hollister. 
Sharp cuts in foreign aid programs threaten to reduce 
to insignificance the programs to strengthen free 
unions and increase living standards. Labor is care- 
fully observing these developments and may find it 
necessary to re-examine its relationship with the entire 
program during the next months. 

CIO, AFL, United Mine Workers and Railway Labor 
Executives Association are formally represented at 
the Department of Labor through a Trade Union Ad- 
visory Committee and a subcommittee. CIO members 
are Walter P. Reuther, Jacob S. Potofsky, James B. 
Carey, David J. McDonald, and Victor G. Reuther. The 
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TUAC was originally designed as a vehicle for Amer- 
ican labor to make its voice heard on issues of inter- 
national concern in the governmental labor field. 

For the first time in over three years, two U. S. 
overseas labor attaches have been recruited from the 
ranks of labor, one being David Burgess, former Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Georgia State CIO Industrial 
Union Council, new labor attache to India. In addi- 
tion, trade unionists are now working directly within 
the Department of Labor’s worker exchange and train- 
ing program. 

The CIO has no regularly constituted advisory 
committee in the Department of State as is the case 
with the Department of Labor. Thus, it must make its 
views known in a sporatic way—as issues arise. Labor 
has no status comparable to that of the commercial 
and agricultural attache either at the policy level or 
at the operational level of the Department of State. 


Free World Labor Fund 


Through this Fund, CIO has been able to bring 
material assistance from affiliated unions to free labor 
abroad as a part of CIO cooperation with ICFTU 
campaigns in those areas. Much needed organizing 
kits (typewriters, mimeographs) were sent to key 
unions including the Philippines, Gold Coast, Singapore, 
Tunisia and Morocco. 

Last winter a fund drive sent 40,000 CARE food 
packages to free unions in 30 countries. Assistance 
was also sent in emergencies such as the recent Car- 
ribean hurricanes. 

Cooperation with union locals, schools and Women’s 
Auxiliaries led toward systematic participation of CIO 
membership. John Brophy is coordinator of the Fund. 


Other Activities 


Victor G. Reuther, Assistant to the President of CIO, 
has served as director of the Department for Interna- 
tional Affairs. Under his direction are Daniel Bene- 
dict, Associate Director; Harry Pollak, Assistant Di- 
rector and Ernst Schwarz, Latin-American Secretary. 
Michael Ross served as representative at ICFTU 
headquarters in Belgium. 

CIO has continued full support of governmental and 
non-governmental programs, through which thousands 
of trade unionists have come to the United States from 
almost every country in the free world. 

Notes on world events were sent to CIO affiliates. 
“News from CIO” in English, French, Spanish, Ger- 
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man and Italian and special articles and pamphlets 
have been sent to unions and the labor press abroad. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Organized in accordance with resolutions of the 
delegates to the 1953 Convention and reaffirmed by 
the delegates to the 1954 Convention, the program of 
our Community Relations Department—Victor G. 
Reuther, director; John G. Ramsay, co-director; 
Charles C. Webber, assistant director—might well be 
referred to as a by-product of the labor movement in 
action. Its work has risen out of a need to coordinate 
and disseminate information to our own members and 
others throughout the various communities about the 
hopes and accomplishments of the CIO itself. 

The department has helped to stimulate the aware- 
ness in many communities that CIO has a mutuality 
of community interest as the result of participation of 
union members in their religions, educational institu- 
tions, farm, youth, veteran, fraternal and civic asso- 
ciations. 

To that end, the program of this Department has 
given guidance and direction toward bringing leaders 
of CIO and the entire labor movement into much 
closer contact with community organizations and com- 
munity life throughout America. The Department 
has done much during the past year to encourage our 
members to participate in community organizations. 

Perhaps the most significant development in our 
community relations program has been in relationship 
to the churches of America. The members of our 
Committee on Religion and Labor are active laymen 
in their respective churches: Victor G. Reuther, chair- 
man; John G. Ramsay, secretary; Jacob Clayman 
(Ohio IUC); Tilford Dudley (CIO); William Dunn 
(CWA); George Maher (NABET); Boyd Payton (Tex- 
tile); Harry Read (CIO); Ellis Van Riper (TWU); Al 
Whitehouse (USA); Charles C. Webber, (CIO). 

The CIO Religion and Labor Committee program 
included: 

A. Speaker’s Bureau and registry of official social 
action people, officers of ministerial associations, 
clergymen who are specialists in the field of labor, 
and key labor laymen in active church programs. 

B. Religion-Labor Information Center: Bibliography 
of church materials relating to social action, etc.; 
labor union material relating to religion; and distri- 
bution of labor Sunday messages, and the like, from 
national religious bodies. 

C. Mailings: Material has been sent to editors of 
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religious publications, heads of theological seminaries 
and to large numbers of personal contacts. 

D. Publications: Distribution has been made of such 
material as “Why Workers Organize’, ‘Religion 
Speaks to Labor’, a ‘Community Relations Kit” and a 
newsletter, “Religion and Labor-in-Action”. All of 
these have proved highly popular and have stressed 
the community of interest between labor and other 
groups in the population. 

E. Cooperation Program: Programs have been 
worked out for local communities, aiding and cooper- 
ating with the Religion and Labor Fellowships program 
of the National Religion & Labor Foundation. Other 
programs have been developed with CIO international 
unions, headquarters departments and state and local 
CIO councils. In addition there has been close co- 
operation with all major religious organizations in the 
country. 
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POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


Activities of the Political Action Committee during 
the year 1955 centered on the more than 600 munic- 
ipal and county elections and the several state elec- 
tions which are on the year’s political calendar. 


Impressive victories have been scored in the elec- 
tions which have already taken place and the pros- 
pects for victories in elections taking place in the 
last two months of the year are good. 


Among the outstanding successes of this past year 
was the unprecedented state-wide victory in Michigan. 
In the spring elections, for the first time since 1933, 
labor-supported candidates won state-wide office, gain- 
ing two posts on the University of Michigan Board of 
Regents, two offices on the state Board of Agriculture 
and a Supreme Court judgeship as well as numerous 
municipal posts. Anti-labor candidates waged their 
campaign as one involving “the people of Michigan 
against the CIO-PAC.” 


Other notable successes for labor supported candi- 
dates were scored in the mayoralty election in Chicago, 
a special election for the state legislature in California, 
in the mayoralty election in Baltimore, and in a spe- 
cial election to the state legislature of Connecticut. 


Important victories in mayoralty races were won 
in Alabama, California, Colorado, Illinois, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Wisconsin. 


The municipal and state elections of 1955 have served 
as further training grounds for the political action 
workers of the CIO and have demonstrated the rapidly 
increasing knowledge and skill of CIO members and 
officers in the field of political action. 


The recruitment of family members into the PAC 
program continued through the year with the hold- 
ing of regional conferences at which training sessions 
were conducted. It is planned that these regional 
conferences will be conducted on a more localized scale 
as soon as sufficient women’s leadership has been de- 
veloped and trained. 


Work with minority groups has been continued 
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and working relationships established in several im- 
portant areas. Contacts with other groups have been 
strengthened and improved. 

The PAC has continued to supply local units with 
supplementary information concerning major issues 
as well as research data regarding registration and 
voting. A manual incorporating PAC experience in 
politics was published and widely distributed. 

The popular feeling against big business domination 
of our federal government which was so evident in 
the elections of 1954 continued through 1955. A con- 
tinuing decline in farm income has aroused con- 
siderable resentment against the Administration in 
farm areas. 

In addition there continued an unprecedented in- 
terest in politics on all levels and we will enter the 
presidential campaign year of 1956 with a larger 
corps of experienced political action workers than at 
any time since the formation of PAC. 

The PAC Executive Board includes: Walter P. Reuther, Chair- 
man; David J. McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer; James B. Carey, 
John V. Riffe, Jack Kroll, Director; Emil Mazey, Jacob S. Potofsky, 
Frank Rosenblum, Joseph Beirne, William A. Smallwood, Al 
Hartnett, Joseph Curran, O. A. Knight, T. M. McCormick, L. S. 


Buckmaster, Desmond Walker, I. W. Abel, Emil Rieve, John 
Chupka and Michael Quill. 


CIVIL RIGHTS COMMITTEE 


The CIO since its inception has consistently worked 
to extend the rights of every citizen to enjoy freedom 
and equality without discrimination based on race, 
color, religion or other extraneous standards. There- 
fore, it was perfectly logical and consistent to seek 
the extension of this ideal into the new merged or- 
ganization. 

When the constitution is analyzed, it is evident 
that this principle is protected to the extent that 
can be defined in a labor constitution for a voluntary 
federation of labor unions. 

Article II, Section 4, of the constitution sets forth 
as one of the objects and principles of the new labor 
movement: “To encourage all workers without re- 
gard to race, creed, color or national origin to share 
in the full benefits of union organization.” 

Article VIII, Section 9, squarely places responsibility 
on the Executive Council to recognize its responsibility 
to see to it that all workers, whatever their race or 
color share in the full benefits of trade union organiza- 
tion. 

Article XIII, Section 1, paragraph (b), provides for a 
Committee on Civil Rights and sets forth its duty and 
responsibility to implement the principle of non-dis- 
crimination at the earliest possible date, and the pro- 
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posed constitution also provides machinery to achieve 
this goal. The constitution is stronger than the 
present CIO constitution and carries out the civil 
rights instructions given the drafting committee by 
the Los Angeles convention. 


Civil Rights Program 


Recent developments in Mississippi have under- 
scored the need for federal legislation to protect the 
civil rights of all Americans. Thus far, the record 
of the 84th Congress is totally blank in this field. 

More than one hundred civil rights bills were in- 
troduced during the last session of Congress. Not 
one was debated or voted upon—a negative record 
consistent with that of previous Congressional sessions. 
The Administration continued to exercise no leadership 
in bringing any of these bills out of committee. More- 
over, this negative performance of Congress is a total 
repudiation of the platforms of both parties, which 
have repeatedly pledged support of civil rights leg- 
islation. 

The reign of terror in Mississippi, where three 
Negroes have already been killed under lynch-law 
conditions, has dramatized the helplessness of the 
federal government in protecting the civil rights of all 
Americans. Thus the United States, which has pro- 
tested brutality and violence throughout the world, 
now stands mute and helpless when brutality and 
violence are used against U. S. citizens, seeking to 
exercise their rights to vote and enjoy other rights 
guaranteed under the Constitution. This cynical dis- 
regard of platform pledges by both major political 
parties will continue to leave our Government help- 
less, until we convince our elected representatives 
that there is a widespread demand for Congressional 
action on civil rights in the coming sessions of Con- 
gress. 


Government Contract Committee 


For the last five years the Federal Government 
has sought to enforce an anti-discrimination employ- 
ment policy in companies holding government con- 
tracts. At present, these contracts are in excess of 
$30 billion. Each contains a provision denying the 
contractor the right to discriminate against any em- 
ployee or applicant for employment because of race, 
religion, color, or national origin. In addition, the 
contractor agrees not to discriminate against an em- 
ployee in upgrading, demotion, or transfer, recruit- 
ment or recruitment advertising, layoff or termination, 
rates of pay and selection for training. 
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In 1951, President Truman appointed a Commit- 
tee on Government Contract Compliance to implement 
this provision. In August, 1953 President Eisenhower 
appointed a new Government Contract Committee 
with the same duty. Labor has been represented 
on both committees. 

To date, 180 complaints have been filed with the 
committee. In several cases, the CIO has had a 
major interest. The most significant involved the 
oil industry in the Southwest. All of the oil companies 
supplying the government have collective bargaining 
agreements with CIO, AFL and independent unions. 
These agreements traditionally denied Negro and 
Mexican workers the right of upgrading and promo- 
tion on the basis of skill and ability. 

By the skillful utilization of the non-discrimination 
clause in government contracts, and the federal courts, 
these agreements are being amended to provide for 
equality of opportunity to be upgraded and promoted 
solely on ability and seniority. This development 
not only rectifies a long-standing injustice against 
Negro and Mexican workers in the oil industry, but 
provides a precedent for the elimination of the same 
conditions in other large industries holding govern- 
ment contracts. 


Housing 


CIO has tried to improve the opportunity of work- 
ing people to attain decent housing in good neighbor- 
hoods at prices they can afford. Many members of 
minority groups, regardless of income or economic 
status, have had the least opportunity to acquire 
good homes. 

While advances are being made on other civil rights 
fronts, there has been retrogression in Federal hous- 
ing programs. Segregation is still the order of the day 
in federal housing programs. 

Under the administration of Albert M. Cole, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency has beat a steady 
retreat from sound racial relations policies and there 
has been a corresponding deterioration in the effective- 
ness of the Racial Relations Service in the Agency. 
This has happened despite repeated commitments 
from the Administrator to strengthen both the poli- 
cies and the Racial Relations Service. Requirements 
that would insure racial equity have been quietly 
removed from the rules, regulations, and contract 
requirements of the Public Housing Administration. 
The positions of the ten FHA Racial Relations officers 
have been removed from the classified Civil Service. 
These policies of retrogression are dramatized by the 
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discharge of Dr. Frank S. Horne, who for more than 
19 years has been an outstanding public servant in 
the field of racial relations, 17 of those years have 
been in the field of housing. 

Through our National Housing Committee, and 
our Civil Rights Committee, we have sought to re- 
verse this course. We have made our position known 
to the officials of the HHFA, President Eisenhower 
and our membership. We are convinced that the 
time has come for President Eisenhower to direct the 
Federal Government to formulate a clear policy ban- 
ning discrimination, segregation or restriction in fed- 
eral housing based on race. 


Supreme Court on Public Schools 


The historic 1954 declaration of the Supreme Court 
promised our children they will receive a more equal 
share in our democracy than we experienced. On 
May 31, the Court rendered its decision on how the 
1954 decision barring school segregation was to be 
put into effect. 

These two decisions mean that racial segregation 
in public schools is now illegal and all school segrega- 
tion laws are null and void. The CIO always op- 
posed these laws, and believes this decision is the 
only one consistent with our democratic heritage. 
The CIO takes pride in its close association with 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and other like-minded groups in win- 
ning this victory. 

Politicians in several states, however, are using 
every possible method to frustrate these decisions. 
They are threatening to abolish public schools and 
are encouraging the formation of “citizens” groups 
whose purpose is to harass, intimidate and threaten 
the existence of any with the courage to insist these 
decisions are the law of the land and must be ob- 
served. 

These decisions make clear that men and women 
of labor will have to work as hard in their communi- 
ties for the implementation of these decisions, as we 
worked to achieve them. A good start has been made; 
many communities have quietly and effectively be- 
gun to integrate their school systems. We must con- 
tinue this effort. 

The CIO can be justifiably proud of its record on 
civil rights, but we cannot permit pride over past 
accomplishments to weaken our future efforts. We 
must fight segregation and discrimination everywhere 
—in the use of community facilities, in housing and 
in industry. We cannot ever permit the letter of the 
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law, or the letter of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment, to take the place of the real substance of equal- 
ity of opportunity. This is one of the most important 
traditions we have developed during our short history. 
This tradition, with the skills we have acquired, will 
be one of our greatest contributions to the new fed- 
eration. 

Members of the committee are: James B. Carey, Chairman; Wil- 
lard Townsend, Secretary; George L-P Weaver, Director; William 
Oliver, Bessie Hillman, W. Richard Carter, orris Pizer, Cecil 
Martin, John McDougall, Harry Read, T. M. McCormick, Russell 


Lasley, James Turner, Francis Shane, "Boyd Wilson, Gustav Faber, 
William Munger and Arthur J. Goldberg. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES COMMITTEE 


Continued expansion of CIO-CSC organization, pro- 
grams and community relationships marked 1955. It 
was a year of achievement. 

The National CIO Community Services Committee 
continued to develop its programs of service to citi- 
zens and their communities in line with its convic- 
tions that a union member is first and foremost a citi- 
zen of his community and that what is good for the 
community is good for the CIO. 

The Committee’s objective is first class citizenship 
for all the people. To reach this goal requires the 
education of workers to their community responsibili- 
ties and their active participation in community af- 
fairs. This year saw a steady growth in CIO par- 
ticipation and representation in agency boards and 
committees. Today there are 30,000 CIO men and 
women serving in this capacity. 

To stimulate this participation, CIO-CSC entered 
into agreements with a number of organizations, in- 
cluding the American Red Cross and the American 
Heart Association. The Heart agreement expresses 
the conviction of CIO-CSC that the establishment of 
a National Health Fund would be in the best inter- 
ests of all the people not only from the standpoint of 
fund-raising but also in terms of medical research. 
‘Let’s put the human body back together again’ is 
more than a slogan; it is a challenge to bring order 
and cooperation out of the chaos and competition in 
the voluntary health field. 

The Red Cross agreement was implemented suc- 
cessfully in the recent tragic floods in the six north- 
eastern states. CIO-CSC personnel went to work or- 
ganizing immediate relief and long-term rehabilitation 
programs, CIO men and women served on Red Cross 
claims advisory committees. CIO contributed ap- 
proximately $500,000 to the Red Cross special ap- 
peal. 
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Union Counselling 


The success of our cooperative disaster service pro- 
gram was due in large measure to the activities of 
many union counsellors who are familiar with the 
functions and operations of their community agencies 
and who have a deep concern with human welfare. 
There are today 25,000 trained union counsellors in 
more than 100 communities. 

Union counsellors and CIO-CSC staff were active 
also in helping to bring health and welfare services 
to CIO members on strike and their families through- 
out the country. The most recent program was de- 
veloped with the IUE-CIO in the Westinghouse sit- 
uation. 

In addition to its strike assistance program, which 
has been of tremendous value—in bread and butter 
terms—to CIO members and their families, the Com- 
mittee has promoted during the past year a number 
of other programs, including blood banks, retired 
workers, civil defense, alcoholism, family counselling, 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency, family life and 
counselling, mental health, surplus foods, fund-rais- 
ing for voluntary health and welfare services. 


A model blood bank program was developed in 
Youngstown; a program for the aging in Lansing; 
an excellent surplus food program in Pennsylvania; 
civil defense workshops in Milwaukee, etc. These 
are some, but there are many other communities 
where phases of the CIO-CSC program are in effect. 





CIO Community Services Committee officials survey 
havoc in Winsted, Conn., after late summer floods. 
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To help finance these community integrated pro- 
grams and services, CIO-CSC has encouraged the ac- 
tive participation of CIO members in local fund- 
raising campaigns through federation wherever pos- 
sible. The Committee estimates that this year’s 
CIO contributions to chests and united funds alone will 
amount to $30,000,000. 

Since the Committee undertook to promote labor 
representation on Blue Cross and hospital boards, 
there has been a noticeable increase in such repre- 
sentation. On Blue Cross, for example, there are 28 
CIO representatives on 24 plans as against 15 rep- 
resentatives on 14 plans more than a year ago. 


Philip Murray Award 

This year, on April 21, the Committee presented 
its Philip Murray Award at a dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. The 
ABC network broadcast the principal speeches as a 
public service. On this occasion the Committee ex- 
perimented with a number of Philip Murray Award 
community dinners, on the same day, in Los Angeles, 
Des Moines, Granite City, Cincinnati, Evansville and 
Grand Rapids. The success of this experiment leads 
the Committee to believe that it should be extended 
as an annual event. 

During the past year the Committee issued new 
publications on alcoholism, family counselling, civil 
defense, mental health, union counselling and fund- 
raising. These and previously published materials 
have been sold in large quantities to both CIO un- 
ions and community agencies. 

During the past year CIO-CSC organization was 
expanded in the field with the addition of seven new 
local representatives. Today there are 60 full-time 
CIO-CSC representatives working on the staffs of 
community chests, united funds and councils of social 
agencies. 


The Committee: Joseph A. Beirne, Chairman; John Brophy, 
Treasurer; Leo Perlis, National wy Irving Abramson, Harry 
Boyer, Joseph W. Childs, Joseph A. Fisher, Frank Grasso, John 
J. Grogan, William J. Hart, Al Hartnett, Mrs. Bessie Hillman, 
Louis rg ad “Emil Mazey, Thomas Rusch, August Scholle, Sol 
Stetin, M. . Hedley Stone and Elwood D. Swisher. 


COMMITTEE ON SAFETY AND 
OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 


Despite a political atmosphere that might well be 
considered hostile to the interest of workers, a num- 
ber of gains were registered this year in the three fields 
of the Committee’s activity; safety and occupational 
health; workmen’s compensation; and rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped. Some of these gains 
were effected through the legislative process; others 
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were effected through expansion of cooperative efforts 
with other groups. 

In the field of occupational safety, fatal accidents 
in the workplace dropped to 14,000 as against 15,000 
for the previous year, while the number of lost-time 
injuries decreased from two million to 1,850,000. While 
these decreases are impressive, the Committee finds 
them still unsatisfactory. Each of the deaths and in- 
juries reported reflect an injury on the families of all 
of the workers who were killed or maimed. Some 
75,000 of those injured recovered from their accidents 
with a permanent total or partial disability. In some 
cases, the earning power of these workers was totally 
wiped out by the accident; in others the earning 
power was reduced in varying degrees. 

The CIO can well claim some of the credit for the 
reduction in work accidents during the last ten years. 
This CIO Committee became extremely active in 1945. 
In that year 16,500 workers were killed on the job. 
The figures for the last year, therefore, represent a 
distinct improvement over the ten-year period, es- 
pecially when it is pointed out that during that ten- 
year period there was an increase in employment of 
about 13 million workers. The frequency rate dropped 
from 13.63 to 7.22; the severity rate dropped from 
1.16 to .80 over the ten-year period. By far the greater 
progress was made through cooperative effort; be- 
cause of the resistance of employers very little prog- 
ress was made in improving safety statutes and codes. 

The greatest step forward in cooperation in the field 
of accident prevention was attained in the National 
Safety Council. A number of years ago, the National 
Safety Council invited the major labor groups to ac- 
cept representation on the NSC board of trustees and 
board of directors. This initial step was, of course, 
a long way from inviting full labor participation in 
Council affairs. Over the intervening years, the ques- 
tion was debated fully on the NSC board of trustees 
by the labor representatives. As a final result, the 
Council this year amended its constitution and by-laws; 
established a Jabor conference with equal status of 
other conferences in the Council, and elected a vice 
president for labor. With the approval and support of 
Vice Pres. P. L. Siemiller of the AFL Machinists and 
Pres. Jesse Clark of the Railway Signalmen, Harry 
Read, secretary of our Committee, was elected to the 
newly created vice presidency. Members of the labor 
conference in NSC will be named by the labor rep- 
resentatives on the Board. Initial plans are to bring 
together in the NSC Labor Conference the best qual- 
ified people from the various international unions of 
the three major groups. These representatives will be 
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named after consultation with the top officers of the 
international unions. 


The Committee has also been active in drafting a 
realistic program for the President’s Conference on 
Occupational Safety which will be held in Washington 
next May. Our representatives have made considerable 
progress in the President’s Conference through their 
insistence that cooperative agreements reached at the 
national level be carried on down into the com- 
munity to reach both employers and workers at the 
shop level, the only place at which accidents can be 
eliminated. It has been determined that community 
safety progress will be a major topic of discussion. 

While there has been some little progress in im- 
proving the safety performance in the occupational 
tield, off-the-job accidents remain a major problem 
of the American people. The figures for 1954, reveal 
that 36,000 persons were killed on the highways and 
streets of the nation; other public accidents claimed 
the lives of 15,500; while 27,500 men, women and 
children were killed in home accidents. The injury 
total in these categories was 7,200,000, from which 
245,000 emerged totally or partially permanently dis- 
abled. The Committee is giving this appalling toll 
attention and action, notably within the President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety. 

The Committee has been similarly active in the field 
of Workmen’s Compensation. Our representatives have 
continued to work with compensation committees 
established by the American College of Surgeons and 
the President’s Committee on Employ the Physically 
Handicapped. They have likewise participated fully 
in the conventions and other meetings of the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions. As a result of the interest created by 
these voluntary public committees, the Industrial 
Health Council of the American Medical Association 
has also become active in the field of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. In these initial steps, the AMA has sought 
and obtained the participation of organized labor rep- 
resentatives. 

A significant development in the field of workmen’s 
compensation has resulted from CIO activities. Our 
resoluticns in past years have frequently requested 
that the President of the United States direct the De- 
partment of Labor to conduct a survey of workmen’s 
compensation throughout the country to develop the 
facts. Labor is confident that such a survey will reveal 
an appalling state of decrepitude in our workmen’s 
compensation systems. Payments are far below the 
amounts necessary to maintain workers and their 
families during convalescence of the injured worker. 
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Medical treatment provisions are at an all-time low. 
Because of CIO insistence, the Labor Department has 
now set up an interdepartmental committee to plan 
for the requested federal survey. An initial appropria- 
tion has been made by Congress for this work. 
While there have been minor improvements in fed- 
eral legislation dealing with rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped, the backlog of handicapped 
persons with greatly reduced earning power still con- 
tinues to mount. In cooperation with other labor or- 
ganizations and public groups, we have continued to 
channel our drive for improved federal legislation 
through the American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped. National CIO and many of our affiliates 
have contributed financial support to the Federation. 


Considerable work has to be done in the states to 
improve state systems. In many of these states our 
CIO Councils and international unions are working 
actively on committees to arouse public interest to the 
appalling problem of the physically handicapped. 
Strengthening the state rehabilitation agencies has 
been made part of every CIO state legislative pro- 
gram. 

The annual struggle for decent Congressional ap- 
propriations for operation of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards in the Department of Labor and the occu- 
pational health program in the Public Health Service, 
is still going forward. The total amount appropriated 
for this year, for example, to conduct supposed fed- 
eral leadership in prevention of occupational accidents 
and diseases, amount to less than two cents per work- 
er per year for the entire country. Congress must be 
made aware that alleged economies in such fiscal items 
as these are in reality among the most expensive 
forms of waste we permit in our way of life. 

The members of the Committee are: Michael J. Quill, Chairman; 


Harry Read, Secretary; Harry Block, Geo Brown, Frank Burke, 
Pat Greathouse, John R. Kumpel, T. M. McCormick and William 


Pachler. 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC POLICY 


The CIO Committee on Economic Policy in the past 
year was mainly concerned with national economic 
trends and the spreading use of automation in scattered 
parts of the economy. 

The Committee has attempted to keep CIO affiliates 
informed on the economic outlook through confidential 
reports intended as guides on national economic 
trends, and prepared for the Committee by the CIO 
Research Department, with the assistance of the re- 
search directors of several unions. 
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The November 29, 1954, report distributed to CIO 
leaders at the Los Angeles Convention, noted the 
pick-up in economic activities from the downturn 
that had started in mid-1953. Based on trends at that 
time, “a moderately small increase in the total pro- 
duction of goods and services in 1955” was indicated. 
“But the degree of improvement will depend largely 
on consumer spending,” the report stated. “Substantial 
increases in demand... are required if the economy 
is to be given a sufficient lift to provide full employ- 
ment.” 

Chairman Emil Rieve issued a statement on January 
7, in reply to President Eisenhower’s optimistic State 
of the Union message, stating: “Employment, accord- 
ing to the government, dropped a million from Novem- 
ber to December. Employment, the figures show, was 
lower in December 1954 than in December of 1951 or 
1952—and no greater than in December 1953, after 
the recession started.” 

On February 2, another economic report indicated a 
continued upturn in business activity. It was pointed 
out again that the level of production and sales, in 
1955, will depend on consumer spending. The report 
underscored the rapid rise of productivity, ‘‘as a result 
of continued improvements in production methods, 
including the introduction of automation.” The out- 
standing feature of the upturn, the report stated, was 
the lag of non-farm employment generally—and manu- 
facturing employment, in particular—behind the im- 
provement in production. 

The upturn in production and sales continued 
through the spring and early summer. On July 18 
another report on economic trends contained a de- 
tailed analysis of the 1953-54 downturn and of the 
greater-than-anticipated pick-up in production since 
September 1954. The report showed that the impact 
of the downturn was cushioned by trade union strength 
and collective bargaining, as well as by New Deal and 
Fair Deal legislation, such as unemployment compen- 
sation, the social security system, and farm price 
supports—all of which combined to prevent a col- 
lapse of personal income during the period of economic 
decline. The upturn, it was pointed out, was greater 
than expected by economic analysts and was almost 
entirely based on an upsurge of consumer spending, 
supported, in part, by rising consumer- and mortgage- 
debt and accumulations of business inventories. Wage 
gains in 1954 and 1955 contributed a considerable de- 
gree of strength to consumer markets and to the na- 
tional economy, generally. Non-farm employment, the 
report emphasized, continued to lag considerably be- 
hind rising production levels, and farm income con- 
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tinued to decline, while corporate profits were boom- 
ing. 


Spotlight on Automation 


The Committee has also called public attention to 
the spread of automation and the possibilities of social 
and economic dislocations that may arise from the 
widespread introduction of the new technology. 

A 24-page pamphlet on automation was published 
by the Committee, early in April. “Control mechan- 
isms and computers are being introduced into Amer- 
ican factories and offices,” the publication declared. 
“Radical changes in production methods, work-flow, 
office procedures and labor skills are already under- 
way in scattered parts of the American economy.” 

A highly successful National Conference on Auto- 
mation was held by the Committee at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on April 14. Approximately 
500 people attended the conference—including gov- 
ernment officials, economists, journalists and scientists, 
as well as CIO leaders. 

President Walter Reuther was the speaker at the 
luncheon, whose audience included leaders of govern- 
ment, labor and private organizations. The conference 
was chaired by Joseph A. Beirne, President of the 
Communications Workers of America, and I. W. Abel, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Steelworkers. 

Conference speakers presented various viewpoints 
on the social and economic implications of automation. 
Prepared papers were delivered by Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, Professor Donald P. Camp- 
bell of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
John Diebold, editorial director of “Automatic Con- 
trol” and Professor Walter S. Buckingham, Jr. of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Among those who presented comments on these 
presentations were Secretary-Treasurer James B. 
Carey, Jack Conway, assistant to the President of the 
UAW, Professor Adam Abruzzi of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Professor George Shultz of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Nat Goldfinger, 
Assistant Director of Research, CIO. 

The Committee also worked with the staff of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, in helping the Joint Committee’s staff prepare 
for public hearings which opened October 14 on the 
social and economic implications of the new tech- 
nology. 

The Committee has pointed out that CIO does not 
oppose technological change, but it does insist that 
foresight and planning be used by private and public 
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groups to help maintain high levels of employment 
during the transition to the widespread use of the new 
technology and to prepare policies to minimize the 
social dislocations of radical technological change. 


The Administration’s Failure 


The Committee reported to the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report that the Admin- 
istration is failing to fulfill its obligations under the 
terms of the Employment Act of 1946. 

President Reuther appeared before the Joint Com- 
mittee on February 10, to discuss the President’s 
Economic Report issued under the terms of the Em- 
ployment Act. He noted two areas in which the Ad- 
ministration has failed to live up to its obligations 
under this law. 

1. The President’s Economic Reports in 1954 and 
1955 failed to fulfill the obligations under the Act— 
“setting forth . . . such levels (of economic activity) 
needed to carry out” the policy of promoting “maxi- 
mum employment, production and purchasing power.” 

2. The President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
established under the Act, has failed to meet and con- 
sult regularly with organized labor. 

President Reuther also told the Joint Committee of 
the deteriorated relationship between the CIO and the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, reminding 
that the Employment Act states: “The Council (of 
Economic Advisers) may constitute such advisory 
committees and may consult with such representatives 
of industry, agriculture, labor, consumers, state and 
local governments, and other groups, as it deems ad- 
visable.” 

In implementing the Act, the Council under its first 
two chairmen, Edwin Nourse and Leon Keyserling, 
consulted with representatives of organized labor and 
other groups at regular intervals. President Eisen- 
hower’s Council of Economic Advisers, under the chair- 
manship of Arthur F. Burns, has failed to fulfill this 
obligation, under the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Employment Act, not consulting with representatives 
of organized labor. 

With Dr. Burns’ predecessors we not only held reg- 
ular periodic meetings, but agendas were prepared in 
advance by the respective staffs that served as the 
basis for detailed discussions of economic trends and 
developments. 

Dr. Burns has acted in disregard of the precedents 
set by his two predecessors and acted as if he deems 
it inadvisable to “consult with representatives . 
of organized labor.” During the two and a half years 
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of his chairmanship of the Council, Burns has met 
with representatives of organized labor on a few, rare 
occasions; these meetings were with the chairman, 
alone, and not with the Council. On those few oc- 
casions, CIO leaders, instead of having give-and-take 
discussions of economic trends and policies, have been 
subjected, rather, to lectures on why the CIO should 
support the President’s general policies. 

Despite CIO’s experience with the Council under its 
present chairman, our Committee believes that there 
can be much value in regular meetings with the 
Council designed to review economic trends and dis- 
cuss future economic policies and developments. It 
is the conviction of the Committee that the responsi- 
bility to maintain maximum production and employ- 
ment in the United States should rise above partisan 
politics. We certainly hope that in the coming year, 
periodic discussions will be arranged between the 
Council and the AFL-CIO. 


Members of the Committee are: Emil Rieve, Chairman; Walter 
P. Reuther, James B. Carey, Jacob S. Potofsky, Joseph Beirne, 
a S. Buckmaster, David J. McDonald and Stanley Ruttenberg, 

rector. 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 
COMMITTEE 


In the past this Committee has dealt primarily 
with proposals and analysis. This year we can re- 
port remarkable accomplishment: one million CIO 
members are now covered by collective bargaining 
agreements that provide a substantial form of guar- 
anteed wages or employment. After long prepara- 
tion and campaigning, this type of plan has become 
a major feature of collective bargaining. 

While the term ‘supplemental unemployment bene- 
fit plans” is used to describe the arrangements in the 
automobile and can industries, the basic principles 
are the same as those our unions sought under other 
names. Individual plans vary since they have been 
adapted to the particular industry involved. The pro- 
tection already obtained is considerable and paves 
the way for further advances, as did the initial pension 
plans. 

These 1955 agreements were obtained by CIO unions 
in basic industries mostly without strikes, and were 
accompanied by other important improvements in 
wages and other fields. 

The guarantee arrangements of the Auto Workers, 
first negotiated with the major automobile companies, 
have been extended to many smaller firms, and to 
the agricultural implement industry, where numer- 
ous advances over the Ford plan were won. 

The guarantee plans obtained this year by the Steel- 
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workers were in the can industry. The Union was 
bound by its agreements in basic steel and aluminum 
not to negotiate on this issue in 1955, but President 
McDonald has indicated that the Union will press 
the matter in 1956. Various other CIO unions have 
obtained some type of guarantee plan or are intensi- 
fying their efforts. 

The details of these agreements are too varied and 
complicated to summarize here. The basic principles 
achieved in steel and autos, similar to those outlined 
in earlier CIO materials, can be briefly stated. Em- 
ployers assume responsibility toward substantially 
maintaining the living standards of workers laid off 
through no fault of their own. The corporation pays 
a definite amount into a trust fund, built up in good 
times, which will help meet the cost of guaranteed 
payments during business declines. In certain plans, 
this amount is automatically decreased when the plan 
is fully funded. Employers are given an incentive to 
provide steady jobs and to minimize unemployment 
in accordance with labor’s objective of full production 
in an expanding economy. 

The benefits are integrated with unemployment 
compensation under various alternative arrangements 
which spur companies to support improved unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. Each worker laid off is re- 
quired to register for work with the public employ- 
ment service and to accept suitable work if offered. 
Only involuntary unemployment is covered. 


While these basic principles have been incorporated 
into present arrangements, our unions will strive to 
add other goals not yet realized. UAW spokesmen 
have indicated that the union will continue to seek 
improvements in independent, joint administration 
not limited by standards as to qualifications and el- 
igibility set by state unemployment insurance laws. 
The harsh, restrictive provisions which now result in 
disqualifying thousands of workers interfere with 
proper employment security, whether in private or 
public programs. 

Many employers have realized that the alarmist 
objections to GAW and employment plans, which had 
been circulated by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manufacturers, were 
as exaggerated as earlier attacks on union demands 
for decent wages, union recognition, pensions and 
social security. Once more CIO organizations have 
pioneered in leading industry to adapt its practices 
so that essential human needs are dealt with decently 
and our entire economic and social system is strength- 
ened. Many companies are giving more attention 
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than ever before to the possibilities of stabilizing 
their own employment. 

Unfortunately some employer circles are still par- 
roting earlier objections without finding out pre- 
cisely what the unions are asking for or have achieved. 
Some alternative proposals are being advanced sim- 
ilar to the suggested General Motors plan which was 
essentially a program for setting up individual savings 
accounts. Such proposals give very limited protec- 
tion because of the absence of any pooled reserve, 
basic to the concept of insurance, and the least pro- 
tection is given to low seniority workers who are 
likely to need it most. Moreover, since an em- 
ployer has the same cost regardless of layoffs, no 
incentive is given him to stabilize employment through 
his own efforts or to support national policies to ac- 
complish this crucial goal. The UAW refused this 
kind of proposal where offered, and this Commit- 
tee is strongly opposed to this attempt on the part 
of certain companies, encouraged in a last desperate 
effort by the National Association of Manufacturers, 
to divert our drive for real employment security. 

The improvements in state unemployment insur- 
ance laws that have been obtained this year were 
due not only to labor’s energetic political efforts but 
also to our demands for guaranteed wages or em- 
ployment. 

As this report is written, various important legal 
determinations as to the relations of our collective 
bargaining benefits to unemployment insurance and 
to tax laws are still pending. These rulings relate 
especially to the possibility of simultaneous receipt of 
these private payments and the unemployment in- 
surance benefits provided by law. It is important 
that there be complete cooperation and coordination 
among our unions in seeking rulings on these matters. 
So far, all the states that have ruled on the specific 
plans that have been negotiated have held that simul- 
taneous payment is possible. 

Our Committee has also continued to serve as a 
clearing house for furnishing materials to our affili- 
ates, for exchanging views and experience, and sup- 
plying information for the intercollegiate debate this 
year. Such work has been carried on especially by 
the CIO Department of Education and Research. 

The influence of accomplishments in the United 
States in this field has exiended far beyond our 
boundaries, as last year’s convention resolution pre- 
dicted. The hearts of our friends abroad have been 
warmed by renewed assurance that the common bat- 
tle for democratic progress will succeed and that the 
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Communists are in error in arguing that unemploy- 
ment is inevitable under capitalism and will lead to 
its overthrow. 

Members of the Committee: Otis Brubaker, Chairman; Katherine 
Ellickson, Secretary; Solomon Barkin, Lyle Cooper, Gladys Dicka- 


son, Woodrow Ginsberg, David Lasser, Henry Paley, Stanley Rut- 
tenberg, Rosalind Schulman, Joseph Swire and Nat Weinberg. 


SOCIAL SECURITY COMMITTEE 


Our unions’ two-edged drive for more adequate 
social security has progressed steadily, though not 
as rapidly as we desire or the national welfare re- 
quires. Collective bargaining has extended private 
plans to more workers, liberalized benefit provisions, 
and added new types of protection. These advances 
have helped to pave the way for further legislative 
improvements, which we hope can be accelerated 
by developments in the coming election year. 

Our Committee dealt especially with legislative is- 
sues, aided by the CIO Department of Education and 
Research and the technicians of our affiliates. These 
technicians have cooperated in the exchange of mate- 
rials, views and experience on collective bargaining 
issues, and have collaborated with the CIO Commit- 
tee on Ethical Practices in its consideration of poli- 
cies relating to health and welfare plans. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Our desire for more substantial improvements than 
were enacted in 1954 was shown by our support for 
the comprehensive Lehman-Dingell bill. While action 
on many improvements could not be obtained, the 
House of Representatives passed a bill (H.R. 7225), 
which would lower the age for retirement for women 
to 62, initiate a program of payments to disabled 
workers at age 50, and make certain other desirable 
changes. Former HEW Secretary Hobby urged the 
Senate Finance Committee to defer action, which it 
did. 

The proposal for disability insurance will be the 
most controversial issue in the Senate, since the 
American Medical Association is heading a drive 
to oppose it on the basis that it would lead to na- 
tional health insurance. We hope our unions can 
help secure passage this year of an improved dis- 
ability insurance bill, partly by building on their 
experience with privately-negotiated plans. 

The political climate has not been favorable for 
enacting the substantial changes in public assistance 
that the CIO has long favored, so our Committee 
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concluded that preference should be given in 1955 to 
changes in the social insurance programs. 


Unemployment Insurance 


To aid our state councils in the majority of states 
where legislatures met this year, memoranda were 
prepared to bolster support of substantial amend- 
ments affecting benefit maximums, duration, and dis- 
qualifications. The strenuous political efforts of our 
councils were reinforced by union demands for guar- 
anteed wages, which underlined worker dissatisfaction 
with the inadequacy of present state provisions. 

Many legislatures enacted improvements, especially 
in regard to benefit maximums, but none met even 
the modest changes recommended by President Eisen- 
hower. A federal standards bill, providing a uniform 
floor through the nation, is clearly required, pend- 
ing establishment of an adequate national system. 

The Senate approved substantial changes in the 
unemployment insurance law of the District of Colum- 
bia. These included uniform duration up to 26 weeks, 
a maximum benefit amount equal to 67% of the aver- 
age wage of covered workers, and less stringent dis- 
qualifications 

The hollowness of the argument on states’ rights 
was .revealed by the stand of the employer repre- 
sentatives in connection with the report of the Kes- 
tenbaum Commission. They refused to agree to re- 
lax present federal standards to permit states to 
reduce employer taxes uniformly rather than only 
on an individual basis. 

The Federal Advisory Council on Employment Se- 
curity, made up of public, labor and employer mem- 
bers has been subject to attack by employers who 
resent favorable recommendations for improving state 
laws in which the public members have joined with 
the labor spokesmen. A bill to abolish the Federal 
Council and similar state advisory councils has been 
introduced in Congress. We asked the Secretary of 
Labor to oppose this bill and to strive for efficient 
functioning of the Federal Advisory Council and to 
carry out the provisions in the Social Security Act 
relating to labor standards, especially in a case aris- 
ing in California involving disqualification of workers 
during a strike. 

During an investigation by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee into lobbying and other activities of 
the Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies, we indicated our opposition to lobbying by 
such an organization and to its assuming functions 
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that are properly those of the federal Bureau of 
Employment Security. 


Health 


Very limited progress was made toward realizing 
the comprehensive legislative program approved by 
last year’s convention. The Administration sponsored 
a pathetically inadequate bill still featuring the dis- 
credited “re-insurance”’ idea for voluntary health 
plans. Congress raised appropriations for a number 
of health functions and passed a bill for nation-wide 
analysis of mental health problems. We supported 
both these actions though urging more liberal sums 
and our entire comprehensive program. 

In spite of progress made in collective bargaining 
our unions are hampered by the absence or inade- 
quacy of legislation that would help overcome short- 
ages of doctors and other medical personnel; that 
would make more facilities and services available; 
and that would assist the development of direct serv- 
ice, prepayment medical care plans, providing pre- 
ventive medicine as well as care during illness. Far 
from furnishing constructive federal leadership, the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare has 
turned to the private insurance companies in develop- 
ing a bill for health insurance for federal employes. 

The lack of vision in the DHEW was also demon- 
strated by its mismanagement of the Salk vaccine 
situation. Public demand was underestimated, and 
tragic delay occurred in assuring a safe and adequate 
supply. 

We have continued to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee for the Nation’s Health and other organiza- 
tions concerned with developing constructive solu- 
tions. 


Members of the Committee: Joseph Curran, Chairman; Kath- 
erine Ellickson, Executive Secretary; Harry Block, Joseph Childs, 
Jacob Clayman, Gladys Dickason, Max Greenberg, John Livingston, 
aw Pettis, James Robb, B. J. Schafer, Joseph Swire, and John 

ancey. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE AND LATIN 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE 


The work of the International Committee and 
the Latin Affairs Subcommittee is fully covered in 
the report of the Department for International Affairs. 


Members of the CIO International Committee are: Jacob S. 
Potofsky, Chairman; Walter P. Reuther, James B. Carey, John V. 
=— Emil Mazey, Frank Rosenblum, Joseph Beirne, Joseph Cur- 

O. A. Knight, Harry Sayre, L. S. Buckmaster, David J. Mc- 
Donald, Emil Rieve, William Pollock, Willard Townsend, Michael 
Quill and Victor G. Reuther, Director. 

Members of the Latin American Affairs Subcommittee are: O. A. 
Knight, Chairman; Jacob Potofsky, Ernst Schwarz, Secretary; Emil 
Mazey, R. J. Thomas, Ralph Helstein, Frank Grasso, Martin Kyne 
and David J. McDonald. 
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MARITIME COMMITTEE 


The CIO Maritime Committee was established as a 
standing committee of the National CIO at the First 
CIO Convention in 1938. The membership of the Com- 
mittee consists of the National Maritime Union of 
America, National Marine Engineers Beneficial As- 
sociation, American Radio Association, Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Amer- 
ica, and District No. 4, United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica (Great Lakes). 

From its establishment to date, the Committee’s 
Chairman is Joseph Curran. Hoyt S. Haddock is the 
Executive Secretary. 

The Committee’s primary function is to protect and 
further the welfare of merchant seamen and ship- 
yard workers by legislative and administrative ac- 
tion in the Nation’s Capital. 


American Merchant Marine 


Despite the tense international situation and our 
costly experiences during the past major wars, our 
Government is again permitting our merchant marine 
to shrink to a dangerously low level. 

As of July 1, our active U. S. Merchant Marine 
consisted of only 1,163 seagoing ships manned by 57,- 
500 seamen—the same small size as at the outbreak 
of the Korean War. The peak size during the Korean 
War was reached in February 1952 when our mer- 
chant marine consisted of 2,046 ships manned by 100,- 
000 seamen. Thus, in three years our merchant 
marine was decreased by 883 seagoing ships, with the 
resultant loss of 42,500 shipboard jobs. 

At the present time our ships are carrying only 
26% of our waterbone foreign trade. This is far 
from the desired goal of having our ships carry at 
least 50% of our foreign trade. 


Shipbuilding Industry 


The American private shipbuilding and repair in- 
dustry is depressed, with high unemployment. This 
is dangerous to our national economy and to our de- 
fense for two important reasons: (1) an American 
shipbuilding industry will not be available should 
the present cold war turn into open conflict; and (2) 
it proves that little is being done to replace our mer- 
chant ships, of which over 85% will be obsolete in a 
block by 1965. 

During 1954 a total of 620 seagoing ships of 1,000 
gross tons and over, aggregating 7,374,000 deadweight 
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tons, were delivered throughout the world. Of this 
total only 5.8% or 36 ships, agrregating 868,000 dead- 
weight tons, were built in private American yards. 

As of August 1, 1955, only 14 merchant ships were 
being constructed by, or on order for, private Amer- 
ican shipyards. This is only 1.7% of the total ton- 
nage under construction or on order in the world. The 
U. S. is now the number-ten nation in ship construc- 
tion. 

The major causes of the depressed condition of our 
shipbuilding industry are the maladministration by 
government agencies of shipbuilding programs estab- 
lished by Congress, and our government’s neglecting 
to restore the revolving fund of the U. S. Maritime 
Administration which would provide much of the 
money required to replace obsolete ships. 


Seamen’s Wages 


In this session of Congress, the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee held hearings on 
proposals to place a subsidy ceiling on subsidizable 
wages and to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
and a three-man board to control collective bargain- 
ing in the maritime industry. The reason given for 
these bills is that U. S. seamen’s wages and working 
conditions are too high. 

Joseph Curran presented the testimony for the 
CIO maritime unions. He proved conclusively that 
U. S. and foreign merchant seamen’s wages work- 
ing conditions were merely in line with the standards 
of living of their respective nations. Moreover, the 
real problems confronting our industry were pin- 
pointed for the House Committee. 


50-50 Provision 


Last year our biggest victory on 50-50 was the en- 
actment of Public Law 664, 83rd Congress, Second 
Session. This law provides that American merchant 
ships shall carry at least 50% of equipment, materials, 
and commodities which are (1) procured, contracted, 
or otherise obtained by the U. S. Government for 
its account; (2) furnished to or for the account of 
any foreign nation without provision for reimburse- 
ment; (3) financed by foreign currencies whose con- 
vertibility is guaranteed by the U. S.; and (4) fi- 
nanced by funds or credits advanced by the U. S. 

The anti-50-50 forces, spurred by foreign shipping 
lobbyists, have opened an attack on that provision 
of law which requires our bottoms to carry at least 
50% of our Government-generated farm surplus com- 
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modities shipped overseas for foreign currencies which 
are guaranteed for convertibility by U. S. dollars. 


Marine Hospitals 


During the first two years in office, the Eisen- 
hower Administration, through the Bureau of the 
Budget, attempted to eliminate the Marine Hospitals 
in one stroke. We and other friendly groups in Wash- 
ington were successful in blocking this attempt. In 
fact, we were able to convince Congress to appropri- 
ate slightly more money for fiscal year 1956 than for 
1955. 

This year the Hoover Commission issued a report 
which recommends the complete elimination of the 
Marine Hospitals and the medical care program for 
merchant seamen. The big fight on this issue will take 
place in the next session of Congress. 


Transfer to Foreign Flags 


On January 1, 1955, there were 431 ships of 1,000 
gross tons and over which were owned by subsidiaries 
of American companies and operated or being con- 
structed for operation under foreign flags. The great 
majority of these ships are owned by subsidiaries 
of such large American companies as Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, Standard Oil of California, Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, and Aluminum Corporation of 
America. ; 

In 1954 the Maritime Administration established 
a so-called “liberalized” transfer foreign policy which 
resulted in the transfer of 134 privately-owned sea- 
going U. S. flag ships to foreign flags. Of these ships, 
127 were transferred to the runaway flags of Liberia, 
Honduras, and Panama. 

This year the pertinent Congressional Committees 
criticized the Maritime Administration for its fool- 
hardy policy. Also, the new Maritime Administrator 
admitted that they made a serious mistake in trans- 
ferring so many ships. 


Military Merchant Marine 


For years we have been fighting the Military Sea 
Transportation Service’s attempt to take over the 
privately owned and operated merchant marine. We 
have been protesting to Congress the military’s opera- 
tion of a large fleet of merchant ships in direct com- 
petition with our civilian fleet. We have been suc- 
cessful in convincing Congress and the Administra- 
tion to instruct MSTS to cut the size of their nucleus 
fleet. 
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Labor-Management Committee 


During World War II, CIO Pres. Philip Murray 
urged labor and management to establish joint com- 
mittees in industries beset with mutual problems. 
Based on his advice, the Labor-Management Mari- 
time Committee was established in June 1950. 


The Labor-Management Maritime Committee con- 
tinues in its fifth year of effective functioning before 
Congress and in conducting research projects designed 
to stabilize the industry. This joint objective approach 
eliminates the misunderstandings existing among dif- 
ferent segments in the industry as well as those of 
the Government and the public toward the industry. 

Members of the Committee are: Joseph Curran, Chairman; Herbert 


Daggett, John Grogan, Hoyt Haddock, William Steinberg and Joseph 
Molony. 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


In January of this year, the housing activities of 
CIO received a severe blow in the death of CIO Vice 
President James G. Thimmes, chairman of the CIO’s 
Committee on Housing. Jim Thimmes played an im- 
portant role in the housing movement, as a member of 
President Eisenhower’s Committee on Housing Policies, 
as a vice-president of the National Housing Confer- 
ence, as a leader who always had uppermost in mind 
the problems and needs of the ordinary home owner or 
tenant and never got lost in the maze of technicalities. 


The work of the Housing Committee has con- 
tinued in accordance with the policies developed un- 
der the leadership of Brother Thimmes. 


This year’s fight over federal housing legislation 
was partially successful despite the opposition of the 
Administration and of some forces within the Demo- 
cratic Party. Important gains were made in the 
amount of public housing authorized, the removal of 
crippling restrictions, significant aid to cooperative 
housing and provision for extensive field studies look- 
ing toward improved housing legislation in the future. 
In this fight the CIO’s Legislative Department played 
an important and effective role. 


The present national housing program is still far 
short of what is needed. Despite extensive expendi- 
tures, credit aids, and use of governmental powers, 
slums are developing faster than they are being 
eliminated, housing shortages persist and housing op- 
portunities for low and moderate income families do 
not improve. 
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Housing Needs 


The CIO has joined with other groups, including the 
AFL, in the development of studies which set forth 
the problem and proposals to remedy the situation. 
This work has been carried on through the National 
Housing Conference, of which CIO is a part. Wide 
agreement has been reached, that America requires 
the construction of at least two million new housing 
units a year. To accomplish this, a series of leg- 
islative proposals have been perfected for presenta- 
tion to the Congress, including greatly expanded 
public housing for low-income families, practical 
methods for enabling moderate income families to 
purchase homes privately or through cooperatives, and 
proper concern for the people’s interest in slum clear- 
ance, redevelopment and urban renewal. 

This program will require intensive and wide- 
spread support from the grass roots if its enactment 
is to be made possible. This will be an important 
task for the labor movement in the months ahead. 

The National Housing Conference, which provides 
leadership and coordination in the fight for a proper 
and adequate housing program, selected Walter P. 
Reuther as one of its vice-presidents to succeed Jim 
Thimmes. CIO’s Housing Director, Ben Fischer, 
serves on the Board of Directors and on the Policy 
Committee. John Edelman, Washington representa- 
tive of the Textile Workers of America, serves on 
the Board as do several CIO members who repre- 
sent their communities. 


Housing for Minority Groups 


CIO has also been active in the special field of 
minority housing where two major problems exist: 

1. Housing opportunities for non-whites are virtually 
non-existent except in low-rent public housing. 

2. New private housing, even to the extent that 
it is within the economic reach of non-white families, 
is nearly always denied to such families despite great 
need, proven ability to pay and federal aids in the 
case of a major part of such new housing. 

CIO activity has taken a number of forms, always 
carried on cooperatively by both the Housing Com- 
mittee and the Civil Rights Committee. CIO is an 
active supporter and participant in the National Com- 
mittee Against Discrimination In Housing. 


Active In ACTION 


CIO also is active in ACTION (The American Coun- 
cil to Improve Our Neighborhoods), the newest group 
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in the housing field. Its Board of Directors is made 
up of the most widely and diversely representative 
group ever to join together in a housing campaign. 
It includes President Reuther on its Board of Di- 
rectors and Ben Fischer on its Board of Directors 
and Executive Committee. 

This organization is mainly concerned with elim- 
inating slums and preventing new slums through stim- 
ulating and aiding community activities, public in- 
terest and support and research into techniques. 

The financial and other resources of ACTION are 
greater than ever before expended in the housing 
field. 

The Housing Committee also has been active in 
consultations with government agencies, participation 
in various governmental advisory committees, advice 
to local CIO leaders and members regarding housing 
problems and in education through cooperation with 
the Department of Research and Education—particu- 
larly in the publication of two widely-acclaimed issues 
of the CIO Economic Outlook, devoted entirely to 
housing needs and programs. 

Looking toward the future, the need for more in- 
tensive activity in this field is here. The opportuni- 
ties for helping people who need better housing and 
the economic strength that an expanded program of 
construction will bring to our economy call for a 
greater effort. We particularly need more extensive 
aid to local communities to stimulate support for 
necessary legislation and to stimulate local programs, 
since no national program can work unless it is vigor- 
ously carried forward in the local communities them- 
selves. 

Members of the Committee are: Ben Fischer, Director; Richard 
Gosser, John J. Moran, William Snoots, John Duffy, Elwood 


Swisher, Burl Phares, Andrew Pettis, Ralph Helstein, James J. 
Thomas, Sam Scott, Willard Townsend, and A. F. Hartung. 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS AFFAIRS 


The CIO Committee on Veterans Affairs has, since 
the last Convention, worked on a continuing veterans’ 
program to benefit CIO members and all American 
citizens who have served in the Armed Forces. Since 
a large segment of the American population is made up 
of veterans and their dependents, and since 30 to 
35% of the CIO membership are veterans, the Com- 
mittee has endeavored to put forth the type of in- 
formation that is of a beneficial nature to all vet- 
erans. Bulletins have been prepared and transmitted 
to CIO affiliates concerning federal rights and benefits 
available to veterans, as well as benefits under state 
veterans’ laws. It is the hope of the Committee that 
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CIO members are, through their affiliated unions, 
receiving the maximum benefits due them. Periodic 
bulletins were sent to CIO affiliates covering such 
subjects as state bonuses, housing benefits, education 
benefits, re-employment rights, and many other bene- 
fits of a similar type available to veterans of World 
War I, World War II and the Korean conflict. 

In rendering such service to affiliated unions, the 
Committee has worked in close cooperation with the 
CIO Research and Education Department and the 
CIO Legislative Department. 

We have continued our request to affiliated unions to 
appoint a staff member or establish a veterans com- 
mittee to handle veterans problems arising within their 
unions and to aid the CIO Committee on Veterans 
Affairs to carry out the veterans resolutions man- 
dated by the CIO Convention. 


Active in Legislation 


In the legislative field, the Committee has been 
active in supporting liberal legislation of a beneficial 
nature to veterans. The Committee has opposed, on a 
number of occasions, legislation detrimental to vet- 
erans. The 84th Congress, like its predecessor—the 
83rd—was anti-veteran and where a choice of benefits 
to big business or benefits to veterans has been an 
issue, veterans have come out second best. 

In government appropriations, the Congress again 
saw fit to reduce appropriations to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to such an extent that it meant a loss of 
staff in VA offices, which resulted in greatly reduced 
services to veterans. The CIO Committee has main- 
tained that the Veterans Administration offices 
throughout the country cannot take care of veterans 
adequately, due to their being understaffed because 
of the additional cut in the VA budget. However, we 
will continue to press for appropriations which will 
increase, rather than decrease, service through the 
VA to all veterans. 

In line with proposals advanced by the American 
Medical Association, medical service and dental care 
to many veterans was greatly reduced by Congress. 
The CIO Committee will continue to work with various 
veterans organizations and the CIO Legislative De- 
partment in order to protect the gains made over the 
years for veterans. It will strive to obtain benefits 
such as making the GI Bill of Rights fully effective 
for the protection of veterans and promoting an in- 
crease in pensions for all veterans and their depend- 
ents. It is felt that there is a great need for more 
liberal provisions for direct loans to veterans making 
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it possible for them to purchase homes, businesses and 
farms. 

We will continue our fight to enact into law, legis- 
lative bills which will make possible a housing program 
calculated to insure immediate large-scale construc- 
tion of decent low-cost homes. 

The Committee, guided by resolutions from CIO 
Conventions, will continue along the lines of the resolu- 
tions to support all legislative proposals which benefit 
our veterans population. 

Members of the CIO Committee on Veterans Affairs: L. S. Buck- 
master, Chairman; Emil Mazey, Secretary; James C. Gildea, Di- 


rector; Al Barkan, Herbert D. Dawson, Frank Hoffmann, Martin 
Hughes, Harold Near, Wesley Steinhilber and Fred Fulford. 


COMMITTEE ON ETHICAL PRACTICES 


The original mandate given to the Ethical Practices 
Committee by the CIO Executive Board was 

“(1) Promptly to investigate any charges or alle- 
gations of maladministration of welfare or other 
union funds within the CIO, and to report to the 
President and Executive Board of the CIO their 
recommendations for prompt remedial action; and 

“(2) Promptly to formulate recommendations for 
standards for welfare funds; and if demonstrated 
to be necessary, for appropriate legislation to help 
make certain that welfare funds are honestly ad- 
ministered.” 


The 1954 Convention approved an eight-point pro- 
gram designed to serve as a guide to international 
unions in safeguarding their health, welfare and pen- 
sion programs from abuse. The Committee promptly 
communicated the program to all of the international 
unions. Subsequently, the Committee on Ethical Prac- 
tices undertook a series of inquiries into the nature of 
legislation, if any, which should be proposed to deal 
with such abuses. 

Preparatory to issuing recommendations, the Com- 
mittee explored the extent to which state insurance 
departments regulated commission practices. 


The Committee also sponsored a conference on the 
appropriateness of legislation in the field of health and 
welfare plans, largely among CIO technicians in the 
field. 

As a result of these inquiries the Committee came 
to the following conclusions: 

1. Legislation is necessary to deal with instances of 
wrong-doing in the administration of health, welfare 
and pension plans. This legislation can complement 
and supplement internal union regulation. 
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2. The application of full and comprehensive dis- 
closure as the guiding principle of legislation appears 
to be the most effective way of dealing with the prob- 
lems at hand. 

3. If the disclosure principle is sound, and we be- 
lieve it is, it ought to apply to all plans no matter 
what the mode of administration. There ought to be 
no exempt classes, exempt because of the mode of ad- 
ministration. 

4. Federal legislation is more desirable than a con- 
glomeration of state legislation in order to provide 
uniform treatment of a problem that goes beyond state 
boundaries. 

5. The disclosure statute should stand on its own 
and be separate and apart from other kinds of regu- 
lation. 

6. The Department of Labor appears to be the most 
suitable agency for administering the disclosure law. 

Based on these findings, the Committee drafted a 
proposed ‘“Employe Welfare Plan Disclosure Act”. The 
report and the proposed act of the Committee were 
approved unanimously by the CIO Executive Board 
on May 7. 

In addition, other Committee activities have included 
testimony before Congressional and legislative in- 
vestigations as well as presentations of CIO view- 
points on health and welfare abuses before various 
organizations. 

The advice and counsel of staff members with ex- 
perience in health, welfare and pension plans of many 
CIO international unions and of the CIO itself has 
been exceedingly helpful. The Committee wishes to 
express its appreciation. 

Vice President James G. Thimmes, a valued and 
active member of the Committee, passed away on 
January 16. He was replaced by Secretary-Treasurer 
I. W. Abel of the United Steelworkers of America. 


Committee members are: Jacob S. Potofsy, Chairman; Joseph 
Curran, I. W. Abel, Arthur J. Goldberg, Director, and Jack Barbash, 
Staff Consultant. 


COMMITTEE ON FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS 


The committee was actively engaged in the success- 
ful battle for the modernization of the federal mini- 
mum wage law by raising the federal minimum from 
75¢ to $1 per hour. 

Beginning with the turn of the year, attention was 
directed toward the intensification of interest in the 
legislation on the part of the CIO unions through in- 
formation, and assistance in the assembly of material 
for their own positions and statements. Specific ac- 
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tivity and informational programs were developed for 
several major regions to highlight the special argu- 
ments with which to win over public and congres- 
sional support. A series of 19 fact sheets was prepared 
and distributed to provide a complete analysis of the 
issues raised by the proponents and opponents of the 
rise in the minimum. These fact sheets proved useful 
to the legislative representatives and visiting com- 
mittees. 

During the legislative sessions, the Committee fur- 
nished help to the legislative department, the special 
committee formed by three international unions and 
a Citizens Committee which worked in support of 
the modernization of the minimum wage. The chair- 
man of the Committee appeared with President 
Reuther in the presentation of the CIO position before 
the Senate committee and participated in the CIO 
presentation before the House committee. Rebuttal 
material was furnished the congressional committees 
during the months of their study and consideration 
of the legislation. 

The principal battle centered about the effective 
raising of the minimum above the President’s recom- 
mendation of 90¢. The factual materials presented 
by the committee proved substantive to the effective 
campaign conducted by the CIO, the special commit- 
tees, the individual unions and the CIO Councils. 


The committee is now engaged in the development 
of similar activities for the next legislative session 
which will hold hearings on the extension of the cov- 
erage under the minimum wage law. 

Members of the Committee are: Solomon Barkin, Chairman; Nat 


Weinberg, Paul Sifton, Milton Fried, Sylvia Gottlieb, David Lasser, 
Henry Paley, Woodrow Ginsberg, Steven Levitsky and John Edelman. 


UNION LABEL COMMITTEE 


Recognizing the power of the worker’s purchase 
dollar as one of organized labor’s strongest answers 
to the great challenges directed to our security, the 
Committee greatly expanded its activities during the 
last year. It will be recalled that the Committee was 
reactivated and reorganized immediately after the Los 
Angeles Convention. 

One of the Committee’s initial activities was to urge 
the formation of Union Label Committees in local 
unions and in industrial union councils at the state, 
county and city level. The results of this activity 
were extremely encouraging. A number of local 
unions already had such committees, some of them 
active. Under the encouragement of the national Com- 
mittee, virtually all committees were reactivated and 
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many new ones established. The result is that the 
Committee now has an up-to-date mailing list of nearly 
one thousand CIO members in approximately 325 
locals throughout the country, who are serving on 
Union Label Committees at the local level. All of 
these CIO members are serving on such committees 
at their own request. They are, therefore, active and 
willing workers in the cause. 

To stimulate activities at the level of the workplace, 
the National Committee revised and prepared for dis- 
tribution the National CIO brochure on union label. 
Sixteen of our International Unions have adopted offi- 
cial union labels or shop cards all of which were re- 
produced in the new brochure. The response from the 
field was extremely encouraging. 

The initial issue of 100,000 was quickly exhausted, 
and it became necessary to order an additional 50,- 
000. Requests for the brochure ranged in quantity 
from as few as 25 to as many as 5,000. A revealing 
fact was the number of requests from local unions 
with comparatively few members. Approximately 71,- 
000 of the brochures were sent to international and 
local unions. State Industrial Union Councils re- 
quested 6,800. County and city IUCs requested 34,- 
000. Virtually all of the CIO Regional Directors re- 
quested copies of the brochure, which they in turn 
used to stimulate interest at the local level. In all, 
125,000 of the brochures have been sent to the field, 
all of them shipped at the request of the recipients. 

In addition to the brochures, an initial set of twelve 
cartoon mats was prepared and sent to approximately 
75 labor publications. These were published so rapidly 
that it became necessary to produce and send out a 
second set of twelve cartoons. 

Also sent out to the labor press was the matrix of 
a special column heading entitled “Looking at the 
Label”. For use in this column, a number of histories 
of the Label within the various CIO international 
unions were sent to the same labor publications. These 
histories have been widely published. Various of our 
council officers requested and obtained through the 
Committee the cooperation of international union offi- 
cers to stimulate the interest of their local union 
members in the various council Union Label campaigns. 
Photographic blowups of our Union Label poster were 
made available and sent out to various CIO organiza- 
tions for display at fairs, rallys and conventions. 

A substantial contribution to the campaign was 
made by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers when it 
made available to the Committee, virtually on a full- 
time basis, the services of Brother Fred Sard of the 
ACWA staff. Brother Sard appeared at twelve con- 
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ventions of CIO affiliates. The officers of all of these 
conventions gave him time on the program to address 
a total of 9,000 delegates on Union Label, and his as- 
sistance was eagerly sought in drafting convention 
resolutions supporting National CIO policy on union 
labels and the whole cause of union labels in general. 


The Amalgamated was active also in bringing about 
combination of AFL and CIO forces in various areas 
for the purpose of increasing the impact of union label 
education through concrete demonstrations in which 
civic and labor agencies co-operated. This type of 
activity is expanding under the direction of the Amal- 
gamated Union Label Director Howard D. Samuel and 
the results have been noteworthy. Outstanding among 
these promotions may be mentioned the Union Label 
Weeks in Cincinnati, Ohio, Buffalo and Rochester, N. 
Y., and Allentown, Pa. Featured were five-day ex- 
hibits of union-made products, community get-to- 
gethers and the distribution of union-label literature, 
radio and television broadcasts, and special articles in 
the press. 


Wherever Brother Sard attended conventions, he 
devoted his full time to demonstrating the Union 
Label displays of ACW and CIO and answering ques- 
tions by delegates who manifested great interest in 
the Union Label. Following its usual procedure, the 
Amalgamated made available on a raffle basis at each 
convention a free suit of men’s union made clothing. 
Other CIO international unions likewise made avail- 
able on the same basis free donations of the labeled 
goods produced by their members. 


The Committee has under way a study to determine 
ways and means of promoting CIO Labels in the 
heavy goods field, with special attention to house- 
hold appliances. Each International is making its 
own surveys and the results may well bring about 
an extension of union label work in products not 
hitherto covered, .and in the wider recognition and 
use of the union label by employers. 


As a result of the increasing union label activity, 
several unions which have a tradition of using labels, 
such as the Shoe and Furniture Workers and the 
Amalgamated Lithographers, have reinvigorated their 
campaigns and sought to obtain wider use of the 
label in their own industries. 


Members of the Committee: Frank Rosenblum, Chairman; Karl 
Feller, Secretary; Harry Read, Director; John Blackburn, Joseph 
Childs, Jack Curran, Fred Fulford, Frank Grasso, Ernest Hebert, 
Russell Taylor, Milton Weirauch and Kenneth Young. 
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POWER, ATOMIC ENERGY AND 
RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


Technological developments during the past year 
focused world interest on the potentials of increased 
supply of energy from many sources. There has been 
growing recognition that availability and use of energy 
is a major factor in raising the standard of living. 
The Committee has been active this past year in con- 
nection with developments of expanding available en- 
ergy from nuclear fission, water basin programs and 
conventional fuels. 


Power. Testifying before a Congressional commit- 
tee, Chairman O. A. Knight pointed out organized la- 
bor’s belief that “additional power and energy means 
more jobs, more business, more prosperous farming, 
more regional development, a healthier national econ- 
omy in the future.” Chairman Knight said: 

“And let me re-emphasize the view of the CIO 
that each year’s advance in our economic life brings 
out more clearly the fact that abundance of low- 
cost power is a key to future expansion which is 
necessary to assure full employment for industrial 
and commercial labor as well as prosperous family 
size farms. It is a well known fact that the power 
industry’s most optimistic forecasts of electic power 
requirements are always being exceeded.” 


As a result of this position your Committee has 
supported an expansion of the power industry gen- 
erally, not only from atomic energy and where eco- 
nomically feasible, hydroelectric sources, but also 
through the use of conventional fuels such as coal 
and oil, and as in the case of Passamaquoddy, has 
supported the investigation of the use of tidal energy. 

This need for power as expressed by support of 
affiliated and regional local bodies, has resulted in 
Committee activity for water resource development 
in many river basins throughout the country. The 
Committee has supported the proposal for construc- 
tion of the high dam on the Snake River at Hells 
Canyon. The CIO has long supported the compre- 
hensive development of the Columbia River including 
its tributaries. Our position on this has been con- 
firmed by the need for firm power to maintain the 
aluminum plants now operating in that region. The 
Committee supports this high dam and opposes the 
alternative private enterprise proposal primarily be- 
cause the construction of the high dam would mean 
an increase of additional capacity of 575,000 kilowatts 
which is needed to meet the growing requirements of 
the region. 
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Your Committee likewise supported the bill author- 
izing the Upper Colorado River Storage Project as 
a means of securing maximum benefits of water for 
irrigation and municipal purposes, as well as the 
development of electric power for expansion of the 
Upper Colorado Basin area. 

The New York State CIO Council and your Com- 
mittee supported public development of Niagara. 

At the request of the Steelworkers at Pueblo, Colo., 
the Colorado IUC-CIO, after careful review of the 
facts, endorsed the Frying-Pan-Arkansas Diversion 
Project. In cooperation with the New England Con- 
ference of CIO Councils, your Committee seeks to 
develop a program to harness the flood flows in the 
Northeast areas recently stricken by floods. Active 
programs are going forward to secure protection from 
the devastation of floods on the Delaware, the Connec- 
ticut, the Naugatuck and the Merrimack. 


Developments in Atomic Energy. With the easing 
tensions throughout the world, primary attention has 
been paid to application of nuclear power to peaceful 
uses. At the Geneva UN Atomic Conference this sub- 
ject resulted in the release of much new informa- 
tion. Besides providing access to formerly classified 
data, the conference provided for exchange of ideas 
developed by parallel research programs in different 
countries. Programs announced in the United King- 
dom and the Soviet demonstrations of their operating 
nuclear power plant requires that the U. S. press 
forward to maintain its leadership in the nuclear 
field. 

Your Committee, in cooperation with the CIO Com- 
mittee on International Affairs, initiated the calling 
of the Brussels ICFTU Conference on the Peaceful 
Use of Atomic Energy. This conference brought 
together the representatives of trade union centers 
throughout the world most directly concerned with 
the growth of this new industry. They determined 
upon an aggressive trade union role in assuring use 
of this new force in the world in its peaceful role in 
the future. 

Members of the Committee were in the ICFTU ob- 
server delegation at the UN Geneva conference and 
supported early establishment of an International 
Atomic Energy Agency under the UN with trade 
union participation. They called for an appropriate 
role for the International Labor Organization and 
other United Nations Agencies. 

In the United States your Committee sought the 
widespread application of peaceful uses of the atom 
to health, agriculture and industry. The Joint Com- 
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mittee on Atomic Energy of Congress appointed Pres- 
ident Walter Reuther as a member of the panel on 
the Impact of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
to review the operations of the existing law and to 
recommend legislative policy to speed extension of 
peaceful atomic uses under governmental and private 


auspices. 


Normal Community Life for Atomic Workers. Con- 
tinuing the process of ending government controls 
on workers living in atomic communities built by 
the Manhattan Project during World War II, your 
Committee was successful in securing enactment of a 
bill by the Congress to return those communities to 
a normal American pattern. 

Five years of effort culminated in the enactment 
of the Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955. Much 
credit goes to the OCAW-CIO and Local 9-288, for 
the public interest point of view they used to crystal- 
lize support for passage of this bill. 


Fresh Water from the Sea Through Atomic Energy. 
Congress also accepted proposals advocated by your 
Committee to expand the Department of Interior’s 
saline water conversion prégram to provide additional 
funds and the fullest cooperation by and with the 
Atomic Energy Commission to provide demonstration 
of the practicality of using atomic energy to relieve 
drought-stricken areas. This proposal has far-reach- 
ing implications to aid the growing water shortage 
areas not only in the United States but throughout 
the world. 


Members of the ee aed on Power, Atomic Energy and Re- 
sources Development are: O. A. Knight, Chairman; James B. Carey, 
Emil Mazey, A. T. Jones, Elwood Swisher, Joseph Childs, I. 6 
Abel, John Chupka, Joseph Fisher, A. F. Ha artung, Leo Goodman 
Subcommittee for Collective Bargaining Liaison: O. A. Knight, 
Chairman, James B. Carey, Elwood Swisher, Joseph Fisher; Sub- 
committee on Conservation: O. A. Knight, Ch Russell 
Letner, James Click, A. F. Kojetinsky, Claude Ballard, John 
Despol, William T. Butler, J. William Belanger, Rodney Jacobson, 
James Davis, Harold Garno, Matthew Lynch, D. Roy Harrington, 


Ormond Konkle. 
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FIRST DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:15 o’clock P.M. by President 
Reuther. 


INTRODUCTION OF MELVYN DOUGLAS 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: This afternoon I have the privilege of presenting 
to the Seventeenth Constitutional Convention of the CIO a very old and a 
very good friend of ours. He is an outstanding personality on the screen and 
the stage. He has distinguished himself as has the CIO in the struggle for 
social justice. He has raised his voice on many occasions when there were 
battles to be fought and won in America. 

I recall in 1945 and 1946 the General Motors workers were on strike and 
he participated in many activities, raising funds and building the morale of the 
General Motors workers. We in the CIO have had the good fortune of being 
associated not only with the person I am going to introduce but with his 
good wife, Helen. We worked with her in many campaigns in California and 
we stood with her in Washington. 

Our guest this afternoon has been starring, as a matter of fact he finished 
last night, in one of the Broadway hits, “Inherit the Wind.” He took the 
place of another great stage actor, Paul Muni, who I understand is going to 
return tonight. Our guest may be producing this play either in Chicago or 
in London. In this play, he takes the part of that great champion of human 
rights, Clarence Darrow. 

First of all he is going to read from a short text taken from a speech of 
Clarence Darrow, a speech made in defense of “Big Bill’ Haywood. This 
speech lasted eleven hours, and the section that will be read briefly here is 
but a small portion of that historic speech in defense of Bill Haywood. 

At this time I am very honored and privileged to present a person who I 
consider not only a friend of the CIO but a very real personal friend, Melvyn 
Douglas. 


MR. MELVYN DOUGLAS: May I add just a tiny bit to what Walter has 
said. As he said, this was an eleven-hour speech. The interesting part, I 
think, of that whole trial was that essentially Clarence Darrow did not agree 
with Bill Haywood’s approach to things. He considered him much too violent, 
but, on the other hand, he considered his defense essential to the labor move- 
ment as a whole and he considered it essential to take on the defense of a 
man who even though he disagreed with him he felt was not guilty of a crime 
and was being made a whipping boy by the enemies of labor. As Walter has 
said, this speech lasted for eleven hours, and at the conclusion the jury was 
out for some time. When it finally returned with the verdict of “not guilty,” 
which I think you should know, inasmuch as you are going to hear this, 
Darrow sat in the courtroom crying like a baby. 

This was part of his summation: 


SPEECH OF CLARENCE DARROW 


“Mr. Haywood is not my greatest concern. Other men have died before 
him. Wherever men have looked upward and onward, worked for the poor 
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and the weak, they have been sacrificed. They have met their deaths, and 
he can meet his. But, you shortsighted men of the prosecution, you men of 
the Mine Owners’ Association, you people who would cure hatred with 
hatred, you who think you can crush out the feelings and the hopes and the 
aspirations of men by tying a noose around his neck, you who are seeking 
to kill him, not because it is Haywood but because he represents a class, don’t 
be so blind; don’t be so foolish as to believe you can strangle the Western 
Federation of Miners when you tie a rope around his neck. 

“If at the behest of this mob you should kill Bill Haywood, he is mortal; 
he will die, but I want to say that a million men will grab up the banner of 
labor at the open grave where Haywood lays it down, and in spite of prisons 
or scaffold or fire, in spite of prosecution or jury or courts, these men of 
willing hands will carry it on to victory in the end... 

“I speak for the poor, for the weak, for the weary, for that long line of 
men who, in darkness and despair, have borne the labors of the human race. 
Their eyes are upon you twelve men of Idaho tonight. If you kill Haywood 
your act will be applauded by many. In the railroad offices of our great 
cities men will applaud your names. If you decree his death, amongst the 
spiders of Wall Street will go up paeans of praise for these twelve good men 
and true. In every bank in the world, where men hate Haywood because 
he fights for the poor and against the accursed system upon which the 
favored live and grow rich and fat—from all those you will receive blessings 
and unstinted praise. 

“But if your verdict should be ‘not guilty’ in this case, there are still 
those who will reverently bow their heads and thank these twelve men for 
the life and reputation you have saved. Out on our broad prairies where 
men toil with their hands, out on the wide ocean where men are tossed and 
buffeted on the waves, through our mills and factories and down deep under 
the earth, thousands of men and of women and children—men who labor, 
men who suffer, women and children weary with care and toil—these men 
and these women and these children will kneel tonight and ask their God 
to guide your hearts.” 


“IMAGE OF FREEDOM”—A PAGEANT 


At this point, there was presented to the delegates a pageant entitled 
“Image of Freedom’”—a tribute to 20 years of CIO. 

Mr. Melvyn Douglas was the narrator, and Mr. Joe Glazer of the United 
Rubber Workers sang the songs. The Chorus of the Workmen’s Circle, E.S. 
Division, was under the direction of Mr. Lazar Weiner. 

“Image of Freedom” was written and produced by Mr. Hyman H. Book- 
binder. Joe Glazer did the musical arrangements. The pageant was directed 
by Mr. Sherwood Arthur. The producers expressed grateful acknowledgment 
for helpful guidance and assistance to Victor Reuther, Henry C. Fleisher, 
Albert J. Zack, Jack Barbash and Al Hamilton. Additional material was 
presented by Harry Gersh. 


MELVYN DOUGLAS: Inasmuch as the old Clarence Darrow was such a 
tremendously important figure in the early, early days of the American labor 
movement, it seems sort of fitting that acting as a combination Darrow-and- 
Douglas at the moment, I should read something else to you. It is pretty 
important. If you don’t mind I am going to call the roll of the CIO. I have 
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a list here of the unions of the CIO: The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
the Amalgamated Lithographers— 


JOE GLAZER: Mr. Douglas, I have a list here, too. Is it all right if I 
call the roll? 


MR. DOUGLAS: Well, it is kind of irregular, but go right ahead, Joe... 


MR. GLAZER. SINGING ”CIO ROLL CALL” 


I’m gonna call the roll of unions in the CIO 

I’ve got ’em right here—on my old banjo 

I’m gonna call the big ones, gonna call the small— 

I’ll call in the in-between ones—let’s call ’em all 

Let’s call the roll—let’s call the roll—let’s call the roll . . . of the CIO 


There’s Uniteds—Amalgamateds—and Internationals 

They’ve organized the workers in the shops and mills 

In the mines, on the busses and the ships on the seas 

In the offices, the stores and in the factories... 

Let’s call the roll—let’s call the roll—let’s call the roll . . . of the CIO 


Now down in Pittsburgh there’s United Steel 

And up in Detroit is Automobile 

And Aircraft and Agricultural Implement too 

And on the seven seas we’ve got the NMU... 

That’s the CIO .. . steelworkers . . . autoworkers . . . sailors on the sea... 


We have the union with a smile—I mean telephone 

And up in Vermont we have United Stone 

We've got Electrical and Radio... that’s IUE 

And the men who write the news—they’re the ANG 

That’s CIO . . . good looking telephone gals . . . husky quarry workers .. , 
and sportswriters, too. 


Now in the inside pocket of your coat and suit 

You’ll find the Amalgamated Clothing Workers—and a label to boot 

We've got Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 

We've got Furniture and Wood and many many more... 

In the CIO... tailors and lumbermen . . . laborers and store clerks all sizes 
..-allcolors... 


On the subways of New York we have the TWU 

And scattered all around we have United Shoe 

We have the S. O. S. boys known as AR A 

And now we've got Oil, Chemicals and Atomic—I suggest you move out of 
the way 

While I call the roll . . . make room for those CIO atoms .. . While I call the 
Tou... . 


We've got tool and die makers—known as MESA 

We’ve got CIO up Canada way 

From Oregon and Maine to the Gulf of Mexico 

Wherever you go—there’s the CIO 

Fishermen in Alaska . . . Sugar workers in Puerto Rico . . . Canal over in 
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We've got CIO barbers to cut your hair 

And CIO tires will take you anywhere 

You can light your home with CIO Utility 

And the Transport Service Union handles your bags with agility . .. and 
ability ... 

We've got Brewery and Textile and we can’t forget 

The Broadcast Engineers we call NABET 

The CIO Leather Union tans the hides 

While the Packinghouse Workers cut up the insides 

Pork chops and pot roasts . . . rubber workers and radio engineers . 
spinners and weavers ... Red Caps and bottle caps .. . all CIO 


We've got a lot more unions in the CIO 
It takes a lot of union to make the CIO go 
When the Shipbuilders Union makes a great big boat 
The Marine Engineers make sure it’ll float... 
We’ve got Lithographers, Paper, Insurance and Glass 
And Government and Civic—and now I’m gonna pass... 
Because I’m all through. . . I’ve named ’em all... except for a few... 
Like the LIU’s 
The State and City Councils 
The Ladies’ Auxiliaries 
Every group has played a part in the CIO 
Every Union’s left its mark in the CIO 
Every member’s helped to build the CIO... 
Yes! Let’s call the roll—of brotherhood 
Let’s call the roll—of dignity 
Let’s call the roll—of solidarity 
Let’s call the roll—of the CIO 


MELVYN DOUGLAS (Narrator): That’s one way of calling the roll. 
Names of unions. Long names... short names... old names... new names 
Each name is a thousand people—or a million. Each name is a story 

and a song. And each name is CIO. 

There are other names, too. Names of places, big cities and tiny one- 
factory towns; names of leaders, some known to all, many never identified; 
names of friends, names of allies. A roll-call that only history itself can put 
together. The roll-call of CIO... 


MR. GLAZER: (Singing) 

CHD... 

And we'll never stop till we are on top 

For we are the CIO— 

Yes, we’ll fight when we must for our cause is just 

We'll battle every foe 

And we'll never stop till we are on top 

For we are the CIO 

ClO. 3s sO... 

MR. DOUGLAS: CIO ...CIO... They call that song “The Spirit of 
CIO”. Spirit of CIO—in a couple of verses! Just as well. A couple of 
thousand verses, or chapters or volumes, wouldn’t do much more. The story 
of CIO cannot be adequately catalogued. No more than you can catalogue 
the history of love—or honor—or sacrifice—or dedication. 
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The story of CIO is the story of people—millions of them—working and 
crying and struggling and rejoicing together; it is the story of practical men 
who dared to dream, of dreamers who dared to be practical; it is the story 
of Matthew proclaiming again: ‘(Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavily laden, and I will give you rest”; it is Isaiah declaring again: “Learn 
to do well; seek judgment; relieve the oppressed; judge the fatherless; plead 
for the widow. Come now and let us reason together.” 

MUSIC: We will overcome, we will overcome 
We will overcome some day.. 
Oh, oh, down in my heart, I do believe, 
We will overcome some day. 


MR. DOUGLAS: How tell the story of the CIO? Perhaps some day your 
grandchildren will be reciting in school... 


A SCHOOL BOY: The CIO was a labor organization during the period 
1935 to 1955. It had three presidents: John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, and 
Walter P. Reuther. 


MR. DOUGLAS: Is that the story of CIO? In a way—for it does relate 
some of the facts. But in a real sense CIO was born long before that official 
birthday of November 9, 1935. You might say the beginnings go back to the 
Philadelphia shoemakers sent to jail in 1806; back to the Pullman strikers 
standing up to the bayonets of the U. S. Army in 1894; back to the Steel- 
workers strike in 1919; back to the many years of hopes and dreams and 
unheeded cries of millions of workers for organization. 

And is there an ending to the CIO? Of course not. For it is more than 
an organization—a name—a set of initials. 

There can be no end to the unions built and strengthened under the banner 
of the CIO, to the pensions being paid, to the ideals instilled, to the friendships 
formed... 


MUSIC: Since I been introduced to the CIO. 
I ain’t, no I ain’t, no stranger now... 
I ain’t (noI ain’t) no stranger now (no I ain’t) 
I ain’t (no I ain’t) no stranger now (no I ain’t) 
Since I been introduced to the CIO, 
I ain’t (no I ain’t) no stranger now. 


MR. DOUGLAS: No, there is no real beginning and no end. But these 
20 years are a chapter—a particular chapter with particular accomplishments. 
It fell to us in our generation to meet desperate needs with daring answers; 
to be the vehicle for organizing Americans to meet those needs. Let us glance 
quickly at some of the pages of this chapter—and examine briefly some of the 
raw materials out of which the full story will some day be told. 

It has been said that we can never know how far we have gone unless we 
know from where we came. Philip Murray reminded us often from where 
we came. 


MR. MURRAY: (By impersonation) “I went into towns where children 
were eating out of garbage pails. People were living in hovels. No pictures 
on the walls, no carpets on the floors, no music in the homes. The working 
population was suffering, and in too many instances, was starving. Disease, 
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sickness and poverty were rampant and death stalked in the wake of every 
worker’s family because he could not purchase medicine.” 


MR. DOUGLAS: “. . . pictures on the walls . . . music in the homes.” 
What does this have to do with CIO? Let’s listen again to Phil Murray. 


MR. MURRAY: “What is a union for? To feel the pulse beats of the 
people; to live close to the people; to understand the people’s problems; and 
_then to use constructive, intelligent strength of the organization to promote 
the well-being of families, and by doing so, to promote the well-being of 
nations.” 


MR. DOUGLAS: “. . . to promote the well-being of families . . . the well- 
being of nations.”” How far have we come in the realization of these goals? 
How does one measure our progress? (MUSING) There are statistics, of 


course... 


A VOICE: “From the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Average hourly earnings, all manufacturing employees 1935, 55 cents; 
1955, $1.89. Percentage increase—261%.” 


MR. DOUGLAS: “Percentage increase—261%”. Not too bad for 20 
years. But these are cold statistics. What does it mean to one man? Let’s 
hear from Frank Tuttle, the first man to retire in his plant on a CIO-nego- 
tiated pension. He felt pretty good, and he wanted to tell everybody about it. 
Listen to what he said, and remember this was 1950... 


MR. TUTTLE: (By impersonation) “Today I punched my last clock card 
at the plant. I am now balancing my account. 

“In 1933, my pay was down to 60¢ an hour. Then came the union. By 
1950 my wages were $1.83 an hour. Throw in the fringes—like holidays and 
vacations—and it comes to an even $2.00. Sixty cents before the union, two 
dollars now. 

“Altogether, I figure the union got me about $24,000 extra in wages, and 
my pension and my insurance is worth an additional $16,000. That makes a 
total of $40,000 won for me by the union. 

“T have paid $225 in dues and I’ve lost about $1200 walking a picket line. 
For every dollar of dues and lost time, I have gotten back $28.” 


MR. DOUGLAS: 28 for 1. And the same kind of arithmetic can be done 
by telephone workers, and clothing workers, merchant seamen or oil or 
rubber or any and every other group of organized workers. 

But that’s not all Frank Tuttle had to say the day he retired. Let’s 
listen . 


MR. TUTTLE: “28 for 1. That much is simple arithmetic. But who can 
calculate the extra years of usefulness to thousands of us because the union 
didn’t let the company say we were too old to work when the reached 40— 
or 50? 

“How much is it worth to know that when we were laid off, we would 
be called back in our exact turn? 

“Above all, what allowance for the fact that we have been building a 
better world to work in which we can leave as an inheritance to our children 
and grandchildren? 
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“Even Albert Einstein can’t give you an equation that will measure these 
things.” 


MR. DOUGLAS: No. There is no equation which can measure self-respect 
or industrial democracy. And who could measure, with statistics, the sense 
of human dignity that CIO brought to America—the millions once considered 
faceless card numbers who are today treated as human beings and think of 
themselves as human beings? 

That rubber worker in Akron, Ohio, said it well after their first sitdown 
strike... 


RUBBER WORKER: “We were nervous and we didn’t know we could do 
it. Those machines had kept on going as long as we could remember. When 
we finally pulled the switch and there was some quiet, I finally remembered 
something . . . that I was a human being, that I could stop those machines, 
that I was better than those machines any time...” 


MR. DOUGLAS: Oh, you can measure the financial value—but not the 
spiritual value—of protection against sickness and old age, of medical centers, 
of cooperative housing. You can calculate the cost of guaranteed annual 
wages—but not its value. 

How far have we come? Oh, we’ve been coming . . . And we haven't 
stopped. New tomorrows, new horizons, new goals. (MUSING) And some- 
times we even dream... 


MUSIC: I dreamed that I had died 

And gone to my reward, 

A job in heaven’s textile plant 

On a golden boulevard. 
The mill was made of marble 
The machines were made out of gold 
And nobody ever got tired 
And nobody ever grew old. 


MR. DOUGLAS: And sometimes dreams come true . . . but not easily. 


A VOICE: “They picked me up about eight different times and threw me 
down on my back on the concrete. While I was on the ground they kicked 
me in the face, head, and other parts of my body .. . After they kicked me 
down all the stairs they started to hit me at the bottom of the stairs, hit me 
and slugged, driving me before them, but never letting me get away.” 


MR. DOUGLAS: Lest we forget. Dreams don’t come easy. The words 
you just heard were those of an auto worker called Walter Reuther, testify- 
ing about how he had been attacked by thugs in May 1937 for the crime of 
distributing leaflets at the Ford plant. 

But many others never lived to tell their story. 


A VOICE: “Coroner’s Report. Frank J. Walsh, Coroner, Cook County, 
Illinois... 
NAME: Otis Jones 
Sex: Male 
Nationality: American 
Date of Death: June 8, 1937 
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Cause of Death: Injured in riot at Republic Steel Mill, May 30, 1937. Died 
in Burnside Hospital 

Diagnosis: Bullet Wound in Back. 

MUSIC: (“THE OATH”) 


MR. DOUGLAS: What was Otis Jones’ “crime” that he was shot in the 
back? On Memorial Day in 1937, there was a peaceful parade of strikers at 
the South Chicago plant of the Republic Steel Company. There were 150 
policemen, too. And, fortunately, so that all the world could soon know the 
truth, there were also newsreel photographers present. A columnist for the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch examined the films over and over again and then he 
wrote of the Memorial Day Massacre... 


MR. PAUL Y. ANDERSON: (By impersonation) “A vivid close-up shows 
the head of the parade being halted by a group of 150 policemen. . 


“Suddenly, without apparent warning, there was a terrific roar of pistol 
shots... 

“The ground is strewn with dead and wounded. In several instances from 
two to four policemen are seen beating one man .. 

“Thirty persons, including one woman and three minors, received gun 
shot wounds. 

“Ten men died, seven shot in the back and three in the side; none were 
hit in the front.” 


MR. DOUGLAS: That was 1937. Others died before them, and others 
since, in the exercise of their democratic rights. 

And many others were prepared to make the same sacrifice. In February 
of 1937, for example, sitdown strikers in the Fisher Body plant No. 4 were 
threatened with ejection as a result of an injunction which had just been 
issued. Strikers wired the Governor of Michigan... 


A VOICE: “We, the workers in the plant, are completely unarmed, and to 
send in the military, armed thugs and armed deputies, will mean bloody mas- 
sacre. We fully expect that if a violent effort is made to oust us, many of 
us will be killed. We take this means of making it known to our wives, our 
children, to the people of Michigan and of the country. We have decided to 
stay in.” 

MUSIC: (“WE SHALL NOT BE MOVED”) 
We shall not be, we shall not be moved 
We shall not be, we shall not be moved 
Just like a tree, that’s planted by the water 
We shall not be moved. 
We’re fighting for our children 
We shall not be moved 
We’re fighting for our children 
We shall not be moved 
Just like a tree, that’s planted by the water 
We shall not be moved. 


MR. DOUGLAS: Yes, these were the raw materials out of which CIO was 
built. Was it all worth while? Perhaps the answer is to be found in an essay 
written by a 16-year-old high school boy in Bemis, Tennessee. He had a 
kind of special reason for knowing. 
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DAVID SIMMONS: (By impersonation) “Organized labor is not just a 
union you join. It is an organization which you must mingle in, contribute 
time and valuable thinking to. 

“It is an organization that has not sprung up over night; it has taken 
years of painful, hard fighting to get it. Some lived so that they could work 
and contribute their time in organizing many plants, factories, and mills. 

“No matter what kind of union you have, it cannot run itself. It must be 
taken care of. 

“Make preparation for your children and theirs. Build your union as you 
would build your home. For, without it, you’re without a real home.” 


MR. DOUGLAS: “Build your union as you would build your home,” wrote 
16-year-old David Simmons, the son of Lowell Simmons. Lowell Simmons 
was a local leader of the CIO Textile Workers. On Christmas Eve, 1951, 
during a strike at Bemis, Tennessee, he was shot to death by a strikebreaker. 


MUSIC: I dreamed I saw Joe Hill last night 

Alive as you and me 

Says I but Joe you’re ten years dead 

I never died says he—I never died says he. 
The copper bosses killed you Joe, 
They shct you Joe says I 
Takes more than guns to kill a man, 
Says Joe I didn’t die—says Joe I didn’t die. 
Joe Hill ain’t dead he says to me 
Joe Hill ain’t never died 
Where workingmen are out on strike 
Joe Hill is at their side—Joe Hill is at their side. 


MR. DOUGLAS: But CIO was not without resources of its own. Ideals, 
loyalty, sacrifice. There were picket lines and there were sitdowns. And 
there was knowledge and understanding, too. Mostly, there was solidarity, 
brotherhood, a feeling of belonging . . . And there was fun, too. Yes, CIO 
could laugh—even when things were rough. Many a picket line or union 
meeting perked up when someone started to sing... 


MUSIC: You gals who want to be free, just take a tip from me. 
Get you a man who’s a union man, 
And join the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 
Married life ain’t hard, when you've got a union card; 
A union man has a happy life, when he’s got a union wife. 
Oh you can’t scare me, 
I’m sticking to the union. 
I’m sticking to the union, 
I’m sticking to the union. 
Oh you can’t scare me, 
I’m sticking to the union 
I’m sticking to the union, till the day I die 


MR. DOUGLAS: “You can’t scare me—I’m sticking to the union.” And 
millions did stick. And CIO unions were built and made strong. And other 
unions grew, too. In these two brief decades, the ranks of organized labor 
grew from less than three million to more than 18 million. 
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But let the record show that as we grew and became stronger and de- 
veloped maturity, there was too a growing maturity in the ranks of manage- 
ment. Sure, it wasn’t an easy road—there have been many bumps on the 
way—but today, well, let us listen to David J. McDonald reporting to the 
Steelworkers. 


MR. McDONALD (by impersonation): “At first our struggle was to gain 
recognition—and we lost in those early days. With patience, feeling and 
believing in justice and right and the full knowledge that our course was 
sound, we later did gain recognition. After this recognition, came growth 
and strength, and now—we have heard the top leaders of the American 
steel industry say: ‘We not only recognize the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica; we accept the United Steelworkers of America.’ ” 


MR. DOUGLAS: And let the record also show that we haven’t been alone. 
We've had our enemies, yes. But we’ve had our friends, too. Wherever 
men of good will and democratic conviction were to be found, there you 
found friends of organized labor. All we asked was the right to organize. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt agreed. And so did the Congress which passed 
the Wagner Act. And so did the Supreme Court in 1937, when it declared 


A VOICE: “We say that labor organizations come out of the necessities 
of the situation; that a single employee is helpless in dealing with an em- 
ployer ... that the union is essential to give laborers an opportunity to deal 
on a basis of equality with their employers .. .”” The Wagner Labor-Relations 
Act is constitutional. 


MR. DOUGLAS: And men of religion were to be found speaking our fear- 
lessly for labor. Leaders of every faith identified the aims of organized labor 
with the basic foundation of religion itself. A priest once told a CIO con- 
vention: “I am glad to come here because I belong here. To the eyes of other 
men, the Saviour appeared as a tradesman, a worker...” A rabbi declared: 
“For me the labor movement is a spiritual movement in the same sense that 
the church is—an organization to lift one up above materialistic needs, and 
to give one a vision of what can be...” And a minister declared: “I am 
convinced that the organization of labor is essential to the well-being of the 
working people. It is based upon a sense of the inestimable value of the 
individual man.” 


A VOICE: They tell the story about Van A. Bittner during a strike where 
the owners had declared open season on union officials. And Van slipped 
away from the friends who had been assigned to watch for his safety, and 
he went for a walk. When his friends found him, they were angry with 
concern and asked: “Don’t you know better than to walk out here alone?” 
And Van answered: “I’m not walking alone. I’m walking with my God.” 


MUSIC: We will build a new world, we will build a new world 
We will build a new world, some day. 
Oh, oh, down in my heart, I do believe 
We will build a new world some day... 


MR. DOUGLAS: Sidney Hillman once declared: “There is no welfare 
without the social welfare.” CIO has always recognized that its members 
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could not be fully served at the collective bargaining table alone. Economic 
progress, peace, democracy in all its forms—these objectives of society were 
the objectives of organized labor. CIO has said that “what is good for Amer- 
ica is good for the CIO.” Shortly before he died, Hillman stated, with simple 
eloquence... 


MR. HILLMAN: (By impersonation) “We want a better America, an 
America that will give its citizens, first of all, a higher and higher standard 
of living so that no child will cry for food in the midst of plenty. We want 
to have an America where the inventions of science will be at the disposal of 
every American family, not merely for the few who can afford them. An 
America that will have no sense of insecurity and which will make it possible 
for all groups, regardless of race, creed, or color, to live in friendship, to be 
real neighbors, an America that will carry its great mission of helping other 
countries to help themselves.” 


MR. DOUGLAS: On many fronts, CIO has been working and fighting to 
create this kind of America, this kind of world. It has provided the training 
grounds for citizenship. Thousands of men and women have served on Politi- 
cal Action Committees and legislative committees, in community service activ- 
ities, in union education programs. In turn, their training and dedication 
has led them to serve faithfully and efficiently on local school boards, Red 
Cross chapters, community chests—in fact wherever people are working 
together to further the social good. 

In the field of civil rights, for example. In 1947, James B. Carey spoke 
for millions of CIO members and their families when, as a member of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights, he joined in the declaration that: 


MR. CAREY: (By impersonation) “We abhor the totalitarian arrogance 
which makes one man say he will respect another man as his equal only if 
he has ‘my race, my religion, my political views, my social position.’ In our 
land, men are equal, but they are free to be different. From these differ- 
ences among our people has come the great human and national strength of 
America.” 


MR. DOUGLAS: Yes, it has been well said that the letters CIO really 
stand for Citizenship in Operation .. . 

And citizenship was really in operation one morning early this year in 
the Nation’s Capitol, when five United States Senators sat hushed and moved, 
as they listened to the quiet testimony of a clothing worker from South 
Carolina. Mrs. Rosalie Watkins had come many miles to ask support for a 
higher minimum wage. 


MRS. WATKINS: (By impersonation) “You can’t make a living on 75 
cents an hour or 90 cents. The present law is real hard on people. It’s the 
children—they’re the ones that suffer. If we had a higher minimum, there 
wouldn’t be so many sick children and clinic cases. It would help people to 
help themselves instead of the gevernment or charity helping them. 


MR. DOUGLAS: CIO’s political and legislative activities have been directed 
at labor objectives, of course, for a higher minimum wage, against 
Taft-Hartley—for improved unemployment insurance. But CIO has never 
been found wanting in campaigns for the public good. 

For the elimination of segregation in our public schools; for liberal immi- 
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gration policy; for the safeguarding of our civil liberties; for aid to farmers; 
for fair tax laws; for adequate housing and social security and health 


measures. 
For CIO believes that there is no welfare without the social welfare. 


MUSIC: If each little kid could have fresh milk each day 

If each working man had enough time to play 
If each homeless soul had a good place to stay 
It could be a wonderful world. 

If we could consider each other 

A neighbor, a friend or a brother 

It could be a wonderful world 

It could be a wonderful world 

It could be a wonderful world 


MR. DOUGLAS: “. . . If we could consider each other. A neighbor, a 
friend, or a brother...” 

And CIO recognizes no national boundary lines to brotherhood. It has 
united with free workers, through the ICFTU, to create a world of peace and 
justice . . . a good world. In its appeal to free labor all over the world, the 
ICFTU has declared: 


A VOICE: “Together we can conquer poverty and exploitation and create a 
world of abundance and security . . . Together we can destroy tyranny and 
oppression and create a world of freedom and human dignity . .. Together we 
can defeat the forces of war and aggression and create a world of peace and 


justice.” 
MR. DOUGLAS: “. .. a world of peace and justice.” 


CIO has been privileged to play its part in the creation of such a world 
. . . We have come a long way here in America these 20 years. But so 


much remains to be done. 
Count the hungry faces then, and count the strong ones now. But remem- 


ber ones still unfed... 


Count the ragged children then . . . and rosy-cheeked ones now .. . But 
remember the millions still in slums... 

Count the victims of the wars we’ve seen in our short life . . . and count 
the blessings for each day of peace . . . but remember the fears and doubts 


still haunting us... 
Yes, count the millions then yearning for union strength, and count the 


union members now. But remember the millions still unreached, millions 
still yearning, still daring to hope... 

There is indeed much for American labor to do. And it will take more 
unity and more strength than ever. Remember well the words of Allan Hay- 
wood who until his very last breath kept driving us to build our union 
strong... 

MR. HAYWOOD: (By impersonation) ‘The fact is that the CIO was born 
in an atmosphere of hunger and poverty—yes, and desperation. We organized, 
and we went on strike. We challenged the great corporations and we resisted 
the nightsticks and the tear gas of the police. Today trade unions of America 
have fought their way to acceptance by the corporations and the government. 
But keep this in mind: no government, no administration, no group of public 
officials, no matter how friendly, can hold our gains for us. It is only our 
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unions supported by the solid determination of our members, which can insure 
our future.” 


MR. DOUGLAS: It is 20 years now since the letters CIO first made an 
indelible mark upon American history. And those who have been privileged 
to be associated with this stirring chapter are not content merely to look 
back upon that chapter with pride; they again turn their eyes to the future— 
a future of new opportunities, new goals, new dreams. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: (By impersonation) ‘This is the beginning of 
what can be the most glorious chapter in the history of the American labor 
movement. . . . Let us join hands with the men and women of good will in 
the AFL, and together face the future with the will, the courage, and dedica- 
tion that we have demonstrated in the past. . . . Together we can be among 
the important architects in the building of that better tomorrow, that better 
world, and we can fashion it in the image of freedom and justice and decency 
and human brotherhood.” 


MR. DOUGLAS: Those were the words of hope and confidence of the 
President of CIO—the words of Walter P. Reuther when the historic merger 
agreement was adopted earlier this year. Hope and confidence that flow 
from strength, from unity, from solidarity. For years now, millions of men 
and women have been giving expression to this confidence which solidarity 
inspires—each in his own way. Sometimes hesitant, sometimes eloquent. 

And they have sung about their hopes, too. Some have sung all the 
words... 


MR. DOUGLAS: (Reciting, to accompaniment of background singing of 


“Solidarity Forever.’’) 
“When the Union’s inspiration through the workers’ blood shall run, 
There can be no power greater anywhere beneath the sun; 
Yet what force on earth is weaker than the feeble strength of one, 
But the Union makes us strong.” 


MR. DOUGLAS: (Continuing) 

Some have sung just the last words—words of hope, words of strength, 
words of brotherhood. They have sung these words, sometimes with smiles 
following victories, sometimes even with tears in defeat. For they knew— 
the Union makes them strong. 

MUSIC: “SOLIDARITY FOREVER, 

SOLIDARITY FOREVER, 


SOLIDARITY FOREVER, 
FOR THE UNION MAKES US STRONG.” 


(Curtain) 


At this point there were several curtain calls for Mr. Douglas, Mr. Glazer, 
and the Workmen’s Circle Chorus. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: I want to thank our good friend, Melvin Douglas, 
for a very brilliant performance. 

MR. MELVYN DOUGLAS: I had trouble keeping from crying during Joe 
Glazer’s songs. 

PRESIDENT REUTHER: I couldn’t keep from crying myself. 
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I understand our good friend, Helen Gahagan Douglas, is in the crowd 
today. Let us give her a big hand. 

In addition to thanking Melvyn Douglas for his brilliant performance, and 
Joe Glazer for having rendered those songs with such warmth, I would like to 
also pay tribute to Lazaar Weiner, the Director of the Workmen’s Circle. And 
to the President of the Workmen’s Circle, Jack Zuckerman. 

Then I would like to pay our tribute to one of the CIO staff persons who 
worked very hard on the script and in the production of the pageant, Brother 
Hyman Bookbinder. 

This idea came from the fertile brain of Joe Glazer, who came to my office 
some months back in Detroit. He said, “Why don’t we think through the idea 
of how to seek to portray the history and the spirit of the CIO?” I asked 
my brother Victor and some of the boys around the CIO to go to work on this. 
I am certainly very happy Joe Glazer came up with the idea because I think it 
was a very wonderful idea, as is indicated by your response. Thanks to every- 
one who made this possible. 

It will take about two minutes to clear the stage, and then we will con- 
tinue with the work of the convention. 

. . . Joe Glazer and President Reuther sang “Joe Hill” and ‘‘We Shall Not 
Be Moved.” 

... After this, the official convention picture was taken... 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I am now privileged to call upon the secretary 
of the Special Resolutions Committee, President Curran of the NMU, to 
present several resolutions at this time. Brother Curran. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: The Executive Committee of the 
CIO, acting as the Committee on Resolutions and Constitutions, reports to 
the convention the following resolutions, a resolution on the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and an In Memoriam Resolution. 


RESOLUTION 
THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


On November 9, 1935, a new organization was born in America—the CIO, 
with the mission of bring industrial unionism and industrial democracy to the 
workers of the mass production industries of our nation. 

The CIO was born out of the suffering and travail of millions of workers 
who had no union to bring them economic justice, protection from the 
autocracy of arrogant management, security for themselves and their families, 
the full enjoyment of the democratic liberties and sense of human dignity 
which are the God-given right of every citizen. 

In the face of adversity and fierce opposition, the CIO and its unions grew. 
They grew in numbers and in strength, in status and in the respect of the 
American public. They grew as well in responsibility and in the recognition 
that the American labor movement—an association of free and democratic 
trade unions—is not, cannot be, a narrow pressure group for any one segment 
of the population but must inevitably serve the entire national community. 

Truly, the CIO has been “Citzenship in Operation.” 

The impact, the effectiveness, of CIO can be measured in every section 
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of the United States. Higher standards of living, made possible by wage 
increases commensurate with the skills, the technology, the productivity of 
our free economic system; better housing, healthier children, improved schools, 
strengthened civil liberties, broadened civil rights for minority citizens, mod- 
ernized social security legislation and higher minimum wages, union-company 
pension plans and guaranteed annual wages—all are in great part due to the 
effectiveness and dedication of the CIO. But these are only the measurable 
results of twenty years of the CIO. No one can adequately chart the im- 
mense increase in the sense and in the practical application of human 
dignity which the CIO brought to millions of American homes. 

The gains which the men and women of the CIO have made during these 
two glorious decades have not come easily. They are the hard-won rewards 
of “blood and sweat and tears”’. 

The men and women of CIO have given of their time, their intellect, their 
courage and perseverance—indeed, they have sacrificed their lives—to secure 
their rights, to broaden the economic horizons, to move constantly toward 
new concepts of human dignity and understanding of man by man. They have 
recognized that practicality must be realistic, and that idealism must be tem- 
pered by the limitations of practical reality. 

True to their democratic trade union heritage, they have heeded not the 
false prophets. They have scorned the purveyors of the evil gospel of Com- 
munism and other forms of totalitarianism. They have acted sternly and 
effectively against those who would seize or infiltrate their unions to serve 
the ugly purpose of racketeering and corruption. They have resisted the 
frontal attacks by hostile organizations and the constant stream of vile 
propaganda that has emanated from the pages of reactionary newspapers 
and reactionary radio commentators. 

Through these two decades, the CIO has placed its strength at the dis- 
posal of the entire American people, so that we could together build a better 
society—a better life not alone for us but for our children and our children’s 
children and the generations yet to come. 

To the extent that we have made progress toward this great vision, we 
owe an everlasting debt to those who have honored CIO’s ideals, who have 
fought its battles, and who have lived and died to serve America by serving 
the CIO. 

We honor the members of our affiliated unions, our councils, who have 
carried on the CIO tradition by their understanding, their service, their devo- 
tion to labor’s cause. 

And we honor the truly great men of CIO, whose lives have been an 
inspiration to us: Philip Murray, Sidney Hillman, Allan S. Haywood, Van A. 
Bittner. Their leadership, their wisdom, their sense of dedication guided the 
CIO through difficult years of war and peace. To them, we owe—and every 
American owes—an unpayable debt of gratitude for their service to labor, 
the nation, and the entire free world. 

Through “unity in the leadership, solidarity in the rank-and-file’, the spirit 
of CIO has been felt not only at home but throughout the entire free world. 
In a period of vicious attacks against the democratic institutions in which we 
believe and on which our lives are built, America has benefited mightily, at 
home and across the seas, from the accomplishments and the aspirations of 
our organization: the CIO. 
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In the twenty years of the CIO we have changed the face of this nation 
and the faces of its people for the better. But our task is far from done. 

Millions of our fellow workers still need and yearn for the benefits and 
protection of trade unionism. Millions in our land are still ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
ill-housed. The twin evils of discrimination and segregation still blot our 
banner of democracy. Much yet remains to be accomplished by democratic 
action, through democratic institutions, in our democratic nation. 

In these times and in this atmosphere, the way for the American labor 
movement to achieve these goals is through unification. Those reasons which 
led to the split in the ranks of the American labor movement twenty years 
ago do not today exist. The wounds which were inflicted have been healed by 
time and maturity. The road ahead will be long and hard, but it is one which 
we can best travel together. 

Thus we stand ready to march together with our brothers and sisters of 
the trade union movement who are now in the ranks of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

By uniting our forces, by unifying our dedication to the task ahead, by 
renewing our devotion to the principles of trade unionism, we can achieve 
that better tomorrow in a world created in the image of brotherhood and 
freedom, social and economic justice and security for all men. 

A great new beginning awaits the labor movement through the new AFL- 
CIO. 

In that organization, the spirit, the hopes, the experience of the CIO will 
carry on. Through the AFL-CIO, we shall build a greater, a better American 
labor movement. It will offer us new opportunities and new challenges to 
organize the unorganized, to demonstrate our sense of citizenship, to build 
an always better America. 

We hail the opportunity. We pledge to meet the challenges. In the AFL- 
CIO we aspire to an ennobled future—for our members, our unions, our coun- 
try, our world. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your committee recommends the 
adoption of this statement. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: This resolution before the convention deals with 
the 20-year history of the CIO. I would like your attention while I present 
for a few words the oldest delegate in this convention, a man who spent 65 
years in the struggle of organized labor, a man who was the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers for many years. He is old 
in terms of years of service but he is young in spirit. He is still active, 
although he has celebrated his 80th birthday last May. I am very privileged 
at this time to call upon my very good friend and our colleague, Joseph 
Schlossberg. 

JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG 


Fellow trade unionists, after 65 years in the American labor movement I 
stand before you now as an octogenarian, but when I look back at the prog- 
ress and achievements of organized labor in America in recent years, I feel 
rejuvenated and glad to see the great gains. And on this occasion I think 
of the traditional Jewish blessing. I send my thanks to high Heaven for 
having preserved and maintained me to see this great day. 

The eyes of the free world and also of the unfree world are upon us today. 
And I say to you young men and women of the American labor movement 
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that I am confident you will carry high and with dignity the banner of the 
united labor movement. God bless you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I wonder if the delegates would be generous 
with me for a moment. This is a very important moment in the life of CIO. 
It is a very important moment in my life. I would like, if I might, take just 
a moment of your time to present one of God’s great creatures. 

Back in Wheeling, West Virginia, there was a red-headed mother who was 
raising four boys and one girl. I believe that she experienced in that effort 
the same basic problems, the same heartbreaks and the same great hopes 
that mothers share all over the world. She has always been a great inspira- 
tion to me. And I would like, if I might, to present to this, the last Conven- 
tion, my very beloved mother who has raised the four Reuther boys. 

. . . President Reuther’s mother acknowledged the applause of the dele- 
gates. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I have always said that I am entitled to no 
personal credit for the philosophy of believing in the labor movement. I 
got it three times a day at every meal. And the person responsible for the 
fact that three of the four Reuther brothers were in the labor movement is 
the next person I would like to present. He is an old trade union fighter 
from way back. He was in the labor movement when the going was rough. 
Back in 1906, a year before I was born, at the age of 23 he was elected presi- 
dent of the Ohio Valley Trades and Labor Assembly which was a central 
body of the American Federation of Labor in Wheeling, West Virginia. 

He was an organizer for the Brewery Workers Union. That is why none 
of the boys drinks beer except the youngest one. He has been a great inspira- 
tion to all of us, and still has an active interest in the work of the labor move- 
ment. And I think in all honesty that while the Reuther boys work at mak- 
ing speeches he is still the best speech maker in our family. And I would 
like to present at this time just for a couple of words my father, Val Reuther. 


VALENTINE REUTHER 


I guess I don’t have to say “Mr. President.” I will say, “Walter,” officers 
and delegates of the CIO, ladies and gentlemen: I can assure you that it is a 
great pleasure again for me to have the opportunity and privilege to mingle 
with men who are interested in the labor movement, because, as Walter told 
you, I spent the greater part of my early matured life in the trade union 
movement. And I am proud of it to this day. 

I worked in the steel mills back in the late nineties. When the first effort 
was made to organize the mills in Benwood, West Virginia, it was owned by 
the United States Steel Corporation. The hours, of course, did not compare 
with the hours that are ordinarily worked in the mills today. We worked 
12 hours a day, and when we changed shifts from day turn to night turn, we 
had to report in the middle at 6 o’clock Sunday evening. 

They made an effort to organize that mill. When I came there, first, I 
worked as a laborer. An older brother had been working there for a year or 
so. I lived with my folks on a farm over in the southern part of Illinois. 
When fall came, the harvest was over, and I felt that they could take care 
of the stock; I wanted to visit my brother. I wrote to him, and I said, “I 
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don’t want to spend the fare unless you feel that I have an opportunity to 
earn it. If there is a chance I will come over to visit you.” 

So I came there to the steel mills as a young man, labored around for 
three or four months, tried my hand at the furnace at every chance and 
opportunity that I had, because I didn’t want to push a wheelbarrow all the 
time. Finally I got a job at the furnace, and the men that were in charge 
of organizing approached me. They said, “Mr. Reuther, you are now working 
on the furnace.” They said that I had reached the point where they classified 
me as a skilled worker, and consequently, according to their rules, I was 
eligible for membership. 

As I attended the meetings from time to time I failed to see any of the 
men with whom I had formerly worked. And when I made inquiries they 
told me, “Oh, we don’t want those men. Most of them are ‘Pollacks’ and 
‘hunkies’ and ‘dagoes’ and we just want the skilled men.” 

I looked at them and said, ‘‘Well, I don’t see any Indians working in the 
mill here.” And I said, “I am sure that your forefathers, all of them, came 
from foreign shores.” 

“What makes you think you are any better than these people?” I said. 
“IT was born in the village and in the country where my mother was when 
she gave me birth. And I feel that that holds true for all of you.” There 
should be no distinction as to national origin, creed nor race. 

We lost that fight because the organization had failed to take in the 
laborers. They came out with us; they showed loyalty, but since the organiza- 
tion gave them no support, gradually they drifted back in the mills and we 
lost that strike. 

Now I was just a young man raised on the farm, but I was convinced there 
and then that the effort to organize large industries could be accomplished 
only by industrial organizations embracing every man and woman employed 
in that industry. . 

I can assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that my heart filled with joy and 
pleasure when the Congress of Industrial Organizations was born, and today, 
I am grateful to John Lewis for at least making the effort, and personally, I 
feel that he made a great contribution when he released Philip Murray from 
any further obligations with the United Mine Workers, because Phil Murray 
then was free to give to the Congress of Industrial Organizations that vast 
amount of resources and knowledge and know-how to guide and direct the 
organization of the great masses employed in large industries. He gave to 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations not only advice and direction, but 
sustenance and dedication. 

Philip Murray was a religious man and he lived his religion. The brother- 
hood of man was imprinted in the tabernacle that the CIO built. Humanity 
and equality were at their height and “Love thy neighbor as thyself” was its 
motto. 

To this motto, to this creed—yes, to this religion, if you please—the people 
of every nation, speaking every tongue, professing every creed and represent- 
ing every race—all of them can subscribe to it. All can praise it. At its 
shrine all can worship and commune. 

Philip Murray was a modest man who even at the height of his career 
when organized labor elected him not only President of the United Steel- 
workers of America but President of the CIO, remembered the admonition of 
his Master, “Let him who is the greatest among you be the servant.” 
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I say to you, the delegates to this CIO who are gathered here today to 
consider the question of affiliation and merging with the American Federation 
of Labor that I always did feel that your country was large enough for a 
divided labor movement. You will have untold opportunities to serve labor 
in the United States, because our duties extend beyond a given area. It is 
world wide. This world is growing smaller all the time. We are having 
more contact with people of other countries every day and we must extend 
a helping hand to them in other countries who are not enjoying the same 
rights as citizens as we are. Let’s give them a helping hand. Help them 
establish freedom to exercise their rights as citizens. 

I hope that finally when dictatorship has been abolished and a final settle- 
ment of peace has been accomplished, and when the last pages are written, 
that the heavens will bend above and the world will be peopled by free men 
and women everywhere without a master to serve as slaves. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I was just told that the reason I was unwilling 
to introduce him to a convention earlier than this was because I was afraid 
he might run against me. I told you he was an old soapboxer from way 
back. In our family one week after we were taken off the bottle we were 
given a soap box. 

I have two other oldtimers I want to introduce. I am going to abuse 
your friendship for just a moment. I would like to present just for a bow a 
person who carries the rnajor share of the burdens in my own family, with- 
out whose help and loyalty and devotion and trade union solidarity I could 
not have made that small contribution that I hope I have made. I would like 
to present just for a bow my very good wife, May. 

... Mrs. Reuther rose and acknowledged the introduction .. . 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Now I should like to present one of the old- 
timers of CIO. He was the first organizer of the CIO that I met in Detroit. 
He came there in the early years when we were meeting secretly in the base- 
ments in Detroit. He was an old coal miner. The years have not made him 
any smaller, either physically or spiritually in his dedication. I am 
happy to call upon the old coal digger, a good friend, Adolph Germer. 


ADOLPH GERMER 
CIO Field Organizer, Retired 


President Reuther, delegates and friends: I am obliged to admit that on 
this occasion words fail to express the true feelings of my heart. We are 
here on an occasion that is rare in the history of the United States. We are 
here to breed a new spirit and a new determination, a new loyalty to the 
cause of labor in the working class of the United States. It is to the degree 
with which we devote ourselves to the new movement that is to be organized 
within a few days that its success or achievements will be determined. 

Labor movements do not spring up by and of themselves. Labor move- 
ments are built by men and women of labor with stout hearts, determined 
minds and a devotion to the purpose and the objectives of that organization. 

I have lived in this world a few years, fortunately or unfortunately, and 
in those years I have lived a part, at least, of the history of the labor move- 
ment of the United States. I know the price that men and women and chil- 
dren of this fair land have paid in hunger and in want, in poverty and in 
wretchedness, in treasure and in human life, to establish, first of all, the 
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simple, elemental right of men and women to get together in an organization 
of their own choosing and use their collective power to improve their condi- 
tions of life. 

When I discuss these things I can’t forget Homestead and Hazleton and 
Latimer. I can’t forget the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, I can’t forget 
Ludlow, Colorado. I can’t forget the Perfect Circle, Kohler, and Bellingham, 
Everett, and Centralia, Washington. There men and women not only gave 
up their money but they gave up their lives for the elemental right to be 
associated in an organization, just as business and industry and finance are 
organized in association to protect and promote their interests. 

We have come here today to meet with the American Federation of Labor 
on the fifth of this month to build a labor movement that in spirit and deter- 
mination and in size will be able to meet the growing and dangerous monopoly 
of finance and industry. 

With that growth of our organization we must make our members and 
our friends everywhere conscious of their responsibility not only to be loyal 
to the labor movement, loyal and active in the unions, but also to be loyal 
as American citizens, to register their votes and cast their votes on election 
day, to select people for office to public trust and service, such as the workers 
did in Michigan in 1937 and 1938. We have the power within our hands. 

If we become conscious of the power that we have in the economic field 
and in the political field when we combine our forces and march together on 
the economic field and march together to the ballot boxes on election day, 
then our American way of life will be preserved. Democracy will be pro- 
tected and we of the United States can march to higher standards of pros- 
perity and a higher and a better condition of life. 

I thank you, Brother Reuther, my old colleague of the Automobile Work- 
ers Organization, for this opportunity to express these few words to you 
in the hope that with the appeals of others we will devote ourselves to the 
loyal determination and solidarity expressed in the song “Solidarity For- 
ever,” so that labor and America together can march to a higher standard 
of living and make ourselves remain the greatest country in the world. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I would like to present at this time one of the 
great oldtimers from the Rubber Workers, a brother who contributed a great 
deal in the early struggles of the CIO in the Rubber Workers, past-President 
of the Rubber Workers Union, Brother Sherman Dalrymple. 


SHERMAN DALRYMPLE 


President Reuther, Secretary-Treasurer Carey, Officers of the CIO, dele- 
gates at this great Convention: I am not here to make any speech today, and 
I could not even if I wanted to. I am indeed proud and happy to know that 
there has been a happy medium reached between the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the American Federation of Labor for unity in this great 
labor movement of ours. 

A desire for unity in the labor movement on the part of the CIO is nothing 
new. I sat in at many meetings in the early part of the CIO with repre- 
sentatives of the AFL, endeavoring to bring about a just unity in the labor 
movement. As I have often said, at that time the industrial form of organiza- 
tion was offered to the Rubber Workers International Union by the committee 
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of the AFL, but with many other organizations there has to be some other 
understanding reached. 

I wish to extend to President Reuther and the other members of the com- 
mittee that sat in at these late negotiations my heartfelt appreciation for 
their successful work in merging the labor movement. There is no doubt in 
my mind that there are many dangerous roads ahead, and labor needs unity 
and solidarity to meet the many obstacles which will arise in the future. 

Great progress has been made by the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and progress has also been made by the American Federation of Labor. So 
instead of two or three million workers being organized, as it was back in 
1933 and 1934, today I hear them boasting of some 15 million to 16 million 
organized workers throughout the country. It is with this huge membership 
that we have been able to make the progress we have in bringing about better 
working conditions, better vacations with pay, pension plans, guaranteed 
annual wage and other benefits for organized labor. 

So I am happy to be here today at this outstanding Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. I join with Brother President Reuther 
and other speakers in saying that this is not the end of the CIO. It is only 
the beginning of a happy medium under which labor can make much further 
progress. Thank you, kindly. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Now, last but not least of the oldtimers, another 
coal digger, who spent many years in the mines, many years in labor’s strug- 
gle. He has been a great source of inspiration to the younger people in the 
CIO. He has been one of the scholarly people in the CIO. He may hold that 
against me but that is the way I feel about it. 

I am very proud and privileged to present to you our very good friend and 
colleague, coal digger John Brophy. 


JOHN BROPHY 


Mr. President and fellow co-workers: This afternoon we witnessed a 
magnificent drama portraying 20 years of hopes, of struggle, of fulfillment 
in the work of the CIO. I think we were all genuinely stirred by that 
presentation. It was magnificently done. And yet the real story of equal 
significance in that drama which was presented to us is that tens of thousands 
of workers dedicated themselves to the effort to build a magnificent union, 
and so that presentation is a realization of the great hopes, great accomplish- 
ments. But this is not the end. This is just the beginning of a new forward 
movement. This is the beginning of a fulfillment of the dreams and hopes 
and goals upon which the CIO was founded back in 1935. 

There are three periods in my life that are of deep interest. One was 57 
years ago when I joined the United Mine Workers. I took an obligation at 
that time to do everything I could to organize not only the workers of my 
calling but all workers, so that we might have a richer and better life. I have 
been true to that obligation from that time forward. It was 20 years ago be- 
fore we got a chance to carry forward some of those more significant prin- 
ciples covered by that obligation I took some 57 years ago. These 20 years 
have been rich for all of us. 

As I said earlier, this is not the end. It is the beginning of the fulfillment 
of the dreams of the CIO—a larger and more powerful union dedicated to 
high principles and great purposes, dedicated to the strengthening of democ- 
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racy in our own land, dedicated to the enrichment of workers’ lives every- 
where throughout the world—a recognition that mankind is one, that there 
must be unity of all men of good will so that we might fulfill the great 
dreams and hopes of our movement. 

Let me close by just stating a few simple principles: I think we must 
be devoted to a program which we are committed to in one form or another, 
and which I think ought to inspire us to carry forward the banner of our 
great hopes, that we might achieve much. 

I have said at an earlier time that we are now in a new era; a new era 
has dawned for American labor. The fulfillment of the great purposes of the 
founders of the CIO to unite all industrial and craft unions in one great Fed- 
eration with mutual duties and responsibilities is to be achieved. This reso- 
lution will indicate this purpose. Such a body of labor will be a great force 
for the unionization of those still outside the union, for the economic, political 
and social advancement of the common man in our own country, and for 
furthering the ideals of free labor throughout the world. The immediate 
objects of such a labor federation that we are about to enter into are to bring 
25 million workers into the fold of organized labor, to increase wages further 
in keeping with the great productivity of America. A six-hour day and a 
30-hour week is now made possible as a result of technology and automation. 
A guaranteed annual wage is in prospect for all of us as a result of the 
building up of this great movement. This also means improvements in pen- 
sions and welfare provisions so that there will be social security for all to 
adequately cover all the infirmities and the needs of man. Labor’s partici- 
pation in the making of basic decisions, as suggested by the late Philip Murray 
in his Industry Council Plan, would guarantee that production and services 
will be adequate to meet the requirements of the people. 

I salute and welcome the arrival of a merged labor federation that is pro- 
posed in the resolution now before you. I wish it God’s speed in its program 
to establish social justice and in its continued effort in behalf of a just peace 
among all nations. 

Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, John. 

We have before us now the resolution on the 20 years’ history of the CIO. 
Are there any further remarks? The question is being called for. All those 
in favor of adopting the resolution now before you signify by saying aye. 
Opposed no. It is carried unanimously. 

Before I call upon the Secretary of the Resolutions Committee for the next 
resolution, I would like to point out that a tape recording has been made 
of the Pageant. We are going to have records made that will play on a 
standard recording machine, and each delegate will get a copy sent to his 
home address. 

We will now hear Brother Curran of that Committee. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTION 


Committee Secretary Curran submitted the following resolution: 

During the past year death took from our ranks two distinguished trade 
leaders—James G. Thimmes and Carlton W. Werkau. Jim Thimmes, a Vice 
President of CIO and a Vice President of the United Steelworkers of America, 
‘ived only a few short weeks after our last convention. He was a devoted, 
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dedicated trade unionist; a man who knew at first hand, and who understood 
and appreciated the problems of American workers; a man who devoted his 
entire lifetime to improving the living standard of American men and women. 

No honor we could pay James Thimmes could possibly match the monu- 
ment he helped build and which will endure for all time—the spirit of free 
democratic trade unionism. 

An equally grievous loss was the death of “Slim’’ Werkau, a member of 
CIO Executive Board and Secretary-Treasurer of the Communication Work- 
ers of America. 

Slim was another dedicated trade unionist. He brought energy and effec- 
tiveness to the task of organizing workers and enhancing their lot. He served 
well and truly the cause of democratic unionism. 

All of us are the poorer because death has robbed us of these great trade 
unionists and good friends. But more important, all of us are the richer 
because we worked with and counted as friends Jim Thimmes and Slim 
Werkau. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN: Your Committee recommends 
adoption. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: You have heard the resolution honoring the 
memory of Jim Thimmes and ‘Slim’ Werkau and others of our departed 
brothers. Will the Convention please stand for one moment of silence in 
adopting this resolution? 

...A moment of silence was observed. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: The resolution has been adopted. 
I call upon the chairman of the Committee on Officers’ Report, President 
of the Oil and Chemical Workers Union, Brother Jack Knight. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN KNIGHT: Mr. Chairman and delegates, your 
Committee on Officers Report has met, it has considered and carefully read 
the documents presented to them, and now desires to make this report to the 
Convention. 


REPORT OF THE OFFICERS’ REPORT COMMITTEE 


The Report of President Walter P. Reuther to the 17th Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations is an historic docu- 
ment, of importance not only to the delegates to this convention but to the 
membership of our affiliated unions and to the people of the country as a 
whole. 

This Report emphasizes the great accomplishments of the CIO and its 
affiliates during the past year. Through the collective bargaining process, 
the workers of America have achieved notable advances during these past 
twelve months. Wages have risen; pensions have been improved; the guar- 
anteed annual wage principle was established despite the opposition of great 
corporations and their political allies. In the halls of Congress, the progres- 
sive influence of the CIO has been made manifest in many ways—through 
the raising of the minimum wage to $1.00 an hour, through first steps toward 
new improvements in the social security program, through the slowing of 
the give-away process initiated by big business elements within the Eisen- 
hower administration. 
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President Reuther has expressed, in his Report, the essential need for 
labor to work in close cooperation and harmony with other citizens’ groups 
whose objectives, like those of labor, are for a world of peace, security and 
economic abundance. He has pointed out the close inter-dependence of farmers 
and workers. He had sounded a warning: continued depression for America’s 
farmers is bad for agriculture and bad for industry and labor. No segment 
of America’s population can be assured of continued economic stability and 
prosperity if other major groups are undergoing the rigors of depression— 
needless depression which can be cured by proper, fore-sighted economic pro- 
grams aimed at building an economy of abundance. 

This Committee has been impressed by the breadth of understanding which 
President Reuther has displayed in his Report of our year’s activities; and 
similarly, we recognize that the various CIO committees and departments 
have served our organization well in carrying out the policies and programs 
adopted by our conventions, the executive board and the executive committee. 

During the. past 12 months, a major objective has been achieved. We 
stand on the threshold of unity with our colleagues and brothers in the 
American Federation of Labor. In the attainment of that unity, the Presi- 
dent’s Report makes clear, the CIO members of the Joint Unity Committee 
have labored with diligence and success to preserve and extend the spirit of 
the CIO. 

The new organization, to arise out of the successful completion of the 
unity process, will be an organization imbued with the spirit, the hopes and 
the solid accomplishments of twenty years of the CIO. 

President Reuther has performed a meritorious service in tracing, in his 
Report to the Convention, a detailed history of the development of unity 
since our Los Angeles meeting in December 1954. The Merger Agreement 
and the Constitution reflect a commendable loyalty and dedication to the 
ideals on which the CIO was founded and which have helped it grow in 
strength and responsibility through the years. 

But, as President Reuther reported to our Convention, “the constitution 
of the new organization, excellent as it is in so many ways, cannot by itself 
build the sort of labor movement we want to see.” It provides us with an 
opportunity, a magnificent opportunity, to build in the future even more suc- 
cessfully, more dramatically than in the past. 

The future, then, is up to us and to our colleagues of the AFL. 

But, before we move toward these new horizons, this Committee wishes 
to look back for a moment... in order to pay tribute to our great organiza- 
tion and the great men and women who have made possible its accomplish- 
ments and achievements. 

Their number is large. Their sacrifice, their loyalty, their devotion to the 
cause of CIO cannot be measured. 

They are the rank-and-file members, and the leaders of our organization 
in every rank. They are the men and women who are not with us today— 
whom God in His wisdom has taken unto Himself. And they are the five 
million of us who day by day, in our multifold ways, have sought to build 
better, stronger unions and a better, stronger America. 

We have been fortunate to have enjoyed inspired leadership in the CIO. 

The late Philip Murray, during his twelve years in the Presidency, brought 
the CIO to new heights of growth and responsibility. Walter Reuther has 
carried on that heritage of leadership. He has given us well of his great 
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talents—his broad understanding of American life—his deep feeling that labor 
must move forward with the community. We are grateful for his three years 
of leadership. 

In our other officers—Secretary-Treasurer James Carey and Executive 
Vice-President John Riffe—and his predecessor—the late Allan Haywood— 
the CIO has been fortunate to have at its helm men of principle, men dedi- 
cated to the cause of labor and the best traditions of our democracy. 

The CIO Executive Committee, and Executive Board have shared in giving 
the CIO a unity of leadership that has been invaluable in promoting the aims 
and objectives of our organization. 

The CIO can be proud also of its staff, in the field and in the national 
headquarters. These men and women have been talented, conscientious and 
dedicated to the best ideals of the labor movement. 

We are proud of the contributions they have made to CIO. They have 
helped us to write a bright chapter in the history of twentieth century Amer- 
ica—a chapter that will be read and studied generations hence. 

It is the firm opinion of your Committee that the type of leadership we 
have enjoyed throughout the history of our CIO, and which will soon be 
available to the united labor movement, permits us to face the future with 
full confidence that we can and will measure up to the tasks and responsibili- 
ties which we are to share with our brothers of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. Chairman and delegates, in behalf of the Officers’ Report Committee, 


I move the adoption of this report. 
. . . The motion was duly seconded and carried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I would like to suggest that we recess at this 
time. ’ 

. . . At 4:30 o’clock, P.M., the Convention was recessed to reconvene at 
9:30 A.M., December 2, 1955. 


SECOND DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 9:50 o’clock, A.M., by President 
Reuther. 

Delegate Joe Bonno, UAW-CIO, sang the National Anthems of the United 
States and Canada. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: This morning we have the honor and privilege 
of having with us for the purpose of invoking Divine guidance a very dear 
friend of ours, one of America’s outstanding religious and civic leaders. 

Twenty years ago he was called to San Francisco to assume the responsi- 
bilities of Rabbi of one of the largest congregations of that city and then 
he was called to Columbia University as a student adviser. Then some time 
later when they opened up a school for Jewish studies in San Francisco he 
was again called to the West Coast. 

Presently he is the Rabbi of the K. A. M. Temple, the oldest Reform Con- 
gregation in the Middle West. 

He served with great distinction on many civic activities. We have had 
the pleasure of his warm friendship and counsel on the Philip Murray 
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Memorial Fund activities. He is serving on the Mayor’s Commission on 


Human Relations. 
It is a real privilege to present at this time Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein. 


INVOCATION 


JACOB J. WEINSTEIN 
(Rabbi, K. A. M. Temple, Chicago, Illinois) 


Oh Thou who are the Father of us all, we ask Thy blessing on those who 
are assembled here and the large family whose needs and hopes we repre- 
sent. Thou hast established the purpose of evergrowing unity in the design 
of Thy creation, Thou hast commanded the morning stars to sing together, 
day to answer unto night, the ocean to embrace the shore, and the seasons 
to merge one unto the other. Bless, then, we pray this mighty fusion of the 
two great working forces of our land. May they strengthen one another, and, 
in their united power more eagerly do Thy work, not mistaking bigness for 
goodness nor ever unmindful that power corrupts and great power cor- 
rupts greatly. 

Inspire us to find, then, this united instrument, the certain means to stretch 
a friendly roof over the heads of our children; a secure floor under their feet, 
and to drive the fear of want from their hearts. Hasten the day when men 
shall eat bread in freedom and with dignity. Establish Thou the work of these 
Thy servants, the servants of these people, the dedicated leaders who like a 
pillar of fire by night and a cloud by day have led the workers through the 
long years of wilderness. The work of their hands establish Thou it. 

ok * * 

Mr. Reuther, distinguished officers, guests and delegates from near and 
far: You are about to hear from a man who is probably the most qualified 
expert on the issue that will soon be before you. The issue I understand is 
the merger. That is a union of unions. In fact, it seems to be a union of 
unions of unions, a kind of marriage unlimited. 

Now in my 25 years as a Rabbi and Minister I have blessed more than 
2,500 unions. And I am glad to report that the ratio of permanent and 
successful mergers among them has been outstandingly high. I pray that 
the one that you are about to consummate will also be among the blessed 
ones. 

Now my good friends, it is my practice to give a little prenuptial advice 
to the young couple, first singly, and then together, for marriage is a noble 
and a sacred state, too solemn for laughter, too hopeful for tears. 

I don’t know why I consider you, the CIO, 2 groom in this approaching 
ceremony, but I do. Like most grooms, you have already shown the typical 
characteristic of being a little late to the pronouncement of the nuptial bands. 
Perhaps the reason that I consider you the male or the groom in this affair 
is that I have something of a father image of Philip Murray and an older 
brother image of Walter Reuther, or maybe it is because of the masculine 
figure and the sense of mature responsibility which I find in the CIO. Some- 
how, I think of the AFL as the bride; yes, from a wealthy and long-estab- 
lished family, indeed inclined to be at times a little bit proud, and a little bit 
inclined to think what is good for the father is good enough for her. In such 
instances, I am prone to counsel the groom to be ever courteous and kindly, 
and by gentle persuasion and noble example gradually win the bride from 
her accustomed foibles. 
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But in this gallant and amiable difference not to lose sight of his principles 
nor jettison his integrity, I want in that firmness at crucial moments not to stir 
up friction and create tension. But it will pay off in the long run, for he 
shall be building a well-anchored, a well-directed household and enlarging 
his stature in the eyes of his mate. 

Marriage, I remind you, is that greatest of all unions or congresses or 
federations. It is the mighty combination by which two become one and still 
remain two, by which one of those truly finds himself by losing himself. No 
wonder that a great recent humanist and psychiatrist, by the name of Erich 
Fromm, calls marriage that one basic passion which alone can enable man to 
fulfill himself and to save him from the distortion and the pleasures of this 
all to insane world. 

He reminds us that the word for love in the Hebrew language means a 
fusion, a glowing, a manner of merging lights by which a large light is 
created, but the integrity of each individual light is still maintained. 

Is this not the very problem that concerns us here? Are we not faced 
with the problem of how to merge, how to supplement without losing integrity, 
without surrender? How can we achieve that kind of sublimation which is 
of the seed and of the good earth; which is of the leven of the yeast in the 
dough, for it is a precious seed which you of the CIO have to bring to this 
marriage. It has been moulded in strong ground in these formative, these 
pregnant 20 years of your existence. 

That wonderful pageant which it was my privilege to share with you yes- 
terday showed what power and beauty and what majesty the unique record 
qualities which the groom will bring to this marriage. You bring the tradition 
of great leaders, men who are keyed up with the radiant fervor of calling and 
infuse their own personal radiance in the echelons of your leadership, and 
into the hearts of the rank and file. But leaders not only create ideals, they 
are in turn created by them, and these are some of the major and liberating 
ideas which I see in the ideals of the CIO. 

I see, for instance, in the 20 years of your movement, a passionate con- 
viction that labor must build a great roof over the house of labor; that it 
must not be broken down into the segments of little cells unrelated one to 
the other, for the dynamism of modern industrial techniques is to bypass 
these artificial barriers and artificial categories. 

I see in the ideals of this movement a passionate conviction that labor 
must be color blind and labor must be deaf to any of the insidious distinc- 
tions of caste, creed and nationality. It must be a house for all people. It 
must make of all the elements of mankind one united family. 

I see in the ideals of this movement a great and passionate dedication to 
the proposition that labor is not an end in itself; that labor is not an iso- 
lated community; that the laborer is not an island unto himself but part of 
the main continent involved in mankind, and that no labor movement can 
be healthy and no labor movement can be sound unless it is part of a sound 
concept of a greater society. Who more than your own great leader has 
emphasized day in and day out that the wholesomeness of labor is the whole- 
someness of the community, that the two are inextricably interwoven one into 
the other. There cannot be one without the other. 


I see in the ideals of this movement a fervent conviction that labor must 
be a dynamic organization—that it cannot be static. For if there is a stale 
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belief in the ordinary rubrics of a bargaining contract, it will become as 
obsolete as high-button shoes and the steel form pedagogues. 

Labor and labor statesmanship must be alert to the human situation and 
give new responses to the radical challenges of life. 

These are the great over-arching ideals which have formed your movement 
and which you have placed into the intellectual climate of the time with such 
skill an. such persistence that any labor leader who ignores them ignores 
them at his peril. I am convinced they will be part of the picture of the 
future. 

Now, friends, you see I have departed from my premarital counseling. 
Somehow because of being with you so often in so many conventions of the 
CIO, I sometimes interchange the pulpit with the labor forum, and yet, I 
wonder if they are so far apart. 

I wonder if it isn’t true what Mr. Reuther has said, that at the bottom of 
every political and economic issue there is a moral issue. I say to you, groom 
and bride, in these last few moments of prenuptial advice, I say to you, if you 
are seeking for each other’s advantage, if you are seeking for personal gain 
and personal power, this will be a turgid and unhappy marriage. If you will 
try to dedicate your energies to building something that is greater than 
either of you, if you will try to build a true shrine, a home where a spirit of 
grace will abide, then your own personal security and your own personal hap- 
piness will come as an unsought byproduct. This is a mystery of the com- 
munion of marriage. This is that strange fusion by which people most truly 
find themselves, by losing themselves. 

Therefore I say, God bless you. Go forth in this united strength, go forth 
and organize the unorganized, go forth and join the free peoples of the free 
working forces of the world. Go forth and make people politically alert and 
politically intelligent. And thus you will build not only the great house of 
labor, not only the great home for the working folk of America, but a great 
and certain home for all of us. 

And thus, you, too, will be like that tree planted by perennial streams of 
water. To quote the sentiment of that wonderful song that Joe Glazer sang 
to you yesterday and the piety of the palmist who first created that thought, 
you will be like a tree planted by streams of living water, whose fruit does 
not fail, whose leaf does not wither. God bless you and keep you, and may 
you go from strength to ever-increasing strength. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Rabbi Weinstein, for your words 
of wisdom and for having invoked Divine guidance. 

I can assure you in the days ahead we of the CIO will remember your 
words of counsel. We pledge to you to do our utmost in carrying forward 
the activities of the united labor movement within the framework of the 
values and the principles and the moral objectives which you have outlined 
Thank you again. 

We are now going to have the final report of the Credentials Committee. 
I call upon the secretary of the Credentials Committee, Brother John Moran. 


FINAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


. . . Committee Secretary Moran submitted the following report on behalf 


of the Committee. 
Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, in accordance with the terms and pro- 
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visions of the Convention Call, your Committee on Credentials begs leave to 
submit the following supplementary report: 

We have examined the credentials of (27) additional delegates, represent- 
ing (1) State Industrial Union Council; (18) City, County and District Indus- 
trial Union Councils; and (8) Local Industrial Unions, and recommend these 
delegates be seated. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 








No. of Delegates Delegates 
Name Allotted in Attendance 

MARYLAND STATE IUC 1 Culver B. Windsor 
Bessemer IUC, Bessemer, Ala. 1 F. C. McGinnis 
Gadsden IUC, Gadsden, Ala. 1 E. R. Elkins 
Bridgeport IUC, Bridgeport, Conn. 1 Edward J. Lavery 
Greater Hartford IUC, Hartford, Conn. 1 Roger McQuiggan 
Greater Waterbury IUC, Waterbury, Conn. z Herman Belsky 
Rockford County IUC, Rockford, Ill. 1 Robert Foss 
Peoria IUC, Peoria, Ill. 2 Peter J. Watson 
St. Clair County IUC, St. Louis, Ill. 1 Val. Cox 
Twin County IUC, New Albany, Ind. 1 Carroll M. Hutton 
Lincoln IUC, Lincoln, Nebr. 1 D. W. Starnes 
Nassau-Soffolk IUC, Mineola, N. Y. 1 Emith G, Lindahl 
Mecklenburg County IUC, Charlotte, N. C. 1 John Robert Graham 
Ashtabula County IUC, Ashtabula, Ohio E Fred Saverice 
Oklahoma County IUC, Oklahoma City 1 L. A. L’Hoste 
Memphis IUC, Memphis, Tenn. 1 Earl A. Crawder 
Chittenden County Council, Burlington, Vt. 1 Donald J. Ready 
Tidewater IUC, Norfolk, Va. 1 James A, Pendleton 
Winnebago County IUC, Oshkosh, Wis. 1 Leo LaMotte 
Dickinson County IUC, Michigan 1 Harry Scouthwell 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


LIU No. of Delegates 
Allotted 


No. Name and Location 


917 United Sugar Workers LIU 


Delegates 
in Attendance 


Sugarland, Texas 1 Knox W. Walker 
984 United Foremen and Supervisors LIU 

LaCrosse, Wisconsin pi Robert G. Flannery 
1645 Roosevelt College Office Employees LIU 

Chicago, Illinois 1 Leland A. White 
1693 United Office Employees, LIU 

Cincinnati, Ohio 1 Arthur Shy 
1733 Community & Social Agency Employees 

LIU, Oakland, California 1 John Despol 
1746 United Clerical Workers, LIU 

Washington, D. C. 1 Eve Rubin 
1811 United Bay Area Office Workers, LIU 

San Francisco, California 1 Robert R. Clark: 
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Number of 
LIU Delegates Delegate 
No. Name and Location Allotted In Attendance 


1813 The Federation of Shorthand Reporters 
New York, N. Y. K: Jean Davidson 


This is the final report of the Committee. 
Respectfully submitted, 


John V. Riffe, Chairman 
John J. Moran, Secretary 


... The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I am now privileged to recognize the chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, a brother with whom I have had the pleasure 
of associating on the subcommittee, who is also a member of the full Unity 
Committee. He has done a good deal to facilitate the work of our committee. 
He made a very substantial contribution to the efforts that brought us to this 
point, the achievement of a united labor movement. I am privileged to call 
upon my friend and colleague, the president of the United Steelworkers Union, 
Brother David McDonald. 


DAVID J. McDONALD 
President, United Steelworkers of America 


President Reuther, delegates to this convention: This is the moment of 
destiny. This is the moment that all our work has led up to in behalf of the 
Executive Committee of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, acting as 
the Committee on Resolutions and Constitution, we present a resolution on 
the achievement of labor unity. 

I now ask Joseph Curran, the president of the National Maritime Union 
and secretary of the committee, to read the resolution. Mr. Curran. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARL CURRAN: I think you all have the books on 
your tables containing the Resolution on the Achievement of Labor Unity. On 
page 3 of that book, the Resolution on the Achievement of Labor Unity: 


RESOLUTION ON THE ACHIEVEMENT OF LABOR UNITY 


WHEREAS the combination of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations into a single labor federation is a long- 
cherished goal of the trade union movement of this country, and 

WHEREAS on February 9, 1955, the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee 
agreed upon and recommended to the two federations the adoption of the 
“Agreement for the Merger of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations” attached hereto as Annex A, and 

WHEREAS the Agreement of February 9 was ratified by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor on February 10, 1955, and by 
the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations on February 
24, 1955, and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to the provisions of the Agreement of February 9, 
1955, a proposed constitution for the combined federation was drafted by the 
Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee for submission to the two federations, and 
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WHEREAS the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations reviewed 
this draft on several occasions, and made various changes therein, and 


WHEREAS the “Constitution of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations” attached hereto as Annex B was 
approved by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor on 
November 30, 1955, and by the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations on November 30, 1955, and 


WHEREAS the Agreement of February 9 provides that upon approval 
by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor and the Execu- 
tive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations of that Agreement 
and of a Constitution for the combined federation, that the Agreement and 
the Constitution, and any other agreements necessary to accomplish the com- 
bination of the two federations, shall be submitted to the separate conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor and of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations; and that upon approval by the separate conventions of the Agree- 
ment and of the Constitution of the combined federation, a joint convention 
shall be held, and 


WHEREAS the Implementation Agreement dated November 30, 1955, 
attached hereto as Annex C, was approved by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor on November 30, 1955, and by the Executive 
Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations on November 30, 1955, and 
is necessary and appropriate to dispose of various matters arising out of the 
combination of the two federations, and 


WHEREAS the Constitution of the “American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations”, attached hereto as Annex B, provides 
in Article XIX and XX that it shall become effective upon approval by the 
separate conventions of the two federations and shall govern the joint con- 
vention of the combined federations. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. The “Agreement for the Merger of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations”, attached hereto as Annex A, 
is ratified, approved and adopted. 

2. The Constitution of the “American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations” attached hereto as Annex B, is ratified, approved 
and adopted as the Constitution of the “American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations”, and as an amendment to and substitute 
for the Constitution of this federation heretofore in effect. 

3. The Implementation Agreement dated November 30, 1955, and attached 
hereto as Annex C, is ratified, approved and adopted. 

4. The adoption of this Resolution by this convention is conditional upon 
the adoption of an identical Resolution of the present separate convention 
of the other federation; provided, however, that this Resolution, the Agree- 
ment for Merger, the Constitution of the “American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations” and the Implementation Agreement 
shall become effective upon the opening of the initial convention of the 
“American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations” on 
December 5, 1955. 

Your Committee unanimously recommends adoption. 
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PRESIDENT REUTHER: You have heard the resolution dealing with the 
achievement of labor unity and the motion to adopt. Is there a support? 

... The motion was seconded. 

. . . The Annexes to the Resolution on the Achievement of Labor Unity 


follow: 


Annex A 


AGREEMENT FOR THE MERGER OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND THE 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


1. Agreement to Merge. 

The American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations agree to create a single trade union center in 
America, through the process of merger which will preserve the 
integrity of each affiliated national and international union. They 
further agree upon the following principles and procedures to 
accomplish this end. 


2. Principles of Merger. 

(a) It is recognized, as a fundamental basis for the merger of the 
AFL and CIO, that each national and international union, federal 
labor union, local industrial union and organizing committee (here- 
after referred to as affiliated union) holding a charter or certificate 
of affiliation granted by either federation shall retain its charter or 
certificate and become, by virtue of the merger, an affiliate of the 
merged federation. 

(b) It is further recognized and agreed that the integrity of each 
affiliated union in the merged federation shall be maintained and 
preserved. In order to effectuate this principle, the Constitution of 
the merged federation shall contain a constitutional declaration for 
respect by each affiliate of the established bargaining relationship 
of every other affiliate and against raiding by any affiliate of the 
established collective bargaining relationship of any other affiliate. 
The merged federation shall provide appropriate machinery to 
implement this constitutional declaration. 

(c) The parties further agree that, subject to the foregoing, each 
affiliated union shall have the same organizing jurisdiction in the 
merged federation as it had in its respective prior organization. 

(d) The parties recognize that the above provisions may result 
in conflicting and duplicating organizations and jurisdictions. Where 
such is the case, affiliates of the merged federation will be encour- 
aged to eliminate conflicts and duplications through the process of 
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agreement, merger, or other means, by voluntary agreement in 
consultation with the appropriate officials of the merged federation. 


(e) The merged federation shall be based upon a constitutional 
recognition that both craft and industrial unions are appropriate, 
equal and necessary as methods of trade union organization. 


(f) The merged federation shall constitutionally recognize the 
right of all workers, without regard to race, creed, color or national 
origin to share in the full benefits of trade union organization in 
the merged federation. The merged federation shall establish 
appropriate internal machinery to bring about, at the earliest pos- 
sible date, the effective implementation of this principle of non- 
discrimination. 


(g) The merged federation shall constitutionally affirm its deter- 
mination to protect the American trade union movement from any 
and all corrupt influence and from the undermining efforts of com- 
munist agencies and all others who are opposed to the basic prin- 
ciples of our democracy and of free and democratic trade unionism. 

The merged federation shall establish appropriate internal ma- 
chinery with authority effectively to implement this constitutional 
determination to keep the merged federation free from any taint of 
corruption or communism. 


3. Government and Structure of the Merged Federation. 


(a) There shall be established within the merged federation a 
Department to be known as the Council of Industrial Organizations. 
Such Department shall have the status of, and, in general, be com- 
parable to, the existing Departments of the American Federation of 
Labor, which Departments shall be continued within the merged 
federation. This Department shall be open to all industrial unions 
within the merged federation. All other Departments in the merged 
federation shall be open to all appropriate unions. 

(b) The executive officers of the merged federation shall be a 
President and a Secretary-Treasurer, who shall be elected at the 
regular conventions of the merged federation. Initially, the Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected from the unions now 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

(c) The Department of Organization of the merged federation 
shall be headed by a Director of Organization who shall be appointed 
by the President, after consultation with the Executive Committee, 
subject to the approval of the Executive Council. 

Initially, the Director of Organization shall be selected from a 
union now affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The Department of Organization shall be provided the staff and 
resources necessary to conduct organizational activities in coopera- 
tion with the various affiliated unions, in the common effort to 
organize the unorganized into collective bargaining units which 
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experience has shown to be the most effective and appropriate for 
the protection of such workers. 


(d) The Convention of the merged federation shall be its supreme 
governing body. The convention shall meet regularly every two 
vears. The delegates of affiliated unions to such convention shall 
vote the per capita membership of the unions which they represent. 
State and local central bodies shall be entitled to one vote each at 


conventions. 


(e) In addition to the officers set forth in paragraph (b), there 
shall be twenty-seven Vice Presidents, to be elected at the regular 
conventions of the merged federation. The Vice Presidents shall, 
with the executive officers, constitute the Executive Council. The 
Executive Council shall meet not less than three times each year. 
It shall be authorized and empowered to take such action and ren- 
der such decisions as will be necessary to carry out fully and ade- 
quately the decisions and instructions of the conventions and 
between conventions shall have the power to direct the affairs of 
the federation and to take such actions and render such decisions 
as are necessary and appropriate to safeguard and promote the best 
interests of the federation and its affiliated unions, including the 
organization of unorganized industries by means most appropriate 
for that purpose. At the first convention of the merged federation, 
seventeen of the Vice Presidents shall be elected from unions now 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and ten shall be 
elected from unions now affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

(f) There shall be an Executive Committee which shall consist 
of the Executive Officers and six of the Vice Presidents to be selected 
by the Executive Council. The Executive Committee shall meet 
bi-monthly and shall advise and consult with the executive officers 
on policy matters. Initially, three of the Vice Presidents constitut- 
ing the Executive Committee shall be selected from unions now 
affiliated with the AFL and three of the Vice Presidents shall be 
selected from unions now affiliated with the CIO. 


(g) There shall be a body known as the General Board which 
shall consist of the members of the Executive Council and the Presi- 
dent or other principal officer of each of the national or international 
unions affiliated with the merged federation. The General Board 
shall meet at least once each year and shall decide all policy ques- 
tions referred to it by the executive officers, and the Executive 
Council. The rules of the convention as to voting shall govern the 
General Board. 


(h) The constitution of the merged federation shall provide for 
standing committees of the federation in appropriate fields of action. 
These committees shall have appropriate staffs and due recognition 
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shall be given to unions now affiliated with the AFL and the CIO in 
determining the chairmanships of, and in staffing, such committees. 


(i) The constitution shall provide for state and local central 
bodies of the merged federation. In addition, the constitution shall 
permit the Council of Industrial Organizations to maintain sub- 
ordinate councils, as now provided for departments of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Existing state and local bodies of the 
AFL and CIO shall be merged as provided for in paragraph 6(g) 
of this Agreement. 


4, Finances. 

(a) The merged federation shall succeed to all the assets of the 
American Federation of Labor and shall assume all of its liabilities 
and contractual obligations. The merged federation shall succeed 
to that part of the net assets of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations which bears the same relationship to the membership of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (as measured by per capita 
tax paid as of the date of the 1954 Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions Convention) as the net assets of the American Federation of 
Labor as of the date of merger bear to the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor (similarly measured as of the date 
of the 1954 American Federation of Labor Convention). The Coun- 
cil of Industrial Organizations to be established within the merged 
federation shall succeed to the balance of the assets of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, after all of its liabilities, both accrued 
and potential, have been provided for. The term assets shall include 
real estate held in trust for the respective federations. 


(b) The per capita tax payable to the merged federation by 
national, international unions and organizing committees shall be 
4 cents per member per month. The per capita tax of federal labor 
unions and local industrial unions shall be not less than 80 cents 
per member per month. The Council of Industrial Organizations, 
acting as a department of the merged federation, shall establish its 
own per capita tax, as shall all other departments of the merged 


federation. 


5. Existing Agreements. 


The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement shall be preserved and, 
with the consent of the signatories, shall be extended for a period 
of two years from its present expiration date and amended to make 
it effective as between all unions signatory to it irrespective of 
their former affiliation. 

The CIO Organizational Disputes Agreement shall be maintained 
in force as between the unions which have adhered to it. The AFL 
Internal Disputes Plan shall be maintained in force with respect 
to the unions which have adhered to it. A Joint Committee shall 
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be established to formulate the means for incorporating these three 
agreements into a combined no-raiding and organizational and 
jurisdictional disputes agreement which can be effective as between 
all of the unions becoming signatory to it irrespective of their for- 
mer affiliation and for the purpose of extending, by voluntary 
agreement, such provisions to all affiliates of the merged federation. 


6. Method of Merger. 

The merger shall be effected by the following procedure: 

(a) This agreement shall be submitted for approval to the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Federation of Labor and the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

(b) Upon approval by them, a proposed constitution for the 
merged federation, reflecting the provisions of the merger agree- 
ment and containing such other necessary and appropriate pro- 
visions as may be agreed to, shall be drafted by the Joint AFL-CIO 
Unity Committee. The proposed constitution of the merged fed- 
eration shall, consistent with the merger agreement, preserve the 
essential features of the present AFL and CIO constitutions and 
the basic rights and obligations of the affiliates of both federations. 

(c) The proposed Constitution shall be submitted for approval 
to the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

(d) Upon approval by them, this Agreement and the proposed 
Constitution, and such other agreements as are necessary to ac- 
complish the merger shall be submitted to separate conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

(e) Upon approval by the separate conventions of the two fed- 
erations of the Merger Agreement and the proposed Constitution 
of the merged federation, a joint convention shall be held. Such 
joint convention shall constitute the first regular biennial conven- 
tion of the merged federation. 

(f) Initially, the headquarters and field staff of the AFL and 
the CIO shall be retained as the staff of the merged federation. 
A special committee shall be established of the present executive 
officers of the AFL and the CIO which shall, in conjunction with 
the executive officers of the merged federation, make just, fair and 
equitable provision for the integration of the staffs of the AFL 
and the CIO into a single staff for the merged federation. 


(g) Merger of existing state and local central bodies of the AFL 
and CIO shall be accomplished within two years after the date of 
the merger of the two national federations by the process of 
negotiation and agreement under the guidance of the officers of the 
merged federation. Pending the conclusion of such agreements 
state and local central bodies of both the AFL and CIO shall be 
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permitted to continue to exist as state and local central bodies rep- 
resenting the respective local unions now affiliated to such central 
bodies. 


Annex B 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


PREAMBLE 


The establishment of this Federation through the merger of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is an expression of the hopes and aspirations of the 
working people of America. 

We seek the fulfillment of these hopes and aspirations through 
democratic processes within the framework of our constitutional 
government and consistent with our institutions and traditions. 

At the collective bargaining table, in the community, in the exer- 
cise of the rights and responsibilities of citizenship, we shall respon- 
sibly serve the interests of all the American people. 

We pledge ourselves to the more effective organization of work- 
ing men and women; to the securing to them of full recognition 
and enjoyment of the rights to which they are justly entitled; to 
the achievement of ever higher standards of living and working 
conditions; to the attainment of security for all the people; to the 
enjoyment of the leisure which their skills make possible; and to 
the strengthening and extension of our way of life and the funda- 
mental freedoms which are the basis of our democratic society. 

We shall combat resolutely the forces which seek to undermine 
the democratic institutions of our nation and to enslave the human 
soul. We shall strive always to win full respect for the dignity 
of the human individual whom our unions serve. 

With Divine guidance, grateful for the fine traditions of our past, 
confident of meeting the challenge of the future, we proclaim this 
constitution. 


ARTICLE I 


Name 


This Federation shall be known as the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. It is established 
pursuant to and as a result of a merger agreement between the 
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American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. It shall consist of such affiliates as shall conform 
to its constitution and the rules and regulations adopted thereunder. 


ARTICLE Il 
Objects and Principles 


The objects and principles of this Federation are: 

1. To aid workers in securing improved wages, hours and working 
conditions with due regard for the autonomy, integrity and juris- 
diction of affiliated unions. 

2. To aid and assist affiliated unions in extending the benefits of 
mutual assistance and collective bargaining to workers and to pro- 
mote the organization of the unorganized into unions of their own 
choosing for their mutual aid, protection and advancement, giving 
recognition to the principle that both craft and industrial unions 
are appropriate, equal and necessary as methods of union organi- 
zation. 

3. To affiliate national and international unions with this Federa- 
tion and to establish such unions; to form organizing committees 
and directly affiliated local unions and to secure their affiliation to 
appropriate national and international unions affiliated with or 
chartered by the Federation; to establish, assist and promote state 
and local central bodies composed of local unions of all affiliated 
organizations and directly affiliated local unions; to establish and 
assist trade departments composed of affiliated national and inter- 
national unions and organizing committees. 

4. To encourage all workers without regard to race, creed, color, 
national origin or ancestry to share equally in the full benefits of 
union organization. 

5. To secure legislation which will safeguard and promote the 
principle of free collective bargaining, the rights of workers, farm- 
ers and consumers, and the security and welfare of all the people 
and to oppose legislation inimical to these objectives. 

6. To protect and strengthen our democratic institutions, to 
secure full recognition and enjoyment of the rights and liberties to 
which we are justly entitled, and to preserve and perpetuate the 
cherished traditions of our democracy. 


7. To give constructive aid in promoting the cause of peace and 
freedom in the world and to aid, assist and cooperate with free and 
democratic labor movements throughout the world. 


8. To preserve and maintain the integrity of each affiliated union 
in the organization to the end that each affiliate shall respect the 
established bargaining relationships of every other affiliate and 
that each affiliate shall refrain from raiding the established bar- 
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gaining relationship of any other affiliate and, at the same time, to 
encourage the elimination of conflicting and duplicating organiza- 
tions and jurisdictions through the process of voluntary agreement 
or voluntary merger in consultation with the appropriate officials 
of the Federation, to preserve, subject to the foregoing, the organ- 
izing jurisdiction of each affiliate. 

9. To aid and encourage the sale and use of union made goods 
and union services through the use of the union label and other 
symbols; to promote the labor press and other means of furthering 
the education of the labor movement. 

10. To protect the labor movement from any and all corrupt 
influences and from the undermining efforts of communist agencies 
and all others who are opposed to the basic principles of our democ- 
racy and free and democratic unionism. 

11. To safeguard the democratic character of the labor move- 
ment and to protect the autonomy of each affiliated national and 
international union. 

12. While preserving the independence of the labor movement 
from political control, to encourage workers to register and vote, 
to exercise their full rights and responsibilities of citizenship, and 
to perform their rightful part in the political life of the local, state 
and national communities. 


ARTICLE Ill 
Affiliates 

Section 1. The Federation shall be composed of (1) affiliated 
national and international unions and organizing committees, (2) 
directly affiliated local unions (such as Local Trade Unions, Federal 
Labor Unions, and Local Industrial Unions) and national councils 
thereof, (3) state and local central bodies (such as State and Terri- 
torial Federations, City Central Labor Unions and Industrial Union 
Councils), and (4) trade and industrial departments. 


Sec. 2. Each national and international union and each federal 
labor union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor at the 
time of the adoption of this constitution by reason of a charter or 
certificate of affiliation granted by that federation and each national 
and international union, organizing committee and local industrial 
union affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations at the 
time of the adoption of this constitution by reason of a charter or 
certificate of affiliation granted by that federation shall retain its 
charter or certificate, which shall become and be a charter or cer- 
tificate of this Federation and, by virtue of the same and as a re- 
sult of the merger between the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, shall be an affiliate of this 
Federation and subject to its rules and regulations. 
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Sec. 3. Each such affiliate shall retain and enjoy the same or- 
ganizing jurisdiction in this Federation which it had and enjoyed 
by reason of its prior affiliation with either the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or the Congress of Industrial Organizations. In cases 
of conflicting and duplicating jurisdictions involving such affiliates 
the President and the Executive Council of this Federation shall 
seek to eliminate such conflicts and duplications through the process 
of voluntary agreement or voluntary merger between the affiliates 
involved. 


Sec. 4. The integrity of each such affiliate of this Federation 
shall be maintained and preserved. Each such affiliate shall respect 
the established collective bargaining relationship of every other 
affiliate and no affiliate shall raid the established collective bargain- 
ing relationship of any other affiliate. When a complaint has been 
filed with the President by an affiliate alleging a violation of this 
section by another affiliate, that has not been settled under the pro- 
visions of the No-Raiding Agreement referred to in Article XVIII, 
the President shall endeavor, by consultation with the appropriate 
officers of both affiliates, to settle the matter by voluntary agree- 
ment between such affiliates. In the event no such voluntary agree- 
ment is reached within a reasonable time the President shall re- 
port to the Executive Council with such recommendations as he 
may deem appropriate. Upon such report being submitted, the 
Executive Council shall consider the same, shall hear the appropri- 
ate officers of the affiliates involved, and shall make such decision 
as it believes to be necessary and proper to carry out the provisions 
of this section. In the event an affiliate shall fail to comply with 
such decision, the Executive Council shall submit the matter to the 
convention for such action as the convention may deem appropriate 
under the provisions of this constitution. 


Sec. 5. State and Territorial Federations of Labor and Local 
Central Bodies affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, and State and Local 
Industrial Union Councils affiliated with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations at the time of the adoption of this constitution, shall 
become and be affiliates of this Federation and shall, as such, con- 
tinue to exist as state, territorial and local central bodies, each 
representing the respective federal labor unions or local industrial 
unions now affiliated to such central body and such local unions 
now affiliated to such central body as are affiliated with a national 
or international union or organizing committee affiliated with this 
Federation. Provided, however: That a merger of these state, 
territorial and local central bodies, heretofore affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor or the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, shall be effected within two years after the adoption 
of this constitution, through the process of negotiation and agree- 
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ment under the guidance of the President of this Federation and 
its Executive Council. 

Sec. 6. Existing departments of the American Federation of 
Labor at the time of the adoption of this constitution shall continue 
as trade departments of this Federation with the rights of and 
subject to the rules governing trade and industrial departments 
provided in Article XII. 

Sec. 7. The Executive Council shall have power to issue char- 
ters or certificates of affiliation to organizations desiring to affiliate 
with this Federation. This power may be delegated to the Presi- 
dent. Subject to the provisions of Sections 2 and 3 of this Article, 
charters or certificates of affiliation shall not be issued to national 
or international unions, organizing committees, or directly affiliated 
local unions in conflict with the jurisdiction of affiliated national 
or international unions, except with the written consent of such 
unions, and shall be based upon a strict recognition that both craft 
and industrial unions are equal and necessary as methods of trade 
union organization, and that each affiliated national and interna- 
tional union is entitled to have its autonomy, integrity and juris- 
diction protected and preserved. 

Sec. 8. Except as otherwise provided in this constitution no na- 
tional or international union chartered by or affiliated with this 
Federation may be suspended from membership in the Federation 
except by a majority roll-call vote at the convention. No such 
national or international union shall have its charter or certificate 
of affiliation with the Federation revoked except by a two-thirds 
majority roll-call vote at the convention. 

Sec. 9. No organization officered, controlled or dominated by 
communists, fascists, or other totalitarians, or whose policies and 
activities are consistently directed toward the achievement of the 
program or purposes of the Communist Party, any fascist organiza- 
tion, or other totalitarian movement, shall be permitted as an affil- 
iate of this Federation or any of its state or local central bodies. 

Sec. 10. Affiliates of the Federation shall be encouraged to elim- 
inate conflicts and duplications in organization and jurisdictions 
through the process of voluntary agreement or voluntary merger 
in consultation with the appropriate officials of the Federation. 


ARTICLE IV 


Convention 


Section 1. The convention shall be the supreme governing body 
of the Federation and, except as otherwise provided in this Consti- 
tution, its decisions shall be by a majority vote. 

Sec. 2. The regular conventions of the Federation shall be held 
every two years, beginning in 1955, at a time during the last four 
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months of the year. The time and the place for holding the regular 
conventions shall be designated by the Executive Council which 
shall give at least 90 days’ notice of the time and place designated. 

Sec. 3. (a) Special conventions may be called by direction of a 
regular convention, by order of the Executive Council, or on re- 
quest of national and international unions representing a majority 
of the total membership of the Federation, as evidenced by the 
records of the Secretary-Treasurer to the last convention. 

(b) In the event a special convention has been called all affiliated 
organizations shall be given at least 30 days’ notice, together with 
a statement of the particular subject or subjects to be considered 
at such convention. 

(c) Representation to special conventions shall be on the same 
basis and subject to like qualifications and procedure governing 
regular conventions. 

(d) A special convention shall be clothed with like authority 
and power conferred upon regular conventions, its decisions shall 
be equally binding and it shall be governed by the same procedure 
applicable to regular conventions; however, such special conven- 
tions shall be limited solely to the subject or subjects specifically 
and definitely indicated in the call for such special convention. 

Sec. 4. Each national or international union and organizing 
committee shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated 
in the following scale: 


Less than 4,000 members. 1 delegate 
Over 4,000 ” Sooke 2 delegates 
“ce 8,000 ‘“c 6“ 
“ 12,000 
ni 25,000 . 
" 50,000 " 
* 75,000 ” 
" 125,000 
" 175,000 " ; 
plus one additional delegate for each 75,000 members over 
175,000. 


Each directly affiliated local union and each national trade and 
industrial department shall be entitled to one delegate. Each indus- 
trial union council and each state or local central body shall be en- 
titled to one delegate. Directly affiliated local unions, with the ap- 
proval of the President, may combine with other such unions within 
a reasonable distance to elect a single delegate to represent such 
unions. 

Sec. 5. Delegates to a regular convention of the Federation shall 
be elected or otherwise designated by the affiliate at least 30 days 
prior to the convention, except in cases in which the convention 
of the affiliate meets within this 30-day period. The names of the 
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delegates shall be forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Federation immediately after their selection. 

Sec. 6. No organization that has seceded or has been suspended 
or expelled by this Federation, the American Federation of Labor, 
or the Congress of Industrial Organizations, or by any national or 
international union or organizing committee affiliated with this 
Federation shall, while under such penalty, be allowed representa- 
tion or recognition in the Federation, or in any subordinate body 
thereof, or in any national or international union or organizing com- 
mittee affiliated with this Federation, under the penalty of the sus- 
pension of the body violating this section. No affiliate which, at 
the opening date of the convention, is in arrears to the Federation 
for per capita tax or assessments for two months or more, shall be 
entitled to recognition or representation in the convention. 

Sec. 7. No organization shall be entitled to representation un- 
less such organization has applied for and obtained a certificate of 
affiliation at least one month prior to the convention, and no per- 
son shall be recognized as a delegate who is not a member in good 
standing of the organization he is selected to represent. 


Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and interna- 
tional union, organizing committee and directly affiliated local un- 
ions for the purpose of selecting delegates and for roll-call votes 
at the convention shall be the average monthly number on which 
per capita tax is paid for the 24-month period prior to and includ- 
ing the second month preceding the month of the opening date of 
the convention. Where affiliation has occurred during this 24- 
month period, the average shall be computed from the month of 
affiliation, and the number of members shall be deemed to be one 
twenty-fourth of such average for each month for which per capita 
tax has been paid. The Secretary-Treasurer shall prepare for the 
use of the convention and submit to it a printed list showing the 
number of votes and the number of delegates to which each affiliate 
is entitled. 


Sec. 9. The President shall appoint, in consultation with the 
Executive Council, prior to the opening date of the convention 
and subject to the approval of the convention, such committees 
as are necessary to conduct the affairs of the convention. Such 
committees may meet before the opening date of the convention and 
shall proceed to consider all resolutions, appeals, reports, and con- 
stitutional amendments submitted to the convention, and shall re- 
port thereon to the convention. 


Sec. 10. (a) All resolutions, petitions, memorials and appeals to 
be considered by any convention of the Federation must be re- 
ceived by the Secretary-Treasurer at headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., 30 days immediately preceding the opening of the convention; 
except in instances where such matters have been acted upon and 
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approved at a regular convention of a national or international 
union, or state central body, or national trade and industrial de- 
partment held during this 30-day period in which event such pro- 
posals shall be received up to the opening date of the convention. 

(b) All resolutions, petitions, memorials and appeals received 
or submitted after the time stipulated above or during the con- 
vention shali be referred to the Executive Council, and the Ex- 
ecutive Council shall refer all such proposal or proposals to the 
convention with the understanding that consideration of such pro- 
posal or proposals is dependent upon the unanimous consent of the 
convention. 

(c) Any or all proposals emanating from directly affiliated local 
unions shall be referred to the Executive Council for consideration 
and disposition. The Executive Council shall in turn advise the 
convention of the disposition made of such proposal or proposals. 

(d) Proposals emanating from state central bodies to receive 
consideration of a convention must first have received the ap- 
proval of the previous convention of the state central body involved. 
In the case of local central bodies any proposal or proposals to be 
considered must have first received the approval of such central 
labor body at a regularly constituted meeting of such organization. 


(e) Each resolution, memorial, petition, or appeal properly 
received for consideration by the convention, as soon as practical 
after receipt thereof, shall be classified by the President as to 
nature, contents and subject matter and referred by him to an ap- 
propriate committee, which committee shall make a report thereon 
to the convention prior to consideration of any such matter by the 
convention. He shall cause to be distributed copies of such resolu- 
tions, petitions, memorials or appeals to the delegates of the con- 
vention at the opening session thereof or as soon thereafter as 
practical, but before any such matters are considered by the con- 
vention. 


Sec. 11. Not less than 60 days prior to the opening of each reg- 
ular convention, the Secretary-Treasurer shall furnish each af- 
filiate with credential] blanks in duplicate, which must be attested 
as required on the blanks. The duplicates shall be retained by the 
delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary-Treasurer. Subject 
to the provisions of Section 5 of this Article, no credentials shall be 
accepted later than 20 days prior to the opening date of the con- 
vention. 


Sec. 12. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Execu- 
tive Council shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as 
the Credentials Committee for the convention. Appeals from its 
decisions may be made to the floor of the convention. The con- 
vention shall not be constituted for business until after the Cre- 
dentials Committee shall have examined and reported on credentials 
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of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date of 
the convention. 

Sec. 13. All members of the Executive Council who are not 
elected as delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention 
with all the rights and privileges of elected delegates, but without 
vote. 

Sec. 14. Fraternal delegates attending conventions of the Fed- 
eration shall be entitled to all the rights of delegates but shall not be 
entitled to vote. 

Sec. 15. At the opening of the convention the President shall 
take the chair and call the convention to order, and preside during 
its sessions. 

Sec. 16. One-fourth of the delegates seated at any convention 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


Sec. 17. Questions may be decided by divisions or a show of hands, 
but a call of the roll may be demanded by 30 percent of the dele- 
gates present. Upon such roll-call each delegate representing af- 
filiated national or international unions, organizing committees and 
directly affiliated local unions shall be entitled to cast one vote for 
every member whom he represents. Each state and local central 
body and national trade and industrial department shall be en- © 
titled to one vote. 


Sec. 18. The rules and order of business governing the preceding 
convention shall be enforced from the opening of any convention 
of the Federation until new rules have been adopted by action of 
the convention. 

Sec. 19. Unless otherwise specified, any action taken by the 
convention shall take effect immediately upon adoption. 


ARTICLE V 
Officers 


Section 1. The officers shall consist of a President and a Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, who shall be the Executive Officers, and 27 Vice 
Presidents. 

Sec. 2. Each officer shall be a member of an affiliated organiza- 
tion. 

Sec. 3. The officers shall be elected by the convention by major- 
ity vote. Such election shall take place on the last day of the con- 
vention, unless otherwise determined by the convention. In the 
event that more than two candidates are nominated for any office 
and no one candidate receives a majority of the votes cast, all ex- 
cept the two candidates receiving the highest votes shall be elim- 
inated from the list of candidates and a second vote taken, 

Sec. 4. Each officer elected at the convention shall take office 
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immediately upon his election and shall serve until his successor 
is elected at the next regular convention. 

Sec. 5. In the event of a vacancy in the office of either the Pres- 
ident or the Secretary-Treasurer by reason of death, resignation 
or otherwise, the remaining executive officer shall perform the 
duties of the vacant office until a successor is elected. It shall be 
the duty of such executive officer to issue, within ten days of the 
date of the vacancy, a call for a meeting of the Executive Council of 
this Federation, upon ten days’ notice, for the purpose of electing 
an executive officer to fill said vacancy for the unexpired term. 

Sec. 6. In the event of a vacancy in the office of Vice President 
by reason of death, resignation or otherwise, the Executive Council 
shall have the power to fill the vacancy by majority vote of all its 
members for the period of the unexpired term. 

Sec. 7. The national headquarters of the Federation shall be 
maintained by the Executive Officers at Washington, D. C. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Officers shall, by virtue of their office, 
hold title to the real estate of the Federation as trustees for the 
Federation. 

Sec. 9. The President and Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation 
or either of them may retire after reaching age 65 years, and after 
having served 20 years. Time served as an officer of any organiza- 
tion affiliated with the Federation, or with the American Federation 
of Labor or the Congress of Industrial Organizations, shall be in- 
cluded in determining length of service hereunder. In the event of 
retirement such officers shall have the title of President Emeritus, 
or Secretary-Treasurer Emeritus and shall render service to the 
Federation in an advisory and consultative status. They shall be 
compensated for such service by the Federation for life in an 
amount, payable weekly, equal to 75 percent of the annual salary 
paid to the corresponding Executive Officer of this Federation. 

Sec. 10. No individual shall be eligible to serve either as an Ex- 
ecutive Officer or as a member of the Executive Council who is a 
member of the Communist Party, any fascist organization, or other 
totalitarian movement, or who consistently pursues policies and 
activities directed toward the achievement of the program or the 
purposes of the Communist Party, any fascist organization or other 
totalitarian movement. 


ARTICLE VI 
Duties of the President 


Section 1. The President shall function as the chief executive 
officer of the Federation. He shall exercise supervision of the af- 
fairs of the Federation, sign all official documents and preside at 
regular and special conventions, and at meetings of the Executive 
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Council, Executive Committee and General Board. He shall call 
meetings of the Executive Council at least three times each year 
and a meeting of the General Board at least once each year. 

Sec. 2. The President shall have authority to interpret the con- 
stitution between meetings of the Executive Council and his in- 
terpretation shall be conclusive and in full force and effect unless 
reversed or changed by the Executive Council or a convention. 

Sec. 3. The President shall receive for his services a salary of 
$35,000 per annum payable weekly. 

Sec. 4. The appointment and compensation, direction, suspension 
and removal of organizers, representatives, agents and employees 
of the Federation shall be under the direction of the President. 

Sec. 5. The President shall make a report of the administration 
of his office and of the affairs of the Federation to the convention 
through the report of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VII 
Duties of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Section 1. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be the chief financial 
officer of the Federation and shall receive and collect all moneys due 
the Federation which moneys shall be paid out only on the approval 
of the President. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be in charge of and pre- 
serve all moneys, properties, securities and other evidences of in- 
vestment, books, documents, files and effects of the Federation 
which shall at all times be subject to the inspection of the President 
and Executive Council. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall issue the call for and act 
as secretary at conventions, and shall cause the proceedings of all 
conventions and all sessions of the Executive Council and General 
Board to be recorded. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of each national and international 
union, organizing committee, each trade and industrial department, 
state and local central bodies and each directly affiliated local union, 
to furnish the Secretary-Treasurer a copy of all official reports 
issued by such affiliated organizations together with a statement 
of their membership in good standing and to furnish such addi- 
tional statistical data in their possession relating to the membership 
of such organizations as may be called for by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of this Federation. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary-Treasurer shall give a bond for the faith- 
ful performance of his duties in such amount as may be determined 
by the Executive Council and shall report to the biennial conven- 
tion of the Federation through the report of the Executive Coun- 
cil, and for his services he shall receive $33,000 per annum, pay- 
able weekly. 
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Sec. 6. The Secretary-Treasurer shall print quarterly, as a sep- 
arate document, a financial statement of the Federation and for- 
ward a copy thereof to all affiliated national and international un- 
ions, organizing committees, directly affiliated local unions and 
state and local central bodies. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be required, from time 
to time, but no less than semi-annually, to provide for an audit of 
all books, accounts, records and financial transactions of the Fed- 
eration by an independent public accountant. Such audits shall 
be furnished to the Executive Council and a biennial audit shall be 
furnished to the Convention. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary-Treasurer shall, under the direction and 
instructions of the Executive Council, invest the surplus funds of 
the Federation in sound securities or deposit the same in a bank 
or banks. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Executive Council 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall consist of the President, 
the Vice Presidents and the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall be the governing body of 
this Federation between conventions. It is authorized and em- 
powered to take such action and render such decisions as may be 
necessary to carry out fully and adequately the decisions and in- 
structions of the conventions and to enforce the provisions con- 
tained in this constitution. Between conventions it shall have the 
power to direct the affairs of the Federation and to take such ac- 
tions and render such decisions as are necessary and appropriate 
to safeguard and promote the best interests of the Federation and 
its affiliated unions, inciuding the organization of unorganized in- 
dustries by means most appropriate for that purpose. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Council shall meet upon the call of the 
President at least three times within each year at a time and place 
designated by the President. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council to watch 
legislative measures directly affecting the interests of working 
people, and to initiate, wherever necessary, such legislative action 
as the convention may direct. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Council shall prepare and present to the 
convention in printed form a statement of all matters of interest to 
the convention and of the activities of the Federation between con- 
ventions. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Council shall have power to make rules 
to govern matters c.sistent with this constitution and shall re- 
port accordingly to the Federation. 

Sec. 7. It is a basic principle of this Federation that it must 
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be and remain free from any and all corrupt influences and from the 
undermining efforts of communist, fascist or other totalitarian 
agencies who are opposed to the basic principles of our democracy 
and of free and democratic trade unionism. The Executive Coun- 
cil, when requested to do so by the President or by any other mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, shall have the power to conduct 
an investigation, directly or through an appropriate standing or 
special committee appointed by the President, of any situation in 
which there is reason to believe that any affiliate is dominated, 
controlled or substantially influenced in the conduct of its affairs by 
any corrupt influence, or that the policies or activities of any af- 
filiate are consistently directed toward the advocacy, support, ad- 
vancement or achievement of the program or of the purposes of the 
Communist Party, any fascist organization or other totalitarian 
movement. Upon the completion of such an investigation, includ- 
ing a hearing if requested, the Executive Council shall have the au- 
thority to make recommendations or give directions to the affiliate 
involved and shall have the further authority, upon a two-thirds 
vote, to suspend any affiliate found guilty of a violation of this 
section. Any action of the Executive Council under this section 
may be appealed to the convention, provided, however, that such 
action shall be effective when taken and shall remain in full forc2 
and effect pending any appeal. 

Sec: 8. Subject to the provisions of Article III, Section 7, the 
Executive Council shall use every possible means to assist affiliated 
unions in the organization of the unorganized and to organize new 
national and international unions, organizing committees, and di- 
rectly affiliated local unions. 

Until such time as it is feasible to form a new national or inter- 
national union composed of directly affiliated local unions or to af- 
filiate such unions with an existing affiliated national or interna- 
tional union within whose jurisdiction they might properly come, 
the Executive Council may group such directly affiliated local un- 
ions, in a particular craft or industry, into national councils or 
organizing committees which shall be under the direct supervision 
and control of the Executive Council and the President. 

Sec. 9. In carrying out the provisions of this Article the Ex- 
ecutive Council shall recognize that both craft and industrial unions 
are appropriate, equal and necessary as methods of trade union 
organization and that all workers whatever their race, color, creed 
or national origin are entitled to share in the full benefits of trade 
union organization. 

Sec. 10. A majority of the members of the Executive Council 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the 
Council. 

Sec. 11. The Executive Council shall have the power to file 
charges and conduct hearings on such charges against any Execu- 
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tive Officer of the Federation or other member of the Executive 
Council on the ground that such person is guilty of malfeasance or 
maladministration, and to make a report to the convention recom- 
mending appropriate action. The Executive Council must serve 
such officer with a copy of the written charges a reasonable time 
before the hearing. 

Sec. 12. The Executive Council shall have the further power to 
refuse to seat or to remove from office any member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, or to remove from office any officer, who is found 
by the Council, by a two-thirds vote after notice and hearing, to be 
ineligible to serve under the provisions of Article V, Section 10. 
Any action of the Executive Council under this section may be 
appealed to the convention, provided, however, that such action 
shall be effective when taken and shall remain in full force and 
effect pending any appeal. 

Sec. 13. In any case in which an affiliate has been suspended 
from membership in the Federation by the convention, or by a two- 
thirds vote of the Executive Council in the cases set forth in Section 
7 of this Article, and in which it is shown that the cause for such 
suspension no longer exists, the Executive Council shall have the 
power, upon a two-thirds vote, to terminate such suspension. 

Sec. 14. No affiliated national or international union or organ- 
izing committee shall be permitted to change its title or name with- 
out first having obtained the consent and approval of the Executive 
Council or the convention. 

Sec. 15. The Executive Council shall be authorized to reimburse 
members of the Council for necessary expenses in performing their 
duties for the Federation. 


ARTICLE IX 
Executive Committee 
There shall be an Executive Committee which shall consist of 
the President and the Secretary-Treasurer and six Vice Presidents 
to be selected by the Executive Council. The Executive Committee 
shall meet every two months and shall advise and consult with the 
President and Secretary-Treasurer on policy matters. 


ARTICLE X 
General Board 

Section 1. The General Board of the Federation shall consist of 
all of the members of the Executive Council of the Federation and 
the president or other principal officer of each of the affiliated na- 
tional or international unions and of each trade and industrial de- 
partment. 

Sec. 2. The General Board shall meet upon the call of the Presi- 
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dent of the Federation, but such meeting shall be called at least 
once each year. 

Sec. 3. The General Board shall decide all policy questions re- 
ferred to it by the Executive Officers or by the Executive Council. 

Sec. 4. Questions coming before the General Board shall be de- 
cided in accordance with the applicable provisions of Section 17 of 
Article IV of this Constitution with the president or other principal 
officer of each affiliated national or international union casting the 
vote of such union and with the president or other principal officer 
of each Department casting the one vote of such department. The 
number of members of each national or international union on a 
roll-call vote of the General Board shall be deemed to be the num- 
ber of members represented at the last preceding convention ex- 
cept in the case where affiliation has occurred subsequent to such 
convention or within a 24-month period prior to and including the 
second month preceding such convention. In such cases the num- 
ber of members of such affiliate shall be deemed to be one twenty- 
fourth of the average membership for which per capita tax was 
paid for each month, prior to the meeting of the General Board, 
for which such tax was paid. 


ARTICLE XI 
Department of Organization 


Section 1. The organizing work of this Federation as set forth 
in Article VIII, Section 8, shall be conducted by the Department 
of Organization under the general supervision of the President. 
The Department of Organization shall be provided the staff and re- 
sources necessary to conduct such activities, 

Sec. 2. The Department of Organization shall be headed by a 
Director of Organization who shall be appointed by the President 
after consultation with the Executive Committee, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE XII 
Trade and Industrial Departments 


Section 1. The Trade and Industrial Departments shall be sub- 
ordinate to the Federation and shall consist of the following: Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Department; Metal Trades Depart- 
ment; Union Label and Service Trades Department; Maritime 
Trades Department; Railway Employees Department; and a de- 
partment of industrial organizations to be known as Industrial Un- 
ion Department, and such other departments as may be established 
by the Executive Council or the convention. Each department is 
to manage and finance its own affairs and may establish local coun- 
cils or railway system federations of departments. Affiliation to 
the departments in the Federation shall be open to all appropriate 
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affiliated national and international unions and organizing com- 
mittees. 

Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation in any department, in- 
ternational unions and organizing committees eligible to join it 
must first be and remain in affiliation to the Federation. 

Sec. 3. To be entitled to representation in local councils or rail- 
way system federations of Departments, local unions are required 
to be part of affiliated national and international unions and or- 
ganizing committees affiliated to departments or to be directly af- 
filiated to the Federation. 

Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and procedure of each depart- 
ment are to conform to and be administered in the same manner 
as the laws and procedure governing the Federation. No depart- 
ment, local council or railway system federation of the same shall 
enact laws, rules or regulations in conflict with the laws and pro- 
cedure of the Federation, and in the event of change of laws, rules, 
regulations and procedures of the latter, departments, local coun- 
cils and railway system federations are to change their laws, rules, 
and regulations to conform thereto. 

Sec. 5. Each department is to be considered an official method 
of the Federation for transacting the portion of its business in- 
dicated by the name of the department, in consequence of which af- 
filiated and eligible organizations should be part of their respective 
departments and should comply with the actions and decisions of 
such departments, subject to appeal therefrom to the Executive 
Council and the conventions of the Federation. An organization 
affiliated with one or more departments shall pay per capita tax to 
each such department upon the number of members whose occupa- 
tion comes under such department. 

Sec. 6. The officers of the various departments shall submit a 
quarterly report to the Executive Council of the Federation of the 
work done by their department and its general conditions. 

Sec. 7. At all regular meetings of the Executive Council of the 
Federation, there shall be present, during some period of the Coun- 
cil meeting, the executive officer or officers of each department, 
to take up with the Council matters that may be of mutual interest. 

Sec. 8. Departments of the Federation shall have their head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., and in the headquarters of the Fed- 
eration unless permitted to locate elsewhere. 


ARTICLE XIll 
Committees and Staff Departments 


Section 1. The President of the Federation shall appoint the 
following standing committees and such other committees as may 
from time to time be necessary. The President with the approval 
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of the Executive Council may combine standing committees. The 
committees, under the direction of the President, and subject to the 
authority of the Executive Council and the Convention, shall carry 
out their functions as described herein: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


The Committee on Legislation shall undertake to carry out the 
policies and programs of the Federation in the Congress and in 
the legislatures of state and local governments; 


The Committee on Civil Rights shall be vested with the duty 
and responsibility to assist the Executive Council to bring 
about at the earliest possible date the effective implementation 
of the principle stated in this constitution of non-discrimination 
in accordance with the provisions of this constitution; 


The Committee on Political Education shall be vested with the 
duty and responsibility to assist the Executive Council in meet- 
ing the need for sound political education and in bringing about 
the effective implementation of the objectives stated in this 
constitution of encouraging workers to register and vote, to 
exercise their full rights and responsibilities of citizenship and 
to perform their rightful part in the political life of the city, 
state, and national communities; 

The Committee on Ethical Practices shall be vested with the 
duty and responsibility to assist the Executive Council in carry- 
ing out the constitutional determination of the Federation to 
keep the Federation free from any taint of corruption or com- 
munism, in accordance with the provisions of this constitution; 
The Committee on International Affairs shall be concerned with 
international developments facing our nation and the Federa- 
tion’s relationships with the international trade union move- 
ment; 

The Committee on Education shall promote the widest possible 
understanding among union members of the aims of the Fed- 
eration, shall assist affiliated unions in developing their own 
educational programs and shall implement the Federation’s 
interest in providing the nation with the highest standard of 
education at all levels; 

The Committee on Social Security shall have the responsibility 
of providing guidance and information in the fields of social 
insurance and welfare; 

The Committee on Economic Policy shall undertake to recom- 
mend programs and policies toward the end of promoting pros- 
perity, full employment and full utilization of our resources; 
The Committee on Community Services shall stimulate the 
active participation by members and affiliated unions in the 
affairs of their communities and the development of sound re- 
lationships with social agencies in such communities; 
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(j) The Committee on Housing shall advise on all matters relating 
to housing programs and policies; 

(k) The Committee on Research shall have the responsibility of 
reviewing and appraising the research activities of the Federa- 
tion to the end that adequate research facilities are available to 
the Federation; 

(1) The Committee on Public Relations shall review and appraise 
the needs of the Federation in keeping the general public 
informed of the goals and policies of the Federation, the extent 
to which these needs are being met and shall make recom- 
mendations in this field; 

(m) The Committee on Safety and Occupational Health shall be 
vested with the responsibility of recommending and promoting 
ways in which the work places of our nation can be made safe 
and healthful; 

(n) The Committee on Veterans Affairs shall keep all affiliates 
informed of the rights and benefits available to veterans under 
federal and state laws and shall propose measures to protect 
such rights and benefits; 

(o) All other committees shall have the function vested in them by 
the President, the Executive Council, or the convention, con- 
sistent with this constitution. 


Sec. 2. Staff departments shall be established where appropriate 
under the direction of the President to function in the fields of 
activity described above and in such other fields as may be deter- 
mined by the President, the Executive Council or the convention. 

Sec. 3. The Committees and staff departments shall have ade- 
quate staff which shall be under the general direction of the Presi- 
dent of the Federation. 


ARTICLE XIV 
State and Local Central Bodies 


Section 1. Central bodies subordinate to the Federation may be 
established upon a city, state or other regional basis as may be 
deemed advisable by the Executive Council and shall be composed 
exclusively of locals of national and international unions and 
organizing committees affiliated with the Federation, directly affili- 
ated local unions, local central bodies within the geographical limits 
of state and regional bodies, and such other subordinate bodies as 
the Executive Council may determine are eligible for affiliation. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all national and international unions 
and organizing committees affiliated with the Federation to instruct 
their local unions to join affiliated central labor bodies in their 
vicinity where such exist. Similar instructions shall be given by 
the Federation to all local unions affiliated directly to it. 
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Sec. 3. The Executive Council of the Federation shall issue rules 
governing the conduct, activities, affairs, finances and property of 
central labor bodies and providing procedures for the discipline, 
including suspension and expulsion, of.such bodies or their officers. 
Such rules shall define the powers of the President, or his designee, 
with respect to disciplinary action against central labor bodies, or 
their officers. They shall provide for notice and hearing in all cases 
in which such action is taken, but shall permit emergency action 
(including the authority to suspend officers and establish a trustee- 
ship over such central bodies and their property) prior to hearing 
where in the opinion of the President the interests of the Federation 
so require. The rules shall further provide for appeals to the Ex- 
ecutive Council and to the convention, but shall provide that deci- 
sions appealed from shall remain in full force and effect pending any 
appeal. 

Sec. 4. Upon the dissolution, suspension or revocation of the 
charter of any state or local central body, all funds and property of 
any character shall revert to the Federation to be held in trust until 
such time that the suspended or defunct organization may be reor- 
ganized and be able to confine its activities and actions to conform 
with the constitution and laws of this Federation. It shall be the 
duty of the officers of a state or local central body which has been 
dissolved or whose charter has been suspended or revoked, or which 
has been placed under trusteeship under Section 3 of this Section, 
to deliver all funds and property to the President of the Federa- 
tion or his designated representative. In the event of a failure or 
refusal to so deliver such funds and property, all expenses incurred 
by the Federation in recovering such funds and property shall be a 
lawful charge upon the funds and property involved and, on recov- 
ery thereof, the Federation shall reimburse itself from the funds 
and property recovered. 

Sec. 5. Merger of existing state and local central bodies of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations shall be accomplished as provided in Article III, Section 
5. Pending such merger state and local central bodies of both the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations shall be permitted to continue to exist as state and local 
central bodies representing the respective local unions or organiza- 
tions now affiliated to such central bodies. 


ARTICLE XV 


Local Unions Directly Affiliated to the Federation, Organizing 
Committees and National Councils 


Section 1. Subject to the provisions of Article III, Section 7, the 
Federation is authorized to issue charters and certificates of affilia- 
tion to organizing committees and directly affiliated local unions. 
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Sec. 2. The Executive Council of the Federation shall issue rules 
governing the conduct, activities, affairs, finances and property of 
organizing committees, national councils, and directly affiliated local 
unions, and governing the suspension, expulsion and termination of 
such organizations.. Such rules shall define the powers of the Presi- 
dent, or his designee, with respect to disciplinary action against 
such organizations, or their officers. They shall provide for notice 
and hearing in all cases in which such action is taken with respect 
to directly affiliated local unions, but shall permit emergency action 
(including the authority to suspend officers and establish a trustee- 
ship over such local unions and their property) prior to hearing 
where in the opinion of the President the interests of the Federa- 
tion so require. The rules shall further provide for appeals to the 
Executive Council and to the convention, but shall provide that 
decisions appealed from shall remain in full force and effect pending 


any appeal. 

Upon the dissolution, suspension or revocation of the charter of 
any such organizations, all funds and property of any character 
shall revert to the Federation, which shall to the extent appropriate 
hold such funds and property in trust until such time that the sus- 
pended or defunct organization may be reorganized and be able to 
confine its activities and actions to conform with the constitution 
and laws of this Federation. It shall be the duty of the officers of 
any such organization which has been dissolved or whose charter 
has been suspended or revoked to deliver all funds and property to 
the President of the Federation or his designated representative. In 
the event of a failure or refusal to so deliver such funds and prop- 
erty, all expenses incurred by the Federation in recovering such 
funds and property shall be a lawful charge upon the funds and 
property involved and, on recovery thereof, the Federation shall 
reimburse itself from the funds and property recovered. 


Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Executive Council to combine 
directly affiliated local unions in related fields into national or inter- 
national unions, organizing committees or national councils when 
such action appears to be appropriate. Any local union directly 
affiliated to the Federation or a group of such local unions may 
request the Executive Council to authorize such combination. 

When directly affiliated local unions are grouped into an organiz- 
ing committee they shall become locals of the organizing commit- 
tee. The organizing committee shall have the same status as a 
national or international union under this constitution except that it 
shall be under the direct supervision and control of this Federation, 
as provided herein. 

When directly affiliated local unions are grouped into a national 
council they shall remain local unions directly affiliated with this 
Federation. 
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Sec. 4. The per capita payment to the Federation by local unions 
directly affiliated to it shall be determined by the’Executive Council 
but shall not be less than eighty cents per month. 

Sec. 5. Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions and Local Indus- 
trial Unions which are affiliated with this Federation pursuant to 
Article III, Section 2, of this constitution shall be for all purposes 
local unions directly affiliated to the Federation under this and all 
other sections of the constitution. 

Sec. 6. The Defense Fund for Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions of the American Federation of Labor, created under its con- 
stitution, shall be continued as a defense fund for local unions 
directly affiliated with this Federation, subject to the rules provided 
for in Section 2 of this Article and subject to such provisions con- 
cerning contributions by and the eligibility of Local Industrial 
Unions formerly affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions as may be determined by the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE XVI 
Per Capita Tax and Assessments 


Section 1. A per capita tax shall be paid upon the full paid up 
membership of each affiliated national or international union, organ- 
izing committee and directly affiliated local union. 

Sec. 2. Each national or international union and organizing com- 
mittee shall pay on or before the fifteenth day of each month, for 
the preceding month, a per capita tax of 4 cents per member per 
month. 

Sec. 3. Each directly affiliated local union shall pay on or before 
the fifteenth day of each month, for the preceding month, a per 
capita tax of not less than 80 cents per member per month, as pro- 
vided for in the rules governing the organization and activities of 
such directly affiliated local unions. Each directly affiliated local 
union shall also pay to the Federation a portion, to be fixed by the 
Executive Council, of the initiation fee received by such union from 
its members, but such payment to the Federation shall in no case be 
less than $1.00 per member. 

Sec. 4. Revenue may also be derived from assessments when 
and as ordered by a majority vote of a convention. The Executive 
Council may also declare an assessment of not to exceed 4 cents per 
member per month on all affiliated unions for a period not to exceed 
six months in any one year when the interests of the Federation 
require and when funds available from per capita tax are insuf- 
ficient to meet the needs of the Federation. 

Sec. 5. Any affiliated organization which does not pay its per 
capita tax on or before the fifteenth of each month, and assessment 
or assessments when due and payable, shall be notified of that fact 
by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation. Any affiliated 
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organization three months in arrears in payment of per capita tax 
or assessments automatically becomes suspended from membership 
in the Federation and can be reinstated only after such arrearages 
are paid in full. 

Sec. 6. Each affiliate, upon the issuance of a certificate of affilia- 
tion, shall pay to the Federation the sum of $15 00. 

Sec. 7. Each state and local central body affiliated with the Fed- 
eration shall pay to the Federation an annual fee of $20.00. 

Sec. 8. The Executive Council may exonerate any national or 
international union, organizing committee and directly affiliated 
local union from the payment of per capita tax or assessments due 
to the Federation for any month upon a proper showing that, in the 
opinion of the Executive Council, good cause therefor exists. Exon- 
erated members shall be regarded, for the purposes of this consti- 
tution, as paid up members for the period of exoneration. 


ARTICLE XVII 
Amendments 


This constitution can be amended or altered only by the conven- 
tion, by a two-thirds vote of those present and voting, either by a 
show of hands, or, if a roll-call is properly demanded as provided in 
this constitution, by such roll-call. 


ARTICLE XVIII 
Existing Agreements 


Section 1. The agreement for the merger of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, as 
approved by the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and the conventions of both federations is incorporated 
herein and made a part of this constitution. 

Sec. 2. The AFL-CIO No-Raiding Agreement shall be preserved 
and, with the consent of the signatories, shall be extended for a 
period of two years from its present expiration date and amended 
to make it effective as between all unions signatory to it irrespective 
of their former affiliation. The CIO Organizational Disputes Agree- 
ment shall be maintained in force for its term as between the unions 
which have adhered to it. The AFL Internal Disputes Plan shall 
be maintained in force for its term with respect to the unions which 
have adhered to it. A Joint Committee shall be established by the 
Executive Council to formulate the means for incorporating these 
three agreements into a combined no-raiding and organizational and 
jurisdictional disputes agreement which can be effective as between 
all of the unions becoming signatory to it irrespective of their for- 
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mer affiliation and for the purpose of extending, by voluntary agree- 
ment, such provisions to all affiliates of this Federation. 


ARTICLE XIX 
Initial Convention 


Section 1. The provisions of this constitution shall govern the 
initial convention of the Federation except as otherwise provided in 
this Article. 

Sec. 2. The initial convention shall be called, and the time and 
place determined, by the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee, subject 
to the approval of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and the conventions of the two federations. 

Sec. 3. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee shall act as the 
credentials committee for the initial convention and shall be em- 
powered to accredit as delegates to such convention all of the dele- 
gates who have been duly accredited to the conventions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions which approved this constitution. Where the total number 
of such delegates of any affiliated organization is less than the num- 
ber of delegates to which such organization is entitled under Article 
IV, Section 4, the Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee shall be empow- 
ered to accredit additional delegates from such organization up to 
such number. 

Sec. 4. Delegations representing national and international 
unions, organizing committees and directly affiliated local unions 
shall each be entitled to a total number of votes based upon the 
membership represented by such delegation at the conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations approving this constitution. State and local central 
bodies and national departments shall each be represented by one 
delegate and shall each be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 5. The Joint AFL-CIO Unity Committee shall report to the 
convention, designate temporary officers for the convention, appoint 
all convention committees, and take such other action with respect 
to the conduct of the convention as may become necessary by virtue 
of the fact that it is an initial convention. 


ARTICLE XX 
Effective Date 


This constitution and the Merger Agreement between the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions shall become effective upon approval by the separate conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and shall govern the affairs of the Federa- 
tion beginning with the first convention of the Federation. 
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Annex C 


IMPLEMENTATION AGREEMENT 


Made this 30th day of November, 1955, by and between the 
American Federation of Labor, sometimes referred to hereinafter 
as the AFL, and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, some- 
times referred to hereinafter as the CIO. 

WHEREAS, the AFL and the CIO, by their duly constituted 
executive bodies, have concluded an agreement entitled ‘““Agreement 
for the Merger of the American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations” to combine and continue both 
organizations into a single organization, the “American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations” (sometimes 
referred to hereinafter as the AFL-CIO), and 

WHEREAS, the executive bodies of the AFL and the CIO have 
approved a proposed constitution for such combined organization, 
and 

WHEREAS, the agreement to combine and the proposed consti- 
tution will be submitted for approval to the forthcoming constitu- 
tional conventions of the AFL and of the CIO, and 

WHEREAS, the combination of the AFL and the CIO into the 
AFL-CIO will become effective, in accordance with the agreement 
to combine and the proposed constitution of the AFL-CIO, on the 
effective date of the approval of such agreement and such constitu- 
tion by the separate conventions of the AFL and of the CIO, and 


WHEREAS, the duly constituted executive bodies of the AFL 
and the CIO have authorized the undersigned Officers of the respec- 
tive organizations to enter into this agreement to implement the 
combination of the AFL and the CIO, ‘ 


NOW, THEREFORE, the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations do hereby agree as follows: 

1. The AFL-CIO shall be deemed, for all purposes, to be a com- 
bination and continuation of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Neither of such 
organizations shall be deemed, for any purpose, to be dissolved, 
terminated or discontinued, but upon the effective date of the com- 
bination they shall be combined and continued as a single organi- 
zation, the AFL-CIO, to be governed by the constitution of the 
AFL-CIO, which shall be an amendment to and substitute for the 
present separate constitutions of the AFL and the CIO. 


2. Immediately prior to the effective date of the combination of 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the CIO shall, in accordance with paragraph 4(a) 
of the “Agreement for the Merger of the American Federation 
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of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations” transfer 
to an appropriate account or other depository, for the benefit of, 
and to be the sole property of, the Industrial Union Department 
of the AFL-CIO, a sum in cash or securities estimated to be equal 
to the difference between the value of the net assets of the CIO 
and $1,238,536.00. Any errors in this estimate of the amounts due 
to the AFL-CIO and to the Industrial Union Department under the 
said Paragraph 4(a) shall be corrected subsequently by an appro- 
priate adjustment between the AFL-CIO and the Industrial Union 
Department. 

3. On the effective date of the combination, all the property, real 
and personal and mixed and all right, title and interest, either legal 
or equitable, in any monies, funds or property, tangible and intangi- 
ble, of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and their respective separate names, 
trademarks, and emblems, and all debts due to each of them, and 
all the rights, privileges and powers and every other interest of 
each of them, of whatever nature, except for the sum transferred 
to the Industrial Union Department as provided in paragraph 2 of 
this Agreement, shall by virtue of the combination of the AFL and 
the CIO, be transferred to and vested in the AFL-CIO and all such 
rights and properties shall thereafter be as effectually the property 
of the AFL-CIO as they were of the AFL.and the CIO. Title to 
any property, real, personal or mixed, legally or beneficially vested 
by deed or otherwise in the AFL or the CIO, shall not be in any 
way impaired by reason of the combination but shall in all respects 
be vested in the combined organization by virtue of the combina- 
tion. The AFL-CIO shall, on and after the effective date of the 
combination, be responsible, by virtue of the combination, for all 
the debts, liabilities and obligations of the AFL and the CIO, and 
all such debts, liabilities and obligations shall from that time forth 
attach to the combined organization and may be enforced against 
it to the same extent as if the said debts, liabilities, and obligations 
were incurred or otherwise contracted by it. 

4. The present executive officers, the present members of the 
Executive Council of the AFL and any trustee holding property for 
the AFL, and the present executive officers, the present members 
of the Executive Board of the CIO and any trustee holding property 
for the CIO shall be empowered to and shall from time to time 
after the effective date of the combination, execute and deliver or 
cause to be executed and delivered, upon request of the combined 
organization, all such deeds, authorizations, or other instruments 
as the combined organization may deem necessary or desirable in 
order to confirm the right and title of the combined organization 
to the property, rights and privileges referred to in paragraph 3 
above, and shall take such further and other action as may be 
requested by the combined organization for such purposes. 
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5. In accordance with the provisions of Article III of the proposed 
constitution of the AFL-CIO, each national and international union 
and each Federal Labor and Local Trade Union and each State and 
Territorial Federation of Labor and Local Central Body affiliated 
with the AFL, and each department of the AFL and each national 
and international union, organizing committee and Local Industrial 
Union, and each State and Local Industrial Union Council affiliated 
with the CIO, and the Industrial Union Department provided for 
in Article XII of the constitution of the AFL-CIO, shall, on the 
effective date of the combination of the AFL and the CIO, and by 
virtue of such combination, be an affiliate of the AFL-CIO unless, 
in the case of a national or international union, it expressly disaffil- 
iates therefrom. 


6. The combination of the AFL and the CIO into the AFL-CIO 
shall not affect, interrupt or change in any way the continuing 
status, or the rights or duties with respect to third persons, of any 
organization affiliated with the AFL or the CIO, or any of their 
subordinate or affiliated bodies, whether such organization be a 
national or international union, organizing committee, national coun- 
cil, federal labor or local trade union, local industrial union, state or 
territorial federation, city central labor union, state or local indus- 
trial union council, or trade and industrial department, and, further, 
shall not impair the status of such organizations, or any of their 
subordinate or affiliated bodies, in any pending action or proceed- 
ings, or any right, title or interest in any property or arising from 
any deeds, bonds, mortgages, leases or contracts of any kind, or the 
continuity thereof; and, further, shall not impair any federal, state 
or territorial certification or any rights or obligations of such 
organizations, or any of their subordinate or affiliated bodies, 
under their existing collective bargaining agreements or checkoff 
authorizations. 


7. The combination of the AFL and the CIO is not intended to 
affect any presently existing collective bargaining agreement or 
any federal, state or territorial certification of the AFL or the CIO, 
but all rights, privileges, duties and responsibilities vested in either 
the AFL or the CIO pursuant to such contracts or certifications 
are intended to be vested in the AFL-CIO by virtue of the com- 
bination. 


8. The combination of the AFL and the CIO is not intended, nor 
shall it be deemed, in itself to terminate the employment of any 
employee of either the AFL or the CIO. All employees of the AFL 
and the CIO initially shall, upon the effective date of the combi- 
nation, and by virtue thereof, be deemed to be employees of the 
AFL-CIO without interruption of their employment status. 

9. The combination of the AFL and the CIO shall not terminate 
or affect in any way any existing pension or insurance plan which 
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may be in effect with respect to the employees of the AFL or the 
CIO but such plans shall be maintained in force by the AFL-CIO 
with respect to the employees covered thereby on the effective date 
of the combination until such time as consolidated pension and 
insurance plans shall be substituted therefor. 


10. This Agreement is subject to and shall not become effective 
unless the agreement to combine the AFL and the CIO and the 
proposed constitution of the AFL-CIO are approved and made efiec- 
tive by the separate conventions of the AFL and the CIO. 


GEORGE MEANY, WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President, President, 
American Federation of Labor. Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, JAMES B. CAREY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor. Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: It has been supported and now we will have 
discussion. The Chair recognizes Michael Quill of the Transport Workers 
Union. 


VICE-PRESIDENT QUILL: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Delegates, I 
arise in opposition to this resolution. I am personally opposed to this form 
of merger and I am bound by the 9th Biennial Convention of the Transport 
Workers Union to take this step in opposition. 

I am glad that at least we are going to spend an hour or two of this 
Convention discussing the tragic liquidation of CIO because this is the liqui- 
dation of CIO. When you take off your badge today, this will be the last 
official act on your part as a member of CIO. 

I watched the pageant yesterday and it was very interesting. I asked 
myself, when will the jitterbugging end and when will we get down to honest- 
to-God discussion? Deep down in my suspicious heart I think yesterday was 
a stalling action to avoid discussion of the main issue. The pageant was 
good. We should have it at every convention. But something as important 
as the merger of the CIO and AFL, if it were not submitted to the member- 
ship of the CIO for secret referendum, should at least be presented before 
the delegates to this Convention so that they may have a whole week for 
discussion of this most important act. 

I am opposed to the resolution and to the merger, because this is no 
merger at all. I have nothing personal against Walter Reuther. I used to 
be sore about this whole question. I am not sore any longer. I really pity 
all of us who are in this plight this morning, including the President of the 
CIO. The President of CIO made excellent speeches every time he was 
elected as our President, and if I quote him correctly, he has said on more 
than one occasion that he would never sacrifice honor for expediency. I don’t 
know what we call this, because you have a constitution here that was drawn 
up by Mr. Goldberg, whom I consider a personal friend of mine, and Mr. Woll, 
the General Counsel of the AFL. If both of these gentlemen had had the 
opportunity they would have drawn up another document. But this document 
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had to be tailored to meet the approval of the top command of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

On the question of racial discrimination and the question of union raiding 
there is nothing binding in this document. There is nothing final. On the 
question of racketeering within any union—and I am not a cop or investi- 
gator—but on the question of racketeering there is nothing final or binding 
in this document. This document is not a constitution. This is a license for 
inter-union warfare; a license for racketeering and a license for discrimina- 
tion against minority groups. For these reasons I am opposed to this docu- 
ment. 

The CIO was a great force for good, as every one of you know, because 
you put your lives and your ability and your time into it. The CIO was a 
great crusading movement. It blazed the trail for organizing untrained 
workers across these United States. It brought happiness to the homes of 
countless thousands of people. It organized more than five million workers. 
Because the threat of the CIO organizing drive in any area forced the bosses 
to either call in the AFL and raise the wages or raise the wages directly, it 
accomplished much. 

Phil Murray took out 600,000 men for 42 days in 1949 in order to win a 
pension of $100 a month for his own members and for CIO. With that 42-day 
strike, Phil Murray did more for oldtimers and for the establishment of pen- 
sions than all the other labor unions did together in the previous 42 years. 

Yesterday we heard of the great things CIO has done. We hear that we 
are financially sound. We are approaching 5 million members. If we have 
done all these things, if we have 5 million members, if we are financially 
sound, if we are in the best position we ever were, why in the name of God 
Almighty are we giving this movement away? That is the question you 
have to answer to yourselves and to your membership at home. 

We are going into the American Federation of Labor, make no mistake 
about that. The American Federation of Labor in the early stages was 
prepared to deal with us, but once they knew they had us under their thumb 
they got tough. First they said that they would share the top offices with 
CIO. Are they doing it? No. Jim Carey will this week, if he hasn’t done 
it already, pay out $1,200,000 of your dues to Mr. Schnitzler of the AFL for 
the privilege of joining that great body. It just doesn’t seem sane. 

When this came up first I opposed it. I was ridiculed and laughed at. 
On February 24 at the Board meeting in Washington I proposed that there 
be a secret ballot of the membership of CIO, and I was treated as a town 
clown. You know, you could laugh yourself sick, but really this is not a 
laughing matter. It is not a laughing matter when you think of what every 
one of you put into building CIO. It is not a laughing matter when you 
think that Walter Reuther, who had the most powerful voice in the country 
up until this resolution, will from today on no longer be the President of 5 
million people. He will be one of 27 Vice-Presidents and George Meany will 
do the talking. 

George Meany doesn’t see eye to eye with us in industrial organiza- 
tion. George Meany and the people around him do not see eye to eye with 
us on the question of organizing the unorganized. There are powerful leaders 
in the American Federation of Labor who do not see eye to eye with us in 
equality between us and the minority groups and the inequality between us 
and our Negro brothers. 
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George Meany does not see eye to eye with CIO on domestic policy or 
on foreign policy. George Meany is only slightly to the left of Senator 
Knowland. And the people around George Meany are only slightly to the 
left of Senator Knowland. 

It is for this we are throwing away our badges? It is for this we are 
giving them one and a quarter million dollars of our money for the privilege 
of joining? I say this is a bad deal. I say this is a black day. This is the 
saddest day since that Sunday morning three years ago when news came out 
of San Francisco that President Murray had died. This is the saddest day 
since then. 

People stand on these platforms and they say Phil Murray would love 
this. Allan Haywood would love it. Van Bittner would love it. Sidney Hill- 
man would love it. I don’t know; nobody can speak for our fallen dead. 
Nobody can speak for these great people. We can only relate what they 
did when they had the responsibility of leadership. 

In 1939 when President Dubinsky took the Garment Workers out of CIO 
back into the AFL, it was a real signal for President Hillman to say, “Now 
that a part of the garment industry has gone back, let’s take the Clothing 
Workers back.” But Sidney Hillman said, ‘No, let’s stick with CIO.” 

In 1941, I believe it was, Phil Murray was given a body blow when he 
was removed from his own union, his parent union, the United Mine Workers. 
And when the United Mine Workers left CIO and went into the AFL did 
Phil Murray fold and leave CIO? He did not. He said, “Boys, let’s carry 
on without them; let’s do the best we can,” with the result that today we 
are 5 million strong. 

Now then, what kind of people brought this document back from Miami? 
Nice fellows. I have known them personally. I have nothing personal against 
any of them, but they were people with divided interests. They had a more 
direct interest in their own unions. You can’t blame them for that. There 
were rumors of some bickering at the top, that some of the larger unions had 
threatened to pull out. That would be bad. We couldn’t afford to lose any 
union. But if a large union did pull out, couldn’t we do what Hillman did 
and what Murray did? Couldn’t we carry on without it? I say yes. 

The decisions at Miami were made by people who said, “Listen, this bick- 
ering will tear CIO apart. Let’s make the deal. Some of the people who 
made the decisions had already retired from the labor movement, and they 
are not the people to make important decisions. Some others wanted to 
keep their own union and they don’t want any sort of trouble or any further 
entanglements. Why should it be left to nine or ten men? Why then shouldn’t 
the Executive Board of CIO take more responsibility? Why then shouldn’t 
they have a special convention call in order to deal with this problem and 
take it down to every last local union before we disband this organization? 

I said several months ago that I was sick and tired of this whole deal and 
that I would not again be a candidate for Vice President if it was handed 
to me on a silver platter. Well, that is the truth. Rumor has it now that 
things are happening. 

While the racial question is not spelled out in the document, I hear the 
AFL after 35 years are about to promote Mr. Randolph to Vice President. 
Well, thank God for small favors. Any step is a step in the right direction. 

Rumor has it—and I can only go by the papers, because nobody tells me 
anything any more—that Willard Townsend of the Transport Service will 
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take my place in the Executive Committee as well as the Vice Presidents. 
I thank God for that, too, because Townsend is a decent and an honorable 
man and he will represent all CIO if he is made a Vice President of the 
organization. These are all steps in the right direction, but not steps enough 
to take his great, powerful body back into the American Federation of Labor. 

We are told that there will be an Industrial Department there. That 
Industrial Department will have no voice. That will be controlled by the 
AFL. We were told earlier that the AFL would agree that all their industrial 
unions, or partial industrial unions, would be directed to join the Industrial 
Department. We are told now that no AFL union will join the Industrial 
Department. You see, the more they have us under their thumb the more 
they are squeezing and squeezing, and before you know it you will all be 
members of the AFL. 

Why did we in the Constitution have a ban against raiding that would 
expel unions for raiding? Because Meany—and Meany is the best of them— 
wouldn’t dare take on Dave Beck. There isn’t a man in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor powerful enough to take on Dave Beck or the forces behind 
him. While all labor delegates of both federations are meeting in this city, 
Dave Beck this week signed a non-aggression pact with the Longshoremen’s 
Union that was kicked out of the AFL. Before you get many more gray 
hairs the Longshoremen’s Union will be back in the Teamsters Union carry- 
ing AFL books and wearing AFL buttons. This is the kind of a mess we 
have been led into. 

As I said at the start, I don’t want to make this personal. I feel sorry. 
I feel sorry that after 20 years of struggle, 20 years of progress, 20 years of 
doing great things to make this great America greater, that we are now wind- 
ing up and that we are marching down the road back to the AFL, where we 
had to vote some 20 years ago. I say that each union will stand on its own. 

As far as the Transport Workers Union is concerned, we vote no on this 
resolution, and we will meet with our Executive Board on Monday and decide 
to give a secret ballot to over 128,000 members across this country. Thank 


you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I think that I can say that every delegate and 
every officer of the CIO will hope that the Transport Workers Union will take 
their rightful place inside of the family of a united labor movement, because 
in the end it will not be Michael Quill or the leadership of that union that 
will pay the price of isolation if the TWU is outside of the main stream of 
the organized labor movement, but the people who pay the price will be the 
rank and file workers. And it is their interests that need consideration in 
this situation. 

I would prefer not to dignify the things that Michael Quill has said, but 
unfortunately in our world the newspapers and the radio and the television 
always play it so that they create the wrong impressions in order to exploit 
any small division that may appear in the ranks of labor. You can always 
get a bigger headline if you are reckless and irresponsible and you are chal- 
lenging what the majority is trying to do than if you support constructive 
policies that represent the majority. For those reasons I think I am obli- 
gated to set the record straight. 

This is not a personality matter. I have only the deepest sympathy for 
Mike Quill. 

It is with great sadness that I have seen him conduct himself the way he 
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has in the past several months. Out of a clear sky, without any provocation 
or any knowledge of the development, Brother Quill let loose a blast in New 
York City in which he characterized in very uncomplimentary language the 
leadership of CIO as related to the merger. We could have gotten into a 
contest of who could carry on the most vicious kind of personal attack, but 
we said, ‘No, we won’t do that,” that we believed the labor movement rises 
above personalities. 

This is much more important than how I as an individual or Michael 
Quill as an individual may feel. When the newspapers came to me hoping 
that I would make a second headline, that they could exploit, “Quill not only 
attacks Reuther but Reuther attacks Quill,” I said only one little thing: 
“May the Lord forgive him for he knows not what he does.” There is no 
question about that. 

I say to Mike in all good spirit, ‘“Mike, you have broken with some of 
your former colleagues in the party but somehow the tactics linger on.” 
Because in this situation we sat in the halls of CIO, and when we were work- 
ing on the problems, when we were pounding out the language in the consti- 
tution and the merger agreement in the Executive Committee, in the endless 
meetings that we had as a unity committee, Michael Quill sat there and 
never raised his voice on these things. 

Where he had a chance to fight for his point of view, he didn’t even, in 
some meetings—the record will show clearly—say three words. And when 
we had put together what we thought represented the essential elements by 
which we could achieve a sound and honorable basis for a labor unity, the 
Committee went to Miami where the historic document was worked out. 
Was Mike Quill the champion of the “rank and file’; was he down in Miami 
fighting there to get the kind of language that he thinks was essential? No, 
he didn’t come. 

When the meeting was over, I took upon myself the responsibility of call- 
ing Brother Quill and I said, “Michael, this is what we have done. All of us 
believe that essentially we have established the basic principles upon which 
CIO has been founded and upon which the greatness of CIO has been built; 
we believe that this is a great beginning.” 

He said to me, “Walter, I have read it in the New York Times. It is a 
fine document. You have done a good job.” 

I figured we were unanimous. 

Then out of a clear sky the headlines came, and I think the bigger the 
headlines the more Mike was hypnotized by his own line. And the result is 
he got himself deeper and deeper into this where he couldn’t find a way out. 

We counseled him; we said, “Mike, look, you are wrong. You are wrong 
about this whole thing, because in the first place, the split in the American 
labor movement would never have occurred if the first principle in a long 
list of principles that are established in the merger agreement and which 
are reflected in the constitution, if the first principle had been yielded as 
clearly as the constitution sets it forward. There never would have been a 
split. And that simple principle is, that the right to organize workers on 
an industrial basis is recognized clearly as necessary and equal with the 
organization of workers on a craft basis.” If that one principle had been 
yielded back in 1935 and 1936, there never would have been a CIO, because 
there never would have been a split in the American labor movement. 

There were many, many times between the original division and this hour 
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when the former leadership of the CIO would have been very happy to take 
steps to unite the labor movement. They were asking for much, much less 
than what is embodied in these historic documents that now are before this 
Convention for your consideration. 

I know it was discussed. I participated in many of those yearly meetings. 
I talked the thing over with Sidney Hillman and with Philip Murray and the 
other people in those periods. I know what the goals were, and I know that 
people in those periods would have taken much less. 

Now Mike makes a great point about the constitution not having the 
right kind of language on the matter of racial discrimination. 

We worked hard at this, and we make no apologies, because you take the 
constitution, not of the American Federation of Labor—we know that their 
record leaves much to be desired, although they have made progress and 
although there are men in the AFL whose points of view represented by 
George Meany who are men of good will and who will join with us in fighting 
on the racial front—don’t compare the new constitution with the old AFL 
constitution; compare it with the CIO constitution. Let Mike Quill show 
you where the words in the prior constitution are stronger, are more dedicated 
or commit the CIO to a policy of fighting discrimination more strongly than 
the new constitution. 

He will find that the new constitution is much stronger, much clearer, 
and commits the Union more determinedly to fight the evils of discrimination. 

Now this is not a matter of words. You can write the noblest of words, 
and you can engrave them on the finest of parchment. And yet the words 
themselves are meaningless. Into the words you have got to put yourself; you 
have got to put your own conviction; you have got to put your courage, you 
have got to put your determination and your dedication, because it is these 
human values that give meaning to words. The thing that is wrong here is 
not the constitution; the thing that is wrong with Mike Quill is that he does 
not have faith in the values that we believe in. And he evidently doesn’t 
have faith in the ability of the CIO and the forces that we represent in the 
alliance with the new friénds that we shall make in carrying forward. 

The Constitution of the United States says that all men shall be free and 
equal. But all men are not free and equal in America, not because the 
words aren’t there. It is because the American people have not put life and 
meaning in those words, and that is the thing that will determine this. 

You can write all the words you want. You have got to make them live. 
And I say we will make them live in this new labor movement. 

The next point Mike Quill objects to is the section dealing with racketeer- 
ing. I am as sensitive about this problem, I believe, as anybody can be. A 
few years back, I fought for my life. And I think if they ever solve the 
problem of who pulled the trigger you will find back of that an unholy 
alliance between the Communists and the racketeers, maybe a few unrecon- 
structed business elements who in unholy alliance tried to move into our 
Union, because they know as long as God gives the leadership of the UAW 
life no racketeering will be tolerated inside of the UAW. (Applause.) 

I have said time and time again that the numbers of the labor movement 
will not determine its historic contribution; that it is the moral tone; it is 
the values that we are dedicated to advance. And the labor movement must 
keep itself clean of communism and corruption and racketeering. 

This constitution that we are going to adopt that will regulate the affairs 
of the united labor movement again is the strongest document written. It 
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is stronger than the AFL Constitution; it is stronger than the CIO Consti- 
tution and it does give us the tool with which to work. 

But here again, are the words going to do the job? I might say to Mike 
Quill, You can write them any way you want and the thing that will deter- 
mine whether or not the American labor movement will be free of crime 
and corruption and racketeering is not the words, but the spirit that we put 
in the implementation of those words. 

I believe that George Meany and the leadership that will gravitate around 
him as the head of the new labor movement, I believe that that leadership 
built around George Meany will face this problem of corruption inside the 
labor movement with courage and conviction, and I say, Mike, come on in 
if you want to help fight racketeering and corruption; come on in and roll 
up your sleeves, and we will let you help us do that job together. 

He says that we are not going to organize the unorganized. Who says 
we are not? We have already gotten together, inside the CIO alone, com- 
mitments from CIO unions. We haven’t finished our job. CIO unions are 
already committed to raising $4 million to launch an organizational crusade 
when the Convention is over and we are going to get more. 

But do you launch a crusade to organize millions of unorganized workers 
by standing on the public platforms and saying that nothing is going to be 
done? Is that how you build confidence? Is that how you stimulate and 
inspire workers to march forward together? No, that is how you destroy 
the very thing we are trying to do. Michael says the Industrial Union 
Department is going to be a conveniently closed CIO corporation, that only 
the CIO unions can get it. You see, it just happens to be that Michael Quill 
again is wrong. There is a clear understanding with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor leadership that the Industrial Union Department like every 
other department of this merged organization is open to membership of every 
union, whether they are CIO or AFL, if they have an interest in the Depart- 
ment. Therefore, there will be former AFL groups in time to come in the 
Industrial Union Department. That is an individual decision each union 
must make. 

You see, Michael continues to misrepresent all of these basic, simple facts 
because he has been traveling that road. And I hope that his rank and file, 
when they have an opportunity, through a referendum which I understand 
the Transport Workers are going to hold, will see the wisdom in coming 
home and joining us in this great forward march of the American labor 
movement. 

I say simply this: This is a matter of believing. If we have faith in the 
ideals, in the principles, in the human and moral and social values for which 
the CIO has been a beacon light, then there is nothing to be afraid of. If 
we have faith in ourselves, if we believe that deep within ourselves there is 
this conviction that these values are right, that they are worth fighting for, 
there is nothing to be afraid of. If we are unsure of our values, and if we 
are unsure of ourselves, then we are making a great mistake; then we will 
be lost in the wilderness. If we are sure of our values as I am sure we are, 
and if we are sure of ourselves, then this is not the end. This is that new 
and glorious beginning. 

The place to do missionary work is not among the missionaries. The 
place where the missionary work must be done is among those who have not 
yet accepted the faith. I believe with all of my heart, with all the conviction 
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that I am capable of, that we are doing the right thing; that this is the 
beginning of the building of a stronger, finer, more dedicated labor movement. 

When the historians write about the labor movement down the road, they 
will record December 5, 1955, as one of the great points in which the Ameri- 
can labor movement pulled itself together, subordinated unimportant personal 
values and raised to their proper status the basic human and moral values 
that the labor movement has symbolized. 

I say this is no time for doubt. This is no time for hesitation. Let us go 
forward, sure of our values, sure of ourselves. If we do that we will make 
a great contribution in the building of a finer and better labor movement 
and a better tomorrow. Thank you. 

The Chair now recognizes the chairman of the committee, Brother Mc- 


Donald. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, delegates: I do 
not choose to engage in any acrimonious debate on this subject. I think that 
that is completely uncalled for. Rather, I am going to try to do as Al Smith, 
the great governor of New York, used to do. He would say, “‘Let’s just take 
a look at the record.” I refer you to the record. Each of you has in his 
possession a document entitled, “Resolution on the Achievement of Labor 
Unity.” Secretary Curran only read the implementing resolution. He did not 
read the entire document. It would take too much time. 

Let me refer you to a few of these points which have been discussed. 
If you will turn to page 33 of this document, in the first resolved, under im- 
plementation Agreement, you will read the following: 

“1. The AFL-CIO shall be deemed, for all purposes, to be a combination 
and continuation of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. Neither of such organizations shall be deemed, for 
any purpose, to be dissolved, terminated or discontinued, but upon the effective 
date of the combination they shall be combined and continued as a singie 
organization, the AFL-CIO, to be governed by the constitution of the AFL- 
CIO, which shall be an amendment to and substitute for the present separate 
constitutions of the AFL and the CIO.” 

That does not sound like dissolution. It sounds like strength to me. It 
means all those things which Walter Reuther has said it means. 

Again, if you will look at the record, turn to page 11 of that document, 
and take a look at Article II, section 4, of the Constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. It deals with 
the subject of civil rights. What does it say? It says: 

“The objects and principles of this Federation are: 

“To encourage all workers without regard to race, creed, color, national 
origin or ancestry to share equally in the full benefits of union organizations.” 

I defy anybody to write a stronger section on the subject of civil rights. 
These are not just words. These will be deeds. 

Again let us take a look at the record. On page 13 of the Constitution, 
Article ITI, Section 4 of the Constitution, this is on the subject of raiding, 
and it reads: 

“Sec. 4. The integrity of each such affiliate of this Federation shall be 
maintained and preserved. Each such affiliate shall respect the established 
collective bargaining relationship of every other affiliate and no affiliate shall 
raid the established collective bargaining relationship of any other affiliate. 
When a complaint has been filed with the President by an affiliate alleging a 
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violation of this section by another affiliate, that has not been settled under 
the provisions of the No-Raiding Agreement referred to in Article XVIII, 
the President shall endeavor, by consultation with the appropriate officers 
of both affiliates, to settle the matter by voluntary agreement between such 
affiliates. In the event no such voluntary agreement is reached within a 
reasonable time the President shall report to the Executive Council with 
such recommendations as he may deem appropriate. Upon such report being 
submitted, the Executive Council shall consider the same, shall hear the 
appropriate officers of the affiliates involved, and shall make such decision as 
it believes to be necessary and proper to carry out the provisions of this 
section. In the event an affiliate shall fail to comply with such decision, the 
Executive Council shall submit the matter to the convention for such action 
as the convention may deem appropriate under the provisions of this con- 
stitution.” 

There, again, is a broad but very strong declaration against no-raiding, 
and machinery is provided to eliminate raiding of one union by another. It 
even goes beyond the no-raiding agreements and it provides machinery to 
take care of unions which are not parties to the no-raiding agreement. 

Then, again, let’s take a look at the record and turn to page 21 of this 
document. Again, referring to the Constitution, Article VIII, Section 7, at 
the bottom of page 21, this is on the subject of anti-corruption and com- 
munism, and it reads: 

“Sec. 7. It is a basic principle of this Federation that it must be and 
remain free from any and all corrupt influences and from the undermining 
efforts of communist, fascist or other totalitarian agencies who are opposed 
to the basic principles of our democracy and of free and democratic trade 
unionism. The Executive Council, when requested to do so by the President 
or by any other member of the Executive Council, shall have the power to 
conduct an investigation, directly or through an appropriate standing or 
special committee appointed by the President, of any situation in which there 
is reason to believe that any affiliate is dominated, controlled or substantially 
influenced ‘in the conduct of its affairs by any corrupt influence, or that the 
policies or activities of any affiliate are consistently directed toward the 
advocacy, support, advancement or achievement of the program or of the 
purposes of the Communist Party, any fascist organization or other totali- 
tarian movement. Upon the completion of such an investigation, including a 
hearing if requested, the Executive Council shall have the authority to make 
recommendations or give directions to the affiliate involved and shall have 
the further authority, upon a two-thirds vote, to suspend any affiliate found 
guilty of a violation of this section. Any action of the Executive Council 
under this section may be appealed to the convention, provided, however, that 
such action shall be effective when taken and shall remain in full force and 
effect pending any appeal.” 

There is another strong section on the subject of corruption and the 
subject of communism. No, gentlemen, this is not dissolution. This is 
building. 

If I may just take another moment. The CIO is now in its 21st year 
of life. We are in our manhood. The CIO was born in a lounge room off the 
lobby of the President Hotel in Atlantic City, in mid-November, 1935. There 
was a small group of men who gathered in that room. John L. Lewis was 
there for the United Mine Workers and Charley Howard was there for the 
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International Typographical Union. Sidney Hillman was there for the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, and David Dubinsky for the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. Tom McNamara was there as President of the 
United Textile Workers and Harvey Fremming and Max Zaritsky of the 
United Hatters, and Tom Brown of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, and 
Philip Murray was there from the United Mine Workers, and Tom Kennedy 
from the United Mine Workers. And I was there to do the leg work. There 
the idea of CIO came into being. Those men did not realize at the moment 
how well they were going to build. They did not realize that this movement 
which was launched in that little room would reach this stage of manhood 
which it had achieved today. 

In its 21st year, we go into a new combined movement. We do not 
terminate our activities. We only start our manly actions beginning Mon- 
day, December 5. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I am now privileged to recognize the President 
of the Communications Workers, Brother Joe Beirne. 


VICE-PRESIDENT JOSEPH BEIRNE: Mr. President, I rise in support 
of the resolution before the Convention. Like Dave McDonald, I say to 
engage in any acrimonious debate in a matter as important as this is but to 
lend dignity to many half truths and many statements which were delivered 
from this platform that have no truth at all to them. In these, the closing 
hours of the formal organization of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
there is no one who honestly believes that the spirit of the CIO will die or 
that the spirit of the CIO will in any way be submerged after December 5. 
If there is anyone who believes that we shall lose that priceless possession 
of spirit after Monday, December 5, it simply means that that person has 
no faith or trust in himself or herself. The spirit of the CIO can never die. 

The men and women who on December 5 will become a part of a new 
merged organization, who come to that merged organization from the CIO, 
will bring to those people in the AFL that spirit which they in the AFL may 
have been searching for. If anything, our beliefs on civil rights, our beliefs on 
communism, our beliefs on racketeering, our beliefs on the preservation of 
the integrity of the smaller unions, shall be preserved and strengthened 
after December 5. 

It won’t be done by any violent objection to a set of words. Each one of 
us has had the occasion I am sure to put on paper the ideas he believes in. 
Every single one of us likewise has had the occasion where someone could 
find fault with the words we chose. But there can be no doubt that whatever 
the words may say, the intent, the belief, the program have been spelled out 
for 20 years in resolutions, have been spelled out for 20 years on picket lines, 
and have been spelled out for 20 years, as our pageant showed yesterday, 
with the death, the sacrifice, the blood, and the tears of the men and women 
belonging to the CIO. 

It is not by words that men live. It is what we do as we impress our 
words on the labor movement of the United States. What man or woman in 
his right mind could honestly believe that the workers in the United States of 
America are not entitled to labor unity today? Where is the delegate here or 
where is the responsible officer here who will go up to a non-mmber in his 
own industry and say: “You can bring about all the good things you desire 
by not belonging to our organization”? That is verboten union thinking, and 
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you know it as well as I do. But what responsible officer is there wno wont 
say and who won’t believe in going up to the non-member and saying, “You 
might be right, and if you feel that strongly about the things you say, come 
join our organization and fight to bring about those improvements you want.” 

In this great land of ours and in this great organization of ours even today 
the right to object is present and preserved, whether we are right or whether 
we are wrong. We even have the right to express what is wrong. That will 
not be changed next Monday at the Armory. This privilege and this right, 
those beliefs we cherish, those ideals which we have built, these rights will 
not die with the adoption of this resolution, but will be reborn for the reason 
that a greater number of people, a greater number of responsible officers, 
will be exposed to our beliefs. The more people we can get to hear us, the 
more converts we make, the greater we will become and the more lasting 
good we can do for America. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I am going to recognize one other speaker on 
the platform and then I will put it on the floor. 
Brother Gus Faber of the Transport Workers Union. 


GUSTAV FABER, Transport Workers Union of America: Brother Chair- 
man and delegates to this Convention, I think I can say that this is the first 
time that I have addressed a convention of the CIO. Even so, I have been 
an Executive Board member for many years. 

I think also it might be the first time that one officer in one organization 
opposes the President of his organization. I think that is also the first time. 

I couldn’t leave this convention without telling all the people that I was 
associated with for so many years that I feel very strongly for the merged 
labor movement, but that I have to vote no because my Convention so in- 
structed me and as an organizational man I will do that. 

I have to say that, instructions or no instructions, I am a human being. 
I have to go and live with my conscience and my conscience is for the merged 
labor movement. Even though I have to vote no, I think that this merged 
labor movement in the United States is the greatest thing that ever hap- 
pened in the labor movement all over the world. 

If anybody in this room can talk about the AFL, I can. I was a member 
of the International Association of Machinists, of Local 402, in the year 1925. 
I happened to open my trap in one of the meetings and told them that I 
didn’t like the decisions that were made on the other side of the table. It 
was a bitter cold night in January of 1925. Two people took me out on the 
street and said, “If you know what is good for you, you will go and say Amen 
to the people who sit on the other side of the table in the AFL.” That was 
in 1925. 

But things have changed in 1955. The AFL has made progress on this 
problem. Similarly the Church has taken moral leadership. Just several 
weeks ago Bishop Jules Jeanmard issued his first ex-communication order in 
the 38 years he has been head of the diocese, when he ex-communicated 
three Roman Catholics several weeks ago for beating a woman teacher who 
had instructed Negro and white children in the same catechism classroom. 
No speeches can do more to bring about an end to discrimination than the 
effective action taken by this Bishop. I think we are on the right track. 
We are moving very fast. We should be in this merged labor movement from 
the beginning. 
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I would like to make an appeal to Mike. Mike, let’s end this thing. You 
will be the greatest man in the history of labor if you step up before this 
mike and say, “I am for the merged labor movement.” I don’t know if it will 
do any good. 

If Philip Murray were here today, Allan Haywood, Van Bittner, Sidney 
Hillman, they would lead the parade for a united labor movement. I think, 
Mike, whatever you say of all those people who gave so much and who died 
in harness for the labor movement, that all those people if they were alive 
would be standing before this microphone praising the Constitution that we 
are going to adopt here today for something that will be a document for all 
labor. 

I don’t want to occupy the time of this Convention any longer than is 
necessary, even though the vote has not been called for, but in advance I will 
say that I will vote no because I cannot do anything else, but my conscience 
and my belief as a human being, as someone trying to do the best thing for 
the labor movement, makes me want to vote yes. I can’t do that because I 
have a commitment from my organization and I will vote no. 

I thank you for listening to me and I hope that we will meet again. I 
am sure—maybe I am too sure, I don’t know—but so far I am very sure that 
in the end the Transport Workers Union will not go it alone but will be 
in the united labor movement of the United States. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I would like to say to our good friend, Gus 
Faber, who got his early training in the trade union movement in Germany 
where he would be characterized as an ultra-Gevertschaft’s Kaempfer, ‘‘Gus, 
we will all be standing in line with our hands outstretched to welcome the 
TWU back into the family of labor.” 


DELEGATE LASLEY (Packinghouse Workers): Mr. Chairman, at the 
inception I want to make it crystal clear that I am in favor of the merger, 
contrary to the position taken by one of the former speakers. I think that 
the merger is beneficial to the entire labor movement. I think that it can 
strengthen and better the living conditions of Negro and white. 

However, I am concerned about guarantees carried in the Constitution 
which will spell out what we mean by the elimination of segregation and 
discrimination which will bring about clearer Negro-white unity. I think we 
should keep abreast of the Supreme Court’s decision and that the labor move- 
ment should take the forefront in the fight for freedom as has been advocated 
by the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People by 1963. 
I believe that if the labor movement solidifies itself around this proposition, 
freedom can come long before 1963. 

I am sick and tired of seeing workers working side by side in the mills 
and in the factories; brothers completely across the bargaining table, but 
when they get back home the windows of Negro workers’ homes are broken 
out by their white brothers. This is not only true in Mississippi, but it is 
happening in Chicago, Illinois, north of the Mason-Dixon Line. 

I feel that the way this thing can be corrected is to make it implicit and 
clear that what we mean by eliminating discrimination is eliminating segre- 
gated facilities in plants—locker rooms, cafeterias, drinking fountains. You 
have to live in this situation in order to understand what I am talking about. 

I travel for my union, yet I am segregated in air terminals, railroad termi- 
nals, buses, street cars, taxicabs, restaurants, and in hotels, anywhere I go 
in the South. This kind of a society I am interested in seeing changed. I 
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want to live and see my children live as full-fledged citizens in the United 
States of America. 

I think in order to bring this about that there should be more strength 
in the Constitution of the merged Federation to guarantee that anyone who 
violates the civil rights of Negro workers or other minorities will have dis- 
ciplinary action taken against him. I don’t see it written into th’s Consti- 
tution. If it is there I would like to see it pointed out for me. I think ‘f 
that were done I could say that the provision on civil rights in this Constitu- 
tion is adequate. 

I recommend, Mr. Chairman, that the Constitution, or that section, be 
recommitted to the Executive Board of the CIO-AFL to strengthen the clause 
on civil rights, to at least impose some disciplinary action on international 
unions, local unions, and the councils that discriminate against individuals 
because of their race, creed or color. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Brother Lasley, you have got to remember 
that we have got to vote this up or down. I want to say to you as one who 
has worked with my colleagues on this problem, this is not a matter of words, 
this is a matter of sweat and hard work, and we are going to do that job. 
You have got to vote the Constitution up or down. 


I will recognize the next brother at that microphone. 


DELEGATE STETIN (Textile Workers): I need not say anything about 
our position. It is pretty well known. I think we have had enough discus- 
sion. I think we have got to get on over to the 7ist Armory where the real 
work is going to be done. I move for stopping discussion and I move for 
the question. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Under the rules, a delegate may ask for the 
question, which closes debate, and the Convention will make that decision. 

All those in favor of closing debate signify by raising your right hands. 
Those in opposition to closing debate, raise your right hands. There are a 
few hands. The motion to close debate has been carried. 

On the motion to adopt the resolution on the achievement of labor unity, 
which includes all of the items that make up the total documents—the Con- 
stitution, the merger agreement, the implementing resolutions and all of these 
other items contained in that document. In acting upon this resolution of 
such great and historic importance I am going to call upon the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the CIO to read the roll so that we can have a roll call vote on 
this matter. Brother Carey. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: The voting membership authorized 
by the Credentials Committee to this Convention is 5,832,079 votes. 

United Automobile Workers, 1,511,609 votes. How do you vote, for or 
against? 


DELEGATE MAZEY (United Automobile Workers): Brother Chairman, 
the Auto Workers vote for the merger. 

(Following is the roster of CIO convention delegations, with the authorized 
voting strength for each. No formal roll-call vote was held. Immediately 
after this roster is the expression of votes against the resolution; and the 
final computation of votes, which appears at that point, was based on this 
roster. ) 
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Delegates in Attendance 


United Automobile, Aircraft and Amalgamated Clothing 
Agriculture, Implement Workers Workers of America 
os 283,500 Jacob Potofsky 
1,511,689 Walter P. Reuther Frank Rosenblum 


Emil Mazey 

John W. Livingston 
Richard Goser 
Norman Matthews 
Edward Cote 
Joseph McCusker 
William McAulay 
Robert Carter 
Leonard Woodcock 
Patrick J. O’Malley 
Raymond Ross 
Charles Ballard 
Raymond H. Berndt 
Pat Greathouse 
Russell Letner 
George Burt 
Martin Gerber 
Charles H. Kerrigan 
Harvey Kitzman 
George Merrelli 
Ken Morris 
Kenneth Robinson 
Charles Bioletti 
Norman B. Seaton 


Hyman Blumberg 
Abraham Chatman 
Gladys Dickason 
Sander Genis 
Vincent LaCapria 
Reuben Block 
Murray Weinstein 
Joseph Salerno 
Charles Weinstein 
Richard Brazier 


Communications Workers of America 
336,208 J. A. Beirne 


John L. Crull 
Mary Hanscom 
J. J. Moran 

A. T. Jones 
Gienn Watts 
W. A. Smallwood 
W. G. Smith 
George E. Gill 
James Smith 
Ray Dryer 
Louis Knecht 
D. L. McCowen 


Barbers and Beauty Culturists 
Union of America International Union of Electrical, 


5,255 Ernest Hebert Radio and Machine Workers 


Lilyan Moscowitz 366,086 James B. Carey 
Malvina Freedman Al Hartnett 
Harry Block 
Frederick Kelley 
Jack Suarez 
William Snoots 
72,000 Karl F. Feller James Click 
Thomas Rusch Milton Weihrauch 
Arthur P. Gildea Ellis Hockenberry 


International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft-Drink 
and Distillery Workers 





G. M. Watts 
John F. Dehner 
Robert R. Person 


Leonard Hutson 
George Hutchens 
E. J. Kraft 


A Pal 
National Assoc. of Broadcast Jan Palmer 


Employees and Technicians United Furniture Workers 


6,472 Clifford F. Rothery of America 
Eugene Klumpp 55,184 Morris Pizer 
Harold L. Byers Fred Fulford 
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Delegates in Attendance 


Michael DeCicco 
Fred Stefan 

Neil J. McCormick 
Floyd Buckner 


William Edwards, Jr. 
Robert C. Edwards 


Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America 


43,128 John J. Grogan 
Ross D. Blood 
Andrew A. Pettis 
Joseph N. Townsley 
W. M. Williams, Jr. 


United Glass and Ceramic Workers 
of North America 


65,499 Burl Phares 
Leland Beard 
Ralph Reiser 
Lewis McCracken 
Willard Pelican 
Don Berger 


National Maritime Union of America 


58,451 Joseph Curran 
M. Hedley Stone 
Adrian Duffy 
John B. McDougall 
Steve Federoff 
Dave M. Ramos 


Government and Civic Employees 
Organizing Committee 


43,706 Anthony J. Federoff 
Milton Murray 
John L. Yancey 
Martin Wagner 
R. J. Thomas 


Mechanics Educational Society 
of America 


78,382 George White 
Matthew Smith 
Roy Tarpley, Sr. 


Insurance Workers of America 


14,848 William A. Gillen 
Simon Helfgott 
William S. McDermott 
Arthur H. Higginson 


Leather Workers International 
Union of America 


2,860 Richard B. O’Keefe 
Joseph A. Duffy 


Jerry Raymond 
James Kozma 
James DeBella 


American Newspaper Guild 
35,066 Joseph F. Collis 


Joseph P. Murphy 
William J. Farson 
Arthur Rosenstock 
Charles A. Perlik, Jr. 


Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America 


44,835 John Blackburn 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union 


224,336 O. A. Knight 





Oliver Mertz 
Arthur W. Brown 
Francis P. Slater 
Martin Grayson 


National Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association 


14,591 H. L. Daggett 
A. F. LaBarge 
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T. M. McCormick 
B. J. Schafer 
Joseph Appelbaum 
J. T. Curran 
Elwood D. Swisher 
John E. Dohaney 
W. J. Trombley 
Raymond M. Davis 
Arthur Ernst 
Richard J. Savage 





Delegates in Attendance 


United Packinghouse Workers 


of America 


170,426 Ralph Helstein 


G. R. Hathaway 
A. T. Stephens 
Russell Lasley 
Fred Dowling 
Burton LaRue 
Russell Bull 
George Thomas 
Charles Hayes 


United Paperworkers of America 
64,003 Harry D. Sayre 


Frank Grasso 

Charles Bridgwater 
Harry E. Scott 

Nicholas Vrataric 

Donald Thoms 

Herbert Schwenker—Alt. 
George Pescatore—Alt. 


American Radio Association 


2,765 Bernard L. Smith 


William J. Steinberg 


Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Workers Union 


145,551 Max Greenberg 


Alvin E, Heaps 

Jack Paley 

Alex Bail 

Arthur Osman 

Sam Kovenetsky 

David Livingston 

Julius Sum 

Thomas Leone 

Jerome Kaplan—Alt. 
Martin Koppel—Alt. 
Joseph McCarthy—Alt. 
Louis Feldstein—Alt. 
Samuel Lowenthal—Alt. 
George Braverman—Alt. 
Earl Wolfman—Alt. 
Martin C. Kyne—Alt. 
William Michaelson—Alt. 
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United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
and Plastic Workers of America 


228,588 


L. S. Buckmaster 
Joseph W. Childs 
Desmond Walker 
Josh Tools 

G. L. Lewis 

E. K. Bowers 

E. E. Hester 
Norman Allison 
Antone L. Campos 
Robert E. Garber 
John Skiffington 


United Shoe Workers of America 


79,430 


James J. Mitchell 
Russell J. Taylor 
James E. Bringle 
Emerson T. Pence 
John C. Griffin 
Meyer L. Goldstein 
Harriet S. Morin 


United Steelworkers of America 


1,224,494 


David J. McDonald 
I. W. Abel 

James Robb 
Howard R. Hague 
A. J. Kojetinsky 
Martin J. Walsh 
Al Whitehouse 

H. Charles Ford 
Joseph T. McNichols 
Earl T. Bester 
Charles H. Millard 
James C. Nicholson 
Berlin W. Ohler 
Albert Atallah 

R. E. Farr 

Martin Burns 
John S. Johns 
Joseph Germano 
Thomas Shane 
James P. Griffin 
John F. Murray 
Charles J. Smith 
Lorne H. Nelles 
Eugene Maurice 








Delegates in Attendance 


John W. Grajciar 
George Medrick 
Walter J. Burke 
Paul Rusen 

Bert Hough 
Carmon B. Newell 


United Stone and Allied Products 
Workers of America 


18,789 Sam H. Scott 
John C. Lawson 
Lewis R. Lowry 
Kenneth Dickens 


Textile Workers Union of America 


273,375 Emil Rieve 
John Chupka 
R. J. Wm. Belanger 
William Pollock 
Boyd E. Payton 
Sol Stetin 
Wesley A. Cook 
Harold Daoust 
Jack Rubenstein 
H. S. Williams 
William Gordon 


United Transport Service Employees 
of America 


5,250 Willard S. Townsend 
Al Young 
George L-P Weaver 


Transport Workers Union 


120,000 


of America 


Michael J. Quill 
Gustav Faber 
Matthew Guinan 
Eugene V. Attreed 
Frank Sheehan 

Paul O’Rourke 
James F. Horst 

John Lopez 

Louis Dwyer—Alt. 
Ellis Van Riper—Alt. 
Andrew J. Kaelin—Alt. 


Utility Workers Union 


81,924 


of America 


Joseph A. Fisher 
William J. Pachler 
Harold J. Straub 
William R. Munger 
Patrick McGrath 
James T. Watson 
Reginald Brown 


International Woodworkers 


136,959 


of America 


A. F, Hartung 
William Botkin 
J. E. Dicey 
Harvey R. Nelson 
Tim Sullivan 
Gordon Johnson 
Arley Anderson 
J. E. Fadling 
Howard Gardiner 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


No. of Delegates 
Allotted Delegate in Attendance 


Union 


ALABAMA STATE IUC 
ARIZONA STATE IUC 
ARKANSAS STATE IUC 
CALIFORNIA STATE IUC 
COLORADO STATE IUC 
CONNECTICUT STATE IUC 
DELAWARE STATE IUC 
FLORIDA STATE IUC 
GEORGIA STATE IUC 
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ee 


Cecil A. Robertson 
Nicholas C. Dragon 
George H. Ellison 
Manuel Dias 

R. C. Anderson 
Mitchell Sviridoff 
Charles Colatriano 
Howard D. Walton 
W. H. Montague, Sr. 





Union 


IDAHO STATE IUC 
ILLINOIS STATE IUC 
INDIANA STATE IUC 
IOWA STATE IUC 
KANSAS STATE IUC 
KENTUCKY STATE IUC 
LOUISIANA STATE IUC 
MAINE STATE IUC 
MARYLAND STATE IUC 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE IUC 
MICHIGAN STATE IUC 
MINNESOTA STATE IUC 


MISSISSIPPI STATE IUC 
MISSOURI STATE IUC 
MONTANA STATE IUC 
NEBRASKA STATE IUC 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE IUC 
NEW JERSEY STATE IUC 
NEW YORK STATE IUC 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE IUC 
OHIO STATE IUC 

OKLAHOMA STATE IUC 
OREGON STATE IUC 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE IUC 
RHODE ISLAND STATE IUC 
SOUTH CAROLINA STATE IUC 
TENNESSEE STATE IUC 
TEXAS STATE IUC 

UTAH STATE IUC 

VERMONT STATE IUC 
VIRGINIA STATE IUC 
WASHINGTON STATE IUC 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE IUC 
WISCONSIN STATE IUC 
WYOMING STATE IUC 


No. of Delegates 


Allotted 


ee ep ps ps 
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Delegate in Attendance 


Albert G. Beattie 
Maurice F. McElligott 
Dallas Sells 
Vernon Dale 

H. J. Yount 

Wm. F., Billingsley 
K. G. Flory 
George Jabar 
Culver B. Windsor 
Salvatore Camelio 
August Scholle 
Rodney C. Jacobson 
Robert E. Hess, Alt. 
J. B. Hanna 

James A, Davis 
James J. Leary 

J. H. Stocker 
Thomas Pitarys 
Paul Krebs 

Louis Hollander 

J. W. Holder 

Jacob Clayman 
Len Yarborough 
George Brown 
Harry Boyer 
Thomas F. Policastro 
L. B. Knox 
Leonard Evans 
Fred Schmidt 
Ormond Konkle 
Morris Driscoll 
Julian F. Carper 
Harold Slater 

Paul Rusen 
Wilbert Walter 

E. S. Krusee 


CITY, COUNTY, DISTRICT 
INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


No. of Delegates 
Allotted 


Delegate in Attendance 


Name 


BESSEMER IUC, Alabama st 
BIRMINGHAM IUC, Alabama at 
GADSDEN IUC, Alabama 1 
HUNTSVILLE IUC, Alabama 1 
Z 
1 
1 


F. C. McGinnis 
Donald D. Stafford 
E. R. Elkins 

Frank N. Hoffman 
Lillian J. Schermer 
James W. Battles 
Carey E. Haigler 


MOBILE IUC, Alabama 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY IUC, Alabama 
TUSCALOOSA COUNTY IUC, Alabama 
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No. of Delegates 


Name 


FORT SMITH IUC, Arkansas 
GREATER ALAMEDA COUNTY IUC. 
California 
CONTRA COSTA IUC, California 
LOS ANGELES IUC, California 
SAN DIEGO IUC, California 
SAN FRANCISCO IUC, California 
DENVER IUC, Colorado 
BRIDGEPORT IUC, Connecticut 
BRISTOL IUC, Connecticut 
HARTFORD IUC, Connecticut 
GREATER NAUGATUCK IUC, Connecticut 
LOWER NAUGATUCK IUC, Connecticut 
NEW HAVEN IUC, Connecticut 
STAMFORD IUC, Connecticut 
GREATER WATERBURY IUC, Connecticut 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IUC, D. C. 
DUVAL COUNTY IUC, Florida 
ATLANTA IUC, Georgia 
COOK COUNTY IUC, Illinois 
FOUR COUNTIES IUC, Illinois 
LAKE COUNTY IUC, Illinois 
LASALLE COUNTY IUC, Illinois 
PEORIA IUC, Illinois 
ROCKFORD IUC, Illinois 
ST. CLAIR COUNTY IUC, Illinois 
SPRINGFIELD IUC, Illinois 
TRI-CITY IUC, Illinois 
WILL COUNTY IUC, Illinois 
DEKALB COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
DELAWARE COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
ELKHART COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
EVANSVILLE IUC, Indiana 
FAYETTE COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
FORT WAYNE IUC, Indiana 
HOWARD COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS IUC, Indiana 
LAKE COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
LAWRENCE COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
MADISON COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
NEW CASTLE IUC, Indiana 
ST. JOSEPH COUNTY IUC. Indiana 
TWIN COUNTIES IUC, Indiana 
VIGO COUNTY IUC, Indiana 
BLACK HAWK COUNTY IUC, Iowa 
CEDAR RAPIDS IUC, Iowa 
CERRO GORDO IUC, Iowa 
DES MOINES IUC, Iowa 


DUBUQUE IUC, Iowa 





Allotted 


1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Delegate in Attendance 


George Ellison 


James Drury 
Joseph Angelo 
Albert T. Lunceford 
James H. Curry 
Arthur Hellender 
Fred C. Pieper 
Edward J. Lavery 
Lottie Elliott 

Roger McQuiggan 
Raymond Mengacci 


William Stapleton 
E. E. Phelps 
Herman Belsky 

J. L. Monaghan 

C. H. Gillman 
Jesse Lester 
Ellsworth M. Smith 
Sam L. Grogg 
Harvey Pearson 
Robert D. Bollard 
Peter J. Watson 
Robert Foss 

Val Cox 

Frank England 
Lloyd McBride 
Frank Mlaker 
Franz E. Daniel 
John Wels 
Clement Nitka 
Charles Pearce 
George P. Jones 
Roy Newer 
Daniel S. Bedell 
Timothy Smith 
John Truchan 
John Bartee 
Harold J. Goehring 
Harlan J. Noel 
Stanley Ladd 
Carroll M. Hutton 
James R. Broshears 
Carl Dahl 

Henry J. Henry 
Frank Cronin 
Harry Booth 


Rudolph Eskovitz 








No. of Delegates 
Allotted 


Name 


OTTUMWA IUC, Iowa 

SIOUX CITY IUC, Iowa 

WEBSTER COUNTY IUC, Iowa 

TOPEKA IUC, Kansas 

WICHITA IUC, Kansas 

BOYD & GREENUP IUC, Kentucky 

LOUISVILLE IUC, Kentucky 

PADUCAH AREA IUC, Kentucky 

CENTRAL MARYLAND IUC, Maryland 

GREATER BOSTON IUC, Massachusetts 

GREATER LAWRENCE IUC, Massachusetts 

GREATER NEW BEDFORD IUC, 
Massachusetts 

WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS IUC, 
Massachusetts 

WORCESTER IUC, Massachusetts 

BAY COUNTY IUC, Michigan 

CADILLAC COUNTY IUC, Michigan 

CALHOUN COUNTY IUC, Michigan 

DICKINSON COUNTY IUC, Michigan 

GRANT TRAVERSE IUC, Michigan 

GREATER DETROIT & WAYNE IUC, 
Michigan 

GREATER FLINT IUC, Michigan 

GOGEBIC COUNTY IUC, Michigan 

GRAND TRAVERSE IUC, Michigan 

GREATER INGHAM CO. IUC, Michigan 

JACKSON COUNTY IUC, Michigan 

KALAMAZOO IUC, Michigan 

KENT COUNTY IUC, Michigan 

LEANWEE COUNTY IUC, Michigan 

MACOMB COUNTY IUC, Michigan 

MARQUETTE COUNTY IUC, Michigan 

MONROE COUNTY IUC, Michigan 

PONTIAC & OAKLAND IUC, Michigan 

PORT CITIES IUC, Michigan 

SAGINAW DISTRICT IUC, Michigan 

ST. CLAIR COUNTY IUC, Michigan 

STURGIS & ST. JOS. CO. IUC, Michigan 

WASHTENAW CO. IUC, Michigan 

DULUTH IUC, Minnesota 

HENNEPIN CoO. IUC, Minnesota 

IRON RANGE IUC, Minnesota 

ST. PAUL IUC, Minnesota 

GREATER KANSAS CITY IUC, Missouri 

ST. JOSEPH IUC, Missouri 

ST. LOUIS IUC, Missouri 

LINCOLN IUC, Nebraska 

OMAHA-COUNCIL BLUFFS IUC, Nebraska 
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Delegate in Attendance 


Ben Henry 

Edris H. Owens 

Richard Leonard 

Willard Murphy 

James E. Taylor 

Henry Siebert 
Emil Cornett 
Paul R. Christopher 

Glenn R. Brayton 

John J. Horan 

Ralph D. Arivella 





George E. Carignan 


Herman Greenberg 
James B. Lavin 
Herbert T. McCreedy 
Al Barbour 

James A. Morgan 
Harry Southwell 
Charles A. Rogers 


Mike Novak 
Lawrence J. Finninn 
N. A. Zonarich 
Charles A. Rogers 
Elton E. Tubbs 
Victor G. Reuther 
Clarence A. Jackson 
Florence Peterson 
Jack T. Conway 
Barney Hopkins 
Smolie Chatak 
George E. Baker 
Fred V. Haggard 
Brendon Sexton 
John T. Jasper 
Larry Gettlinger 
Lyle Carr 

Roy L. Reuther 
Stewart M. Hockin 
John G. Bryant 
Nick Krmpotich 
Charles Rafferty 
John R. Capell, Jr. 
William Lewis 
Oscar A. Ehrhardt 
D. W. Starnes 


Delmond Garst 




















No. of Delegates 
Allotted 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
z 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Name 


BERGEN COUNTY IUC, New Jersey 
BURLINGTON CO. IUC, New Jersey 
CENTRAL JERSEY IUC, New Jersey 
ESSEX-W. HUDSON CTS. IUC, New Jersey 
HUDSON CO. IUC, New Jersey 
MIDDLESEX CO. IUC, New Jersey 
PASSAIC CO. IUC, New Jersey 

SOUTH JERSEY IUC, New Jersey 
UNION COUNTY IUC, New Jersey 
GREATER BUFFALO IUC, New York 
DUNKIRK AREA IUC, New York 
FINGER LAKES IUC, New York 
JAMESTOWN AREA IUC, New York 
NEW YORK CITY IUC, New York 
NASSAU & SUFFOLK IUC, New York 
NIAGARA COUNTY IUC, New York 
OSWEGO COUNTY IUC, New York 
ROCHESTER IUC, New York 
SCHENECTADY AREA IUC, New York 
GREATER SYRACUSE IUC, New York 
TROY AREA IUC, New York 

UPPER HUDSON AREA IUC, New York 
GREATER UTICA IUC, New York 
WESTCHESTER IUC, New York 
MECKLENBURG CO. IUC, North Carolina 
AKRON IUC, Ohio 

ALLIANCE IUC, Ohio 

ASHTABULA CO. IUC, Ohio 
BARBERTON IUC, Ohio 

BUTLER IUC, Ohio 

GREATER CINCINNATI IUC, Ohio 
CLEVELAND IUC, Ohio 
COLUMBIANA IUC, Ohio 

FRANKLIN COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
LICKING CO. IUC, Ohio 

LIMA REGIONAL IUC, Ohio 

LORAIN IUC, Ohio 

MAHONING CO. IUC, Ohio 

MARION CO. IUC, Ohio 

MIAMI, SHELBY, DARKE CO. IUC, Ohio 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
MUSKINGUM COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
PORTAGE COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
PORTSMOUTH IUC, Ohio 

RICHLAND COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
SANDUSKY IUC, Ohio 

SANDUSKY OTTAWA IUC, Ohio 
STARK COUNTY IUC, Ohio 


TOLEDO IUC, Ohio 
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Delegate in Attendance 


Jeremiah Donovan 
Ernest Sternotti 
Charles Kovacs 
Hugh Caldwell 
Nicholas L. Feola 
Ernest J. Toth 
Christopher J. Frawley 
Frank E. Meloni 
James Trice 

James Miller 
William J. Hart 
John J. Maurillo 
Samuel Olfano 
Morris Iushewitz 
Emil G. Lindahl 
William S. Hilger 
Joseph Lovas 

John H. Cooper 
Sandy Morreale 
John Ewaniszyk 
Joseph C. Killian 
Sy Cohen 

Joseph P. Molony 
Wilbur Riddett 
John R. Graham 
Leo E. Dugan 

R. J. McCaulley 
Fred Saverice 
Walter Smethurst 
John G. Vechozane 
Edward B. Hellkamp 
Ellwood S. Dietrich 
Sam, Camens 
Harry E. Mayfield 
Charles L. Cory 
Harry Winkeljohn 
Eugene Balogh 
Albert Shipka 
John Burke 
Arthur Fagan 
Joseph Kreutzer 
George Turner 
Marie Kemmery 
Wm. R. Staiger 
James L. Young 
Jack Kroll 

Alfred Lopez 

W. E. Wycoff 
Howard H. Rediger 








No. of Delegates 
Allotted 


1 


Name 


TRI-COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
TRUMBELL COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
WASHINGTON COUNTY IUC, Ohio 
OKLAHOMA IUC, Oklahoma 
TULSA IUC, Oklahoma 
PORTLAND IUC, Oregon 
ALLEGHENY VALLEY IUC, Pennsylvania 
ARMSTRONG COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
BEAVER COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
BERKS COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
BLAIR COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
BUCKS COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
BUTLER COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
CHESTER COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
CLEARFIELD CENTRE COUNTY IUC, 
Pennsylvania 
CRAWFORD COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
DELAWARE COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
ERIE IUC, Pennsylvania 
HARRISBURG REGION IUC, Pennsylvania 
GREATER JOHNSTOWN IUC, Pennsylvania 
GREENSBURG AREA IUC, Pennsylvania 
LANCASTER COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
LAWRENCE COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
LEBANON COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
LEHIGH COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
LYCOMING COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
MIFFLIN COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
MONONGAHELA VALLEY IUC, 
Pennsylvania 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
NORTHAMPTON IUC, Pennsylvania 
NORTHUMBERLAND, MONTOUR & 
SNYDER COUNTIES IUC, Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA IUC, Pennsylvania 
SCRANTON LACKAWANNA IUC, 
Pennsylvania 
SHENANGO COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
STEEL CITY IUC, Pennsylvania 
TARENTUM DISTRICT IUC, Pennsylvania 
VENANGO COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
WILKES-BARRE IUC, Pennsylvania 
YORK COUNTY IUC, Pennsylvania 
GREATER CHARLESTON IUC, South 
Carolina 
CHATTANOOGA IUC, Tennessee 
KNOXVILLE IUC, Tennessee 
MEMPHIS IUC, Tennessee 
NASHVILLE IUC, Tennessee 
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Delegate in Attendance 


Harold E. Knapp 
Henry A. Dively 
William V. Lavelle 
A. L. L’Hoste 

R. H. Rackleff 
Jess A. Bell 

John Haser 
Francis McCabe 
Sam Sesti 
Edward F. Haas 
A. C. Shamas 
Frank F. Flatch 
Michael A. Petrak 
Michael Reach 


Julia L. Maietta 

William R. Ewing 

William E. Roberts 

L. H. Jenkins 
Hugh Carcella 
Russell Thomas 

Dick W. Rhea 

Charles Medrick 

George T. Barberio 

Charles A. Engelbach 

George Nejmeh 

Joseph W. Pesotine 

Joseph W. Bailey 


Frank Lasick 
John S. Quarry, Sr. 
William Moran 


Carl Bittler 
Joseph T. Kelley 


Genevieve Patrick 
William C. Nicholson 
Anthony J. Federoff 
Casmier F. Schultz 
Ross L, Atwell 
Dominic Merolla 
Lloyd B. Harris 





R. E. Starnes 
W. B. Frazier 
Reece Derrick 
Earl A. Crawder 
Victor Ellis 








No. of Delegates 


Name 


BEXAR COUNTY IUC, Texas 

DALLAS AREA IUC, Texas 

HOUSTON AREA IUC, Texas 

SABINE AREA IUC, Texas 
CHITTENDEN COUNTY IUC, Vermont 
BLUE RIDGE IUC, Virginia 

RICHMOND IUC, Virginia 

ROANOKE IUC, Virginia 

TIDEWATER IUC, Virginia 

GRAYS HARBOR IUC, Washington 
SEATTLE-KING COUNTY IUC, Washington 
SPOKANE COUNTY IUC, Washington 
TACOMA IUC, Washington 

CABELL COUNTY IUC, West Virginia 
HARRISON COUNTY IUC, West Virginia 
KANAWHA COUNTY IUC, West Virginia 
WHEELING REGION IUC, West Virginia 
CHIPPEWA VALLEY IUC, Wisconsin 
DANE COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 

FOND DU LAC IUC, Wisconsin 
KENOSHA COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 
LACROSSE COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 
RACINE COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 

ROCK COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 
SHEBOYGAN COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 
WAUKESHA COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 
WINNEBAGO COUNTY IUC, Wisconsin 


Allotted 
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Delegate in Attendance 


W. Don Ellinger 
A. R. Hardesty 
Frank McCarty 
Arthur J. Goldberg 
Donald J. Ready 
Silas Switzer 

Wm. M. Binford 
Paul S. Keen 
James A. Pendleton 
Julius Wickre 
Irwin L. DeShetler 
Earl Nimz 

John M. Glenn 
George L. Gerner 
George DeNucci 
Miles C. Stanley 
Homer Bussa 
George Rettinger 
Albert Haywood 
Leon Stamey 
Michael Maxin 
Robert J. Davidson 
Fred A. Erchul 
Loren Norman 

F. J. Michel 

Allan Graskamp 
Eugene Kraus 

Leo Lamotte 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


No. of Delegates 


No. Name and Location 


72 Amalgamated Office Workers 
Detroit, Mich. 
83 United Dairy Workers 
Detroit, Mich. 
255 United Theater Employees 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
520 Printing & Paper Trades 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
677 Un. Publication Workers 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
798 United Bakery Workers 
McKeesport, Pa. 
917 United Sugar Workers 
Sugarland, Tex. 
934 United Pencil Workers 
New York, N. Y. 
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Allotted 


Delegate in Attendance 


D. Elizabeth Averill 
Ralph F. Stoner 
Carl A. McPeak 
James McCaffrey 
Samuel Blumstein 
John Brophy 

Knox Walker 


James F. Beardwood 











1162 
1242 


1279 


1308 
1420 
1422 
1474 
1475 
1525 
1645 
1660 
1670 
1686 
1693 
1694 
1695 
1699 
1700 
1705 
1719 
1727 
1729 


1733 


Delegates 
Allotted 


Name and Location 


United Foremen & Supervisors 
LaCrosse, Wis. 





United Motion Picture Employees 
Lamarque, Tex. 





United Slag Workers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





United Scrap & Salvage & Waste 
Material Workers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Local Industrial Union 
Flint, Mich. 





United Sugar Workers 





Mathews, La. 
United Sugar Workers 
Labadieville, La. 





United Sugar Workers 





Raceland, La. 
United Sugar Workers 
Montegut, La. 





United Construction Workers 
South Bend, Ind. 





Roosevelt College Office Employees 





Chicago, Il. 
United Sugar Refinery Workers 
South Boston, Mass. 





CWA-CIO Office Workers 
Washington, D. C. 





United Clerical Workers 
South Bend, Ind. 





United Office Employees 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





United Bank Employees 





New York, N. Y. 
United Clerical Workers 
Washington, D. C. 





United Office Employees 
Portland, Oreg. 





United Office Workers 
Columbus, Ohio 





Local Industrial Union 
Whitewater, Wis. 





United Office & Clerical Workers 





Flint, Mich. 
United Office Workers 
Akron, Ohio 





Office Workers 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Community and Social Agency Emp. 





Oakland, Calif. 
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Delegate 
In Attendance 


Robert G. Flannery 
Carlin Allen 


George Craig 


Samuel Sanguigni 
Lawrence Finnin 
George Parr 

N. Henry Pelet 
Charles Barranco, Jr. 
John V. Riffe 
James G. Louis 
Leland A. White 
Richard Hutton 
Walter Schaar 
George Colwell 
Arthur Shy 

John Titone 
Thomas P. Moran 
Chester Dusten 
John R. Rooney 
Tom Murray 
Douglas A. Fraser 
Beulah M. Burla 
Sylvia A. Yuster 


John Despol 

















LIU Delegates Delegate 
No Name and Location Allotted In Attendance 
1736 Federation Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1 Oral L. Garrison 
1738 United Office Employees 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1 Sylvester Graham 
1746 United Clerical Workers 
Washington, D. C. 1 Eve Rubin 
1752 Consolidated Services & Car Drivers 
St. Louis, Mo. 1 Arlanda Ryan 
1771 Warehousemen and Drivers 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1 Robert Oliver 
1772 United Office & Clerical Workers 
Long Island City, Ne Yo. ccsecssssecsssntnesenee 1 John Rosenkrantz 
1777 Duluth Fur Workers 
Duluth, Minn. 1 John Cuniff 
1779 United Office Workers 
Richmond, Va. 1 T. D. DuCuennois 
1782 Office Employees 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .....ccsccccsssssseeee 1 Lillian Sherwood 
1788 CWA Office Employees 
Dallas, Tex. 1 Robert W. Starnes 
1793 United Publishing Employees 
New York, N. Y. 1 Michael Mann 
1794 United Office & Clerical Workers 
Cleveland, Ohio 1 Louis Eiben 
1805 Amalgamated Office Workers 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1 William J. Widman 
1806 United Clerical Workers 
Waterbury, Conn. 1 Mary Belcinski 
1811 United Bay Area Office Workers — 
San Francisco, Calif. ......c.ccccccoscssscccssssseeeense 1 Robert Clark 
1812 Virgin Islands Labor Union 
St. Thomas, V. I., U.S.A. .ccccccsossssssmnecssssee 1 Austin O. King 
Oraldo A. Wilson—Alt. 
1813 Federation of Shorthand Reporters 
| New York, N. Y. 1 Jean Davidson 
| 1814 CIO Sabine Area 
| Port Arthur, Tex. 1 Mrs. R. Z. Dutton 
1821 Alaska Fishermen’s Union 
Seattle 11, Wash. 1 William J. Smith 















































SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: The Secretary-Treasurer yields to 
Delegate Quill. 

DELEGATE QUILL: Since the Transport Workers Union apparently is 
the only organization against, I move that we dispense with the roll call and 
have a vote with a show of hands. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: Mr. Chairman, at the request of 
Delegate Quill the record shows that the vote of the CIO Convention is unani- 
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mous except for 120,000 votes of the Transport Workers Union. I so move, 
Mr. Chairman. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I don’t think anyone wants to unduly delay the 
procedure of this Convention. On the other hand, I am not willing to just 
cut this thing off. Are there any other organizations, affiliated unions to the 
CIO, which would want to record their votes in opposition to the merger 
agreement? 

Hearing none, I am willing to put before the Convention a motion on 


procedure. 
DELEGATE MEROLLA, Wilkes-Barre Council. We vote in opposition. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: What is your affiliation there? 


DELEGATE MEROLLA: CIO Steelworkers, the CIO Council in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. I am with the Steelworkers there. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Very well. Are there any other delegates? 

The question has been raised on whether the delegate speaks for the 
Council or himself. That is immaterial because every delegate in the Con- 
vention has a right to express his personal conviction. 


DELEGATE ENGLAND, Springfield, Ill., IUC: We would like to cast our 
vote against this merger. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Is there anyone else? 

I see no further delegates, and therefore I will accept a motion on pro- 
cedure that we dispense with the roll call vote and that the records of the Con- 
vention show that the Transport Workers of America are casting their vote 
in opposition and the Council Delegates from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Spring- 
field, Ill.; that all other affiliated unions, all other delegates, are casting their 
votes in the affirmative for the Resolution on the Achievement of Labor Unity. 

What is your pleasure on procedure? 

It has been moved and supported. All those in favor of adopting the Reso- 
lution on the Achievement of Labor Unity, with the exception of those votes 
which will be recorded as being opposed, signify by saying aye. Opposed, no. 

The motion is carried and the record will state the proceedings as they 
were made here on the floor. (Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Brother Carey wishes to announce the official 
votes so you can get some idea of the ratio of membership represented by 
the vote in favor as compared to those in opposition to the Resolution on the 
Achievement of Labor Unity. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: Mr. President, the roll call tally 
shows 5,712,077 votes against 120,002 votes. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I call upon the Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee for one further resolution. 
RESOLUTION REFERRING RESOLUTIONS 


CHAIRMAN McDONALD: There have been a number of resolutions sub- 
mitted to the CIO Convention and we have a substitute for all of those reso- 
lutions. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY CURRAN continued the report of the Com- 
mittee, as follows: 

WHEREAS, the initial Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations is scheduled to be held in New York 
City on December 5, 1955, and, 

WHEREAS, a number of Resolutions before the Resolutions Committee of 
this Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations should be referred 
to and acted upon by the initial Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Resolutions Committee of this Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations shall select from such Resolutions 
as may be placed before it those which should be submitted to and acted upon 
by the initial Convention of the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that all such Resolutions so selected by 
the Resolutions Committee of this Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations for referral to the initial Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations to be held in New 
York City on December 5, 1955, shall be referred to that Convention. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the resolution. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: You have heard the resolution to refer all of 
the resolutions that came to this Convention to the Joint Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the merged convention. Is there a support? 

It is supported. 

You ought to understand the procedures that have been followed. We 
have had a small subcommittee of three people from the CIO and three 
people from the American Federation of Labor working on the processing of 
the various resolutions. Monday morning when the Convention opens the 
Joint Convention will create a Resolutions Committee and all of the resolu- 
tions that we are referring will be taken up by that joint committee. The 
CIO will designate 18 members of that joint convention Resolutions Commit- 
tee. I would like Brother Carey to read the list of the 18 people who will 
represent the CIO unions on that Joint Resolutions Committee. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the CIO 
Executive Board, I move the adoption of the following CIO nominees to the 
joint AFL-CIO Convention Resolutions Committee in accordance with the 
merger agreement: 


David J. McDonald A. F. Hartung 
Joseph Curran Karl Feller 
James B. Carey Joseph Fisher 
Emil Rieve Harry Sayre 
Hyman Blumberg John Grogan 
B. J. Schaefer Joseph Collis 
L. S. Buckmaster Burl W. Phares 
Emil Mazey Max Greenberg 


Ralph Helstein 


Mr. Chairman, I so move in behalf of the Executive Board for the adop- 
tion of this resolution. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: If it is agreeable, in adopting the resolution 
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to refer, we will be acting also on the approval of the 18 people whose names 
are being submitted as members of the Joint Resolutions Committee. Are 
there any questions? 

The question has been called_for. All those in favor signify by saying aye; 
opposed, no. 

The ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 

We have a further matter here of considerable importance. The merger 
agreement, you will recall, provides that the American Federation of Labor 
at the founding convention of the united labor movement shall nominate 
17 people for the positions of vice-president and membership on the Executive 
Council. The CIO is to nominate 10 people to the position of Vice-President 
and to membership on the Executive Council. 

Then there is going to be an 8-man Executive Committee which will be 
composed of the President, the Vice-President, the Secretary-Treasurer and 
three Vice-Presidents from the CIO list of ten and three Vice-Presidents 
from the AFL list-of seventeen. We are obligated, therefore, to recommend 
ten names from the CIO leadership to serve in this capacity, and three of 
those ten to serve on the Executive Committee. This matter has been dis- 
cussed by the Executive Board of the CIO and I am going to ask Brother 
Carey to report the recommendations of the CIO Executive Board on these 


two matters. 


NOMINEES FOR AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: Mr. Chairman and delegates, the 
CIO Executive Board recommends that the nominees for the Executive Com- 
mittee of the merged organization be Walter P. Reuther, James B. Carey, 
David J. McDonald. 

The CIO Executive Board recommends to this Convention that the fol- 
lowing be nominees for membership on the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations: 


Walter P. Reuther Joseph Curran 

James B. Carey O. A. Knight 

David J. McDonald Jacob Potofsky 

Joseph Beirne Emil Rieve 

L. S. Buckmaster Willard S. Townsend « 


In behalf of the Executive Board I so move. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: You have heard the recommendations of the 
CIO Executive Board and the motion to adopt. Is there a support? 

It has been supported. Are there any questions? 

The question has been called for. All those in favor signify by saying aye. 
Opposed, no. 

The ayes have it and it is so ordered. 

The Chair at this time would like to yield the gavel to the distinguished 
President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers for a brief special order 
of business. 


PRESENTATION OF PLAQUE TO WALTER P. REUTHER 


DELEGATE POTOFSKY: Delegates, it is my privilege this morning to 
make a presentation on your behalf and on behalf of all officers of CIO to 
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one of us, one who has dedicated his entire life to the labor movement; one 
who is a dynamic figure in the American labor scene; one who has been active 
for the last 25 years, and he is still a young man; one who has done for the 
country a great deal and yet to whom we are looking forward to make a 
great contribution to American labor and to our country in the future. That, 
of course, is our President, Walter P. Reuther. 

Much has been said this morning and I am not going to enter the discus- 
sion, but I do want to say before adjourning this Convention that the leader- 
ship of CIO will make itself felt in the leadership of the new merged organi- 
zation as a force for good for labor and for the country in organizing the 
unorganized, in fighting against segregation and doing all that is necessary, 
and I believe that the man who has led the CIO in the last few years since 
President Philip Murray passed away will continue to fight and get the full 
cooperation not only of the officers of CIO but of all the forward-looking 
labor officers in this country. 

President Reuther, I am privileged on behalf of the delegates here and the 
officers to make this presentation to you: 


To 
WALTER P. REUTHER 
President of the CIO 
1952-1955 


For his dedicated vision, his inspiring social conscience, and his uniquely 
militant qualities of trade union leadership, the 6,000,000 members of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations present this plaque with their deep 
esteem and appreciation. Walter Reuther’s vast contribution to the democratic 
labor movement, to the free labor movements of other lands, and to the wel- 
fare, security and progress of the Nation are a landmark of our times and a 
promise for the future of human brotherhood. 

It is a great privilege for me to present this plaque to President Walter 
Reuther, the labor leader of the future. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Thank you, Brother Potofsky and delegates. All 
I can say, I am deeply appreciative, and I pray to God that He shall give 
me the strength and the vision and the courage to continue to carry out the 
struggle for social justice and human dignity so that I might be worthy of 
your warm friendship and praise. (Applause. ) 


PRESENTATION OF PLAQUE TO SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY 


DELEGATE MAZEY: Brother Chairman, it is my privilege to present a 
plague for service rendered on behalf of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations to a man that I have known for a good many years, a child prodigy 
of CIO, who has not only devoted the last 20 years in helping organize and 
improve the status of working men and women, but who has worked in our 
community to improve our democratic processes in trying to end the second- 
class citizenship for many of the citizens of our nation. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I present this plaque to the only 
Secretary-Treasurer that the CIO has had, a young man who has been in all 
of the struggles and all of the battles. 

On behalf of the Convention, Jimmy, I would like to read this plaque: 
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To 
JAMES B. CAREY 


Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO 
1935-1955 


The first and only Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO, his 20 years of dedi- 
cated service constitute an enduring monument of trade union achievement, 
selfless devotion to human rights and civil liberties, and aggressive struggle 
for economic justice and brotherhood. The 6,000,000 members of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations present this plaque to James B. Carey with 
affection and gratitude for his unique contributions to the CIO, for his mili- 
tant leadership in all areas of trade union life, and for his untiring efforts on 
behalf of a better life for working men and women everywhere. 

Jimmy, on behalf of the Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, it gives me great pleasure to present this plaque to you. (Applause. ) 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: Secretary-Treasurer Mazey, Presi- 
dent Reuther, Vice-President McDonald, and all the others with whom I have 
had this great and glorious opportunity of working with them throughout 
the years, from the time I was nominated by Sidney Hillman in 1938 for this 
high and important post. I have always enjoyed the comfort of knowing that 
we worked with a movement that would bring about this day eventually that 
many of us so long dreamed about. 

What is good for America is good for labor, and unity of the labor move- 
ment is good for our country. In fact, I hope for an opportunity to say to my 
friend Mike Quill, who made so many speeches about how good it would be 
if we could unify Ireland, that if unity is good for Ireland it is sure good for 
our labor movement. 

We look forward to many years of militant aggressive service to the labor 
movement, and thank you for this distinct honor of being the only Secretary- 
Treasurer in the history of the CIO. Thank you. (Applause. ) 


PRESENTATION OF PLAQUE TO VICE PRESIDENT JOHN V. RIFFE 
VICE-PRESIDENT McDONALD: You all know my friend John Riffe of 


the Steelworkers, Executive Vice-President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, a man of whom we are extremely proud. John, I have a plaque 
for you also. This says: 
To 
JOHN V. RIFFE 
Executive Vice-President of the CIO 


1953-1955 


His 37 years of active participation in the American labor movement 
and 23 years of outstanding trade union leadership, have shaped a near-life- 
time of dedication and extraordinary accomplishment on behalf of American 
working men and women. The 6,000,000 members of the CIO, who have 
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benefited so greatly by his unswerving devotion to the cause of the nation’s 
wage earners, present this plaque in deep appreciation of his militant faith 
in human brotherhood, his high trade union principles, and his countless 
achievements designed to create a happier and more secure life for all work- 
ing men and women. 

Congratulations, John. (Applause. ) 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT RIFFE: Thank you, President Mc- 
Donald. 

I just want to say these very few words. 

It has been a great pleasure to speak and represent members of all the 
CIO unions, in all of the meeting halls and all of the places I have been privi- 
leged to speak and represent. This is the greatest day in my life. My own 
President who presented this plaque to me, President David McDonald, has 
worked so hard, so long, to bring about labor’s unity, I am glad to join with 
him and the other officers in saying to you I am for all that has been done. 

I am glad to join with him and the other officers in saying to you I am 
for all that has been done. The future is great, if we go into the future with 
determination, with understanding, with the desire and dedication to carry 
on this battle that we have been waging for 20 years. You can write laws 
and you can write constitutions, but unless the understanding and the love 
flows from the heart of man to man which puts life into that, it will be no 
good. Let us go into the merged federation trying to understand the other 
people, being willing to change if necessary, being willing to be honest with 
ourselves and with the other people. 

Thank you for the great privilege of being with you and representing you. 
And wherever I may be in the labor movement or out of the labor movement, 
I shall be working for the things I believe in and the things that the labor 
movement has stood for all of these many, many years. Thank you and God 


bless you. 


INTRODUCTION OF DAVID STOWE 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I would like to take a minute to present to 
the Convention a friend of ours who has been working to make the CIO 
internal disputes machinery function smoothly, effectively. He is a former 
administrative assistant to our good friend, Harry Truman, the present arbi- 
trator for the CIO disputes machinery, our good friend, David Stowe. 

David Stowe acknowledged the introduction. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Brother Carey has a short tribute from the 
working newspapermen to Henry Fleisher and his staff for their very excellent 
job, which we would like Brother Carey to read, and we will put it into the 
record. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to incor- 
porate this resolution of the working press and the response into the official 
records of our Convention. 


RESOLUTION OF NEWSPAPERMEN 


As newspapermen covering this convention, we are aware of course of the 
special circumstances surrounding the historic meeting of the CIO now com- 
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ing to an end. Before you of the CIO go into the merged organization we 
wish to take thig opportunity to express through you our appreciation for the 
splendid work done in behalf of your organization in its news relations under 
the leadership of Henry Fleisher, his assistant, Al Zack, and, in fact the whole 
staff of the CIO Publicity Department. We have found this group of men and 
women, people of high competence and consideration, under frequently trying 
conditions. This, of course, is not hail and farewell, but merely an appropriate 
occasion to say thanks to Fleisher and his associates in their old association 
and good luck in the new one. 

John Herling, John Herling Newsletter; Harry Toland, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin; Norman Walker, Associated Press; Alan Adams, McGraw-Hill; Angus 
Demming, Wall Street Journal; Larry Stessen, Forbes Magazine; Felix Cotton, 
INS; Robert Lewin, Chicago Daily News; Tony Mazzolini, Cleveland Press; 
Joe Kolling, Cincinnati Times-Star; Joseph Loftus, New York Times; Blanche 
Finn, Time Magazine; Sam Romer, Minneapolis Tribune; Larry Klein, Monthly 
Labor Review; Paul L. Steinberg, Union Labor World; W. L. Kinschenbaum, 
Labor Reports; Ted Poston, New York Post; Ted Hall, Newark News; Ed 
Townsend, Business Week; Robert Bedolis, New York Herald Tribune; Robert 
L. Kehoe, Cleveland News; A. J. Disantis, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Alden Todd, 
Federated Press; James Y. Newton, Evening Star; Fred W. Perkins, Scripps- 
Howard; George Morris, Daily Worker; Victor Riesel, Post-Hall Syndicate; 
Miriam Goldfine, Post-Hall Syndicate; Michael Levitas, New York Post; Don 
Sheard, New York Journal-American; Ralph Katz, New York Times; Nate 
Fine, The CIO News; Archie M. Robinson, U. S. News & World Report; 
Tom O’Halloran, U. S. News & World Report; Jack Turcott, New York Daily 
News; Bob Hall, Detroit Free Press. 


MESSAGE THANKING THE PRESS 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: On behalf of the CIO and the CIO 
Publicity Department, I would like to take this opportunity briefly to 
thank the working reporters at these press tables for their fair and 
factual coverage of this brief historic convention. We can thank these 
zgentlemen—because we have enjoyed what the trade likes to call “a 
good press”. We are appreciative of the fact that there has been 
widespread interest among the public, which is reflected in the columns of the 
newspapers, about the activities of organized labor during this very important 
fortnight. And in the future, as a part of the AFL-CIO, we hope to make 
more news—good news. Thank you, the ladies and gentlemen who report 
the news. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: I think that the recognition and the tribute to 
the working press has been well earned by Henry Fleisher and his very com- 
petent staff. 

We really have one other resolution. What I am going to do is suggest 
that we adopt a resolution which is a resolution not adjourning the CIO 
Convention, not putting the CIO out of existence, but a resolution in which 
we recess as the CIO Convention, just as the American Federation of Labor 
will recess their Convention for the purpose of joining together in a new 
convention. The CIO goes on, the AFL goes on, but they go on together in 
a unified American labor movement. Following that resolution I am going to 
call upon John Ramsey, a Protestant layman, since we have had the blessings 
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from our friends, Monsignor Higgins and Rabbi Weinstein. I am going to ask 
John Ramsey to make the closing prayer, and following that we will sing 
“Solidarity Forever.” 

Brother Carey will now present the resolution recessing the Convention 
for the purpose of joining together in joint convention in the new united labor 
movement. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I present the follow- 
ing motion: 


ADJOURNMENT RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS this Convention has adopted a Resolution on the Achievement 
of Labor Unity in accordance with which the CIO will, effective December 5, 
1955, combine with the AFL upon the convening of the initial convention 
of the AFL-CIO and 

WHEREAS the American Federation of Labor has adopted an identical 
resolution. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this Seventeenth Consti- 
tutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations adjourn, 
the delegates to convene again on December 5, 1955, at 10 A. M. at the 71st 
Regimental Armory, Park Avenue and 33rd Street, as delegates to the first 
constitutional convention of the AFL-CIO. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I so move. 
... The motion was duly seconded and carried unanimously. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were received: 

Walter Reuther, CIO convention; Manhattan Center: The NMU mem- 
bership in Corpus Christi, Texas, wish you a successful convention on the eve 
of this history making merger—Woodrow P. Mayer, Field Patrolman, Na- 
tional Maritime Union, Corpus Christi, Texas. (Telegram) 


Walter P. Reuther 
President, CIO 
In the name of the Confederation of Workers of Mexico and in my own 

name, I present to you my best congratulations that the CIO has reached its 
goal of unity with the AFL as also for the valuable contribution which you 
have made to this undertaking. We wish the new organization success in 
its action in defense of the rights of the workers and of democratic prin- 
ciples, to the benefit of the labor movement and the people of the United 
States. 

Fraternally yours, 

Fidel Velazquez 

Secretary General, CTM 
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November 22, 1955 


Dear Brother Reuther: 
On behalf of the National Labor Service of the American Jewish Com- 


mittee we extend our congratulations to the Seventeenth Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Your Convention’s plan to ratify the merger agreement with the American 
Federation of Labor is highly gratifying to all progressive Americans be- 
cause labor unity will help to set the pattern for accelerated progress in the 
fields of civil rights and civil liberties. The action of the AFL-CIO unity 
committee in drafting strong constitutional provisions to promote equal rights 
among workers of all races and religions is a firm guarantee that labor unity 
will prove to be one of America’s strongest weapons for democracy and 
against all totalitarianism. 

With our sincerest good wishes for continued success. 


Fraternally yours, 

Harry Fleischman, Director 
National Labor Service 
American Jewish Committee 


November 18, 1955 


Dear Mr. Reuther: 

The Board of Trustees of the National Urban League congratulates the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and the American Federation of Labor 
for the history-making step that will be consummated within the next few 
weeks. 

Since its inception, the Urban League Movement has cooperated with the 
labor movement. We see the coming merger of the two great labor organiza- 
tions as an important milestone in the growth of responsible and democratic 
influences in American life. 

In its unceasing efforts to obtain equal opportunity for Negroes and all 
minority groups in employment, housing, education and social welfare—all 
areas of community life—the National Urban League welcomes the new 
AFL-CIO as a most potent ally. 

We look forward to an era of fruitful cooperation in realizing the full 
promise of American democracy. 


Sincerely yours, 
Robert W. Dowling 
President 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Before I call upon John Ramsey for the closing 
prayer I would just like to say a couple of words. We have had two days in 
which together we have relived 20 years of hard struggle, 20 years in which we 
have had the high privilege of serving the free labor movement, 20 years in 
which we have enjoyed the warmth of friendship, the great leaders like 
Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman, Van Bittner, Allan Haywood, John Brophy 
and Adolph Germer, and many other people; and the warmth and fellowship of 
millions of rank-and-file American workers. We have made the friendship 
of trade union people all over the world. We have established the CIO in 
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its proper place and proper role in the American community. This has been a 
rich experience. We can be proud of our contribution. But as we go for- 
ward, let us be strong, but let us be humble. Let us demonstrate great cour- 
age but never let us be arrogant. Let us understand that they who have 
power have responsibility in proportion to that power. Let us build the 
power of the American labor movement as great as the expanding multitude 
of our membership will reflect that greater power. Let us use it wisely, 
tempered with justice, tempered with human understanding, tempered with 
the knowledge that when God made man he made each of us in his image, 
but he made each of us different, that what we need is unity, not conformity, 
not unity that regiments the human spirit and enslaves the human soul, but 
the unity of a free society that draws its power out of the unity of diversity, 
not conformity. 

Let us go forward with our banner high in the knowledge that our cause 
is just, in the knowledge that free men in common dedication will mobilize 
that spiritual power in the world against which the forces of greed and selfish- 
ness and totalitarianism cannot prevail. Let us go forward and remain 
true to the things that we believe in and true to ourselves, with high faith 
in our purposes, with high faith in the values that we believe in, and with high 
faith in ourselves. 

‘If we do that, as I know that we shall, we shall share in the great human 
satisfaction that having been called to duty we performed that duty well, 
that having had an opportunity to serve our fellow-man we subordinated our- 
self in total dedication in the pursuit of the advancement of the interests and 
well-being of our fellow-man. 

There is no greater calling than to serve your brother. There is no greater 
contribution than to help the weak. There is no greater satisfaction than to 
have done it well. 

I say to you this is not the end. This is part of that great historic strug- 
gle that goes on as long as hope beats within the human breast—that hope for 
a better tomorrow, that hope for a better world, that dream that mankind 
can fashion a world in which man’s inhumanity to man can be ended, and 
which the great power of creation which God gave us can be used by man to 
create a better world—a world in the image of the things that the Prophets 
talked about, that the poets dreamed about, that the philosophers sketched 
with their broad strokes. 

This is one of those glorious hours. We are fortunate to be blessed, each 
of us in our own humble way, with our little place on the page of history, 
and to share in this kind of great historic decision. Millions of people have 
been denied that kind of opportunity. Let us pray we shall be worthy of it. 

Let us go forward with courage, with humility, with dedication. Let us 
make the most of the new opportunity that the new beginning presents us 
with. Having done these things, we will contribute, we will help build with 
our fellow workers in America and our fellow workers in the world, and 
with men and women of good will everywhere, a wonderful new world society 
in which the teachings of the great religions can be applied in the everyday 
life in man’s relationship to man. Let us never forget that he who would 
serve God must prove that he is worthy by serving man. This is our pledge. 
This is the great challenge. I believe that we shall be worthy of that chal- 
lenge and I pray that God may make us strong in our faith, that He may 
sharpen our vision, that He may raise our sights, and that the days that 
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lie ahead shall be days in which together we shall labor in the broad vine- 
yards of American democracy and in the broader vineyards of the world, 
in which peace, freedom, social justice and brotherhood must be given mean- 
ing and purpose. 

And so I say to you, not as the President of your union, but as a human 
being, thank you for having enriched my life, for my having had the privilege 
of associating with you. Let us go forward together and build more strongly 
the instruments of social justice, the tools with which we can build and the 
weapons with which we must fight the good fight for the good life. Thank 


you. 
May God speed you in the years ahead and may He bless you in the things 
you shall be doing. Thank you. (Resounding applause) 


I now call on John Ramsey. 


CLOSING PRAYER 
JOHN RAMSEY 


Oh Father, Our God, with grateful hearts we bow our heads. We thank 
Thee for the dedicated leadership who have gone on to the great beyond 
ahead, for Philip Murray, for Sidney Hillman, for Van Bittner, Allan Hay- 
wood, and those others. We thank Thee for the vision and selflessness of the 
leaders of today within our own CIO and within the AFL. Father, we ask 
Thee to be with us as we leave this convention and go into the United Labor 
Movement. God Bless our efforts there. We ask this in His name, Amen. 


PRESIDENT REUTHER: Before I recess this Convention I am going to 
ask you all to remain standing and then we are going to sing “Solidarity 
Forever,” and we are going out of here marching and singing together. 

I now declare the Seventeenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations recessed so that all delegates may join together 
with the delegates of the American Federation of Labor in a joint convention 
founding the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, the new United Labor Movement of America. 

Brother Joe Bonno will sing “Solidarity Forever.” 

(Resounding applause.) 

(Following the singing of “Solidarity Forever’ the Seventeenth Constitu- 
tional Convention of the CIO was recessed at 12:30 o’clock p.m., the dele- 
gates to the CIO Convention to join Monday morning in the Joint Convention 
founding the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. ) 
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